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lONKKDKHAlK linv SMl.DIKKS GIARDING INION CAPTIVKS. l8(l1-FRrsONERS KHOM BILL Rl'N IN 
( AHTLE PIN<KNKY-AEM)VK, THE riIARI,RS'n).\ ZOCAVE CADETS 

The riiiiiii prisiiiK-m »ln>wn in tliw remnrkBlik plmlogmph nrc [iic'ml>iTs of the Sc\-cnty-ninlh (HighlBmliTa) Ri-Biiiitnl .i( Ni-w York 
City aad the Kightli Mkliipin Rtgimrnt. tapliirml at thr first buttlfuf Bull Him, July H. IWII. Oiianling thotii un Ihc |>arn|)i^l i 
> nuiubi>r of iKr CharlMton Zoiiavr Cadcta. TKe bconlnl officer resting hii hpad on hi* hand, next luthr civilian. UCnpUinC.K.t.' 
cIiHtcr. of the CudtMs. Kut tu him !■ Private T. (i. Bow;, and sitting in frunl of lilin with his nmt in his hunds in Lii^utcnnnt 
Juhn Whit*. Thr hrml and shouldrr* of W. H. Wrleh, ortlfrly-sergmnl, oppejir behind the tnoulli of the i-nnnon. The center figure 
of the tlirtv eadeU lillinic at liis Irft, with his wwunl-iMiint on Ihe {{round, ia ^iergiwiit llnlir ('aploin) Joseph P. Ilurke. The iinilum 
at Ihp Sevmty-nlnth Srw York was dark blue with a small red »tripe on trousers and jiM.-kels. 'I'he Ulli-r had mnall brass but- 
itins. On their ciips »iu the Dumber "70" in hnus figures, Many of (he oilier tnrn shown Hlthoiit coats belongrti to the Eightll 
Michigiui Infantry. 1'his pliutuKraph and llie twu others of Castle Ilnckncy shown on lUbscqucDt pagntwerc Uken in August. Itllll. 
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PREFACE 



A.MtlULANCRS OF 
THE UNION ARMY 
rvKING PART IN 

I llllflHAND REVIEW 





WHEN MUSKETS AND BAYOMil> « I.UI. ii U:\ 



ii.M-mLES 




CARIN(i FOR THE ANTIETAM WOIXDED 
IN SEI'TEMHER, 18112, JIST AITKR 

THE ni,oonH'',sT day of the war 




Erect, to |Ik> hl  ,.|- Dr. A, Hurd. ..f {U<- Kurirl.^eiilli lii<li,niii Voliidli-crs. caring for 

Confederate womidcd iieiir tlio iiJiLtkfield of Aiitietara. Around Liiii the twisted forms of sufferers lie 
under temiwrary coverings, made of blankets or flaps from shelter-tents suspended upon guns for tent- 
poles. Swords are not yet "beaten into plowshares," but bayonets are thrnst into the ground for the merci- 
ful purpose of protecting the feverish patients from the bnrning sun. Use has been made of the hay from 
Smith's farm nearby to form soft beds for the wounded limbs. Further shelter has been improvised by 
laying fence-rails against snpporting poles, lielow appear the straw huts for wounded on Smith's farm, 
erected a daj' or two later. The surgeon on the field of battle knew neither friend nor foe in his treatment 
of the wounded. On June 6, 1864, a week after the battles of Seven Pines or Fair Oaks, a general order was 
issued from Washington that surgeons should be considered non-combatants and not sent to prison. It 
was a result of "Stonewall" Jackson's previous action, and was accepted by Lee at Richmond on the 17th. 



IMIKFACE 

H'^IIK piiwr.s of this volnmr Irll lilllr of war's pomp and pafjoantry. Their 

stihjrri is, and inusl \h\ nv\n\ and lrrrihh\ Thou^li prisoners of war 
wvw not eriininals, hnl oflen men whose eourage was their only fault, and 
Ihouwh (heir detention must not he eonsidertnl as deservinl punishment, hut 
as a military ninvssity, nevertheless all prisons aiv unlovely. The groaUvS of 
men, one moment vi>r<>n>us, the next shattertnl and broken, or the si^ht of 
stnMiKlh visibly ehhin^ away fnim disease, art* awful. It is the dark and 
eruel side of war that nnist hert* he tf)hl, 

Tlie rtNuler who finds ntithinjyt mort* than this is, however, eareless and 
superfieial, siHMU^ otdy I he ohjtvl imnuHlialelyhefort* his eyes, and neglecting 
n^hdious and persptvtive* One may lu>hl a dime so that it shuts out the sun. 
A fael out of its relations to other faels is no Uglier than a Hi\ Just so far 
as history enables us to stv any particular e|HK^h in its notation to those t>e- 
fo»v, and as the portent t>f Iht^se iHuning after, to that extent history is true. 
*rhe faihm^ of the sentimentalist and the stn^ial rt^former often jmnvs out of 
n\^vopia. They stv onl\* what is near their eyes. 

That men must U* jud^rxHl by the standanl of their times is a platitude* 
but it is well to emphasiite platitudes, for the obvious is often fonn>tteii. We 
an* prxuie to judt^* the |kisI by the stamlartls of the present, and some of our 
slaudarxls ;m* risiujkj. 

VupKHis^ul as is the story of the pristms of the Civil War. however jjreat 
their short txMuin^ijs, the tr^^atment of pristmers. taken as a whole, marks a 
divht^nl advautv o\*\*r the ja^noral pnietict* of the world In^forv that time. 
Instaiu't^ of tht\itnVal ^^^^uM^v^.^^y haw ahvav^s Ihvh plentifuK but never 
U^f^Mfv had tho dietat^^ of hunianity s^> pr\>foumll>* intlueneetl the action of so 
mai\>\ We must Ih^Ih^vv that the jjit'^tt^t homers — for thorv wer^ horrors — 
ar\VM^ fr\Mu isiiomiuv or a(>|^rv^it n^xH^tv. rather than fn>m int^Hitkni. 

Ourius ^Hir own Uew^hitJ^Mu the lrt\itmei\t of pri>«i>nors is a subjtxH upon 
xxhn^i Uxih xxx^ ami the tX^i'J^ nuisl prt^tT not to dwvH Ijcss than thne^ 
'^^xMfx^ VTars s^'^var^t^xt Itn^ ^"ivil War frxxm tln^ War \>f ISH ami fnmi the 



Napoleonic wars, which shook the foundations of Europe. The whole story 
of the prisoners whom fortune threw at the nienry of the contending forces 
in the first years of tlie nineteenth century hits not been told — perhaps wisely 
- -though even here it was indifference or low standards rather than deliber- 
ate intent which made life in Dartmoor a living death to the French and 
American captives confine<l there. 

Never in history were money and effort so lavishly expended upon the 
cure of disease and the care of the wounded as during the Civil War; and 
never before wa.s effort so well rewarded. A few years before, great captains 
had repudiated any obligations to their sick or wounded. These were no 
more than the dead on the field. Only the man able to carry a nmsket, a 
lance, or a saber had their attention. That effort was misdirected during our 
great contest is true. Only supernatural wisdom and more than mortal 
strength could have brought the surgeon, the sufferer, and the relief together 
at precisely the right moment on every occasion, but the effort to accomplish 
this impossible task was made. 

The echoes of the guns in the Oimea had hardly died away when the 
Civil War began. Yet during that terrible winter of 1854-55 the mortality 
from sickness in the English camps, was so great that, had it continued, the 
whole English army would have been wiped out in less than a year. Com- 
pare this record with that of the United States army as told in the following 
pages and see what advance a few years had brought. While the medical 
records of the Confederate Armies do not exist, we know that in that 
service, also, extraordinary results were accomplished. 

The picture which introduces these paragraphs has a significance which 
cannot be over-emphasized. It is a section of the line of march of the grand 
review of the armies of the United States, held in Washington May 23-24> 
1865. Occupying a place of honor among the marching thousands are 
ambulances. When before could an army have dared to boast of the pro- 
vision made for those incapacitated by disease or wounds.^ 

In the preparaticm of the priscm secticms, the author has consulte<l a 
large number of the published accounts of experiences, has talked w- ith dozens 
of one-time prisoners, and has corresponded with many more. The con- 
flicting accounts have been checked by the ccmtemporary documents con- 
tained in the eight prison volumes of the "Official Records of the Union and 

[161 




iTbe Christiim (.'omniission w-i« wmncl a.« a cni-iliiin awncy of 
^Hurf only Ui tht^ Snnitary Cnmnu^jion. Tlie scene ahovi' tells 
^nil own dory. The box numbered 1103 and addrcsaed tu the 
t'nilrd fltnlea Christian Commission suggests how numerous were 
iti iimjiignments lo the front. The veteran who has lost a, leg 
is leaning on erutdu-s furnished by the orgiuiiiEAtiiin. He need 
liHve no fear for his pension. They ha^-e helped him to keep his 




papers straight. Tlie basket on the man's ai 
chariUWe nature of the enterprise, the women 
ad on the porrh indiiate the feniiniw inli'n^^ 
Tuutical garb of one or two of IhecronJ 
its religious nature. True lierciea, 
ti thme men who labored for the 
immissiun nod Christian Coui- 
counteract the awful effeets of 
liii^h sets men to killing oni' 
another. In Mnn-h. 1805, Genenil Terry liail 
instil ule<l a eoctmbiuid eamp where tbo 
oiilurrd refugees were gathercfC, nliout q mile 
lAitside of New Berne, North Carolina. There 
they were maintained with army rations and 
of official supervision, lu this 
an ejnderoic of smallpox broke out. Tbi' 
quarantined, but word eame to llie 
authorities that it was in bad shape. The 
dead were not being buried, the xli'k were not 
bring i^ared for. anil the food was being appro- 
priated by the stronger. Vincent Colyer and 
representative of the Sanitary 



suggests the 



L llie doop 



lay 







JOU.\ W.\.\.VMAKEIl IN 



One of the wartime merchants 
who raised manj' millions for tile 
relief of the soldiers at the front, 
through the Christian T'onimis- 
sion and other dviliau agendea. 



)MMI.i>lnN 

(.'oiiimission. vohmteereil to take eliurge of timlt.'r» i.ud restore 
order. Their action probably saved the town and the entire 
command from an epidemic o( wnaJIpos. In other countries they 
would have reeeiveil decorations. Never before in the history 
of warfare ilid bo many lawyers, merchants, ministers, and 
thousands of the people who stayed at home, combine to bring 
friendship and comfort to the sufferers iu the Geld. It is recorded 
in the "Annids of the United States Christian Commission" by 
the Reverend Lemuel Moss, its Home Secretaiy. that its busineas 
ciuiiiiittee eolli-eted no less than »5,*78.«80.31 for the soldiers. 
<hi October 38. 1S61, the Central Committee 
••! the Young Men's Christian Assodation In 
I'liiladelpbia addressed a circular letter to all 
till' asaociatioos in the I'niun. inviting them 
111 si'nil delegates to a eiinvention at the rooms 
of the Young Mi-n's Christian Association of 
Xew York, on the Uth of the following month. 
This lettpr was signnl by George H. Stuart, 
Cliairman. John Wanamaker. C^irresponiling 
Setretary, James Grant. John W, Sexton, allit 
Gi'orge Cookraan, The letter met with im- 
luediate responite. and at the convention 
(iiHirge H. Stuart was chosen P^eaiden^ 
Kdward S. Toliey, Vice-Ptesident, Cephas 
Ttrainard and William Ballantjiie, Secre- 
Uiries. Mess™. Desmond, \'emon, Wana- 
maker. Maaiurre. Baird, Colyer, and -Stuart 
were appointed on the Business Committee. 
Thus waa organized the Christian Commission. 



J^rrfar^ 



C()iife<lcratc Armies," an invuluublo inine of material, heretofore little 
worked. His earnest effort has been to he absohitely just and impartial. 

Whether or not he has succ(*eiled, the pictures here published, absolutely 
without change or retouching, nmst be accepted as truthful. They have 
come from every sec'tion, and there has been no selection to prove a theorj'. 
Many Conftnlerate pictures, the very existence of which was unknown, have 
bcvn luiearthed and are here given to the world. Here are the |)risoners, 
their {)risons, and their guards, the hospitals, and the surgeons, the whole 
machinery of relief. 

The list of those who have given their time to answer the almost num- 
berless (|uesti(ms of the author regarding both facts and tln^ir interj)retation 
is so long that separate acknowledgment is imi)racticable. Esj)ecial thanks 
for courtesies are due, however, to (Jeorge Haven Putnam, Kscj., Doctor John 
A. Wyeth, and Thomas Sturgis, Ks(j., of New York, John Head, Esq., of 
Cambridge, Massachust'tts, DcK'tor W\ J. W. Kerr, of Corsicana, Texas, and 
the late DcK'tor Stanford K. Chaille, of New Orleans. None of these, how- 
ever, may be held responsible for any sections not specifically cjuoted on his 
authority. 

HOLLAND THOMPSON. 

July 4, 1911. 
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A UNION SKNTliY AT L111BY IN 18Bj— <.:ONFEDEilATE I'KlSOSKKa 






Captivia Hart Gibson (Xo. +) was serving al the time of liis mptiire us assistjint ajjutiiiil-fifui'nil un tlojuTiil JoUii II. \l<^rn^ni ■, 
staff. Cubnel B. C. Morgan (No. UJ iind faplain C. H. Morgan (No. 13) were bfothiTs of General MorRan. Tlie former 
srrved on the staff of General A. P. HiU in liie Amiy of Nortliern Virpnitt, and subsojuently coniraanHed the Fourteenth Kentutky 
r«valry. The latter servrd as aicje-de-cam|> on his brother's staff. IJeutenant Henry H. Broaden (No. i). of Maryland, lati-r 
Mi an oflidal position iindcr President neveUnd, Lieul.-Colonel Joseph T. Tucker (No. «) served mlh the Eleventh Kenturky 
fmJry. Rrigadicr-General R. B. Vance (No. 6) was * brother ot the distinguished Zcbulon B. Vance, who was three times Governor 




IIRAVE AM) niSTIN- 

GUISHKU SOUTHERNERS 

IN A UNION PRISON 



..t N. rill < ii.ilir,.., ,.iL.l .,li..[«.,i-.|> liiii,.,! Sl^it.', St-iiulur [mill that Stale. LifiLt.-CdoncI (.'k-ero (.'uleman {No. 7) servwl allh ihi- 
Eighth Kniturky Cavnlry. The Rev. 1. W. K. Hunily (No. 8) was h Pr^abytFrkn minister, B. P. Key (No. «), ■•Little Billy." wua 
a W of Kboiit sixtwn, a privule in u Ttimpssec rFgiiiient. BrigBilier-GriuTiil M.Jeff Thompson (No. 10) km a nutivi' ot Virginia but 
a d1 Missouri. Colonel W. W. Ward (No. IS) commamlcri Ihi- Ninth Tennessee Cavalry. Alter the close of the war he wns 
tnJCtunccllorinH Judieiul District of Tcnn«wt¥. ColonrI (UIpt Cii-nerul) BHsil W, Duke (No. It) was a daring cavalry leader. Nu, 
» lieutPiWDt H. H. Smith, ot Norlti Carolina; 6. IJeiitenant J. J. Andrews, of Alabama; and IJi, J. A. Tomlinson, of Kentucky. 





WHERE CONFEDERATE PRISONERS FROM THE WEST WERE fOXFINED 



^^H In the n-maining sevenly feet an avprage of one hundred end Bei'enty men slept in liers of bunks. Camp Douglas wio locuted on 
^^B kad bcltmging tu the Strphen A. Douglas estate, and n-ns bounded by Cottage Gruve Avenue on the east. Forest Avenue on tbc west, 
^^H Tliirty-firsl Strevt on the north, and Thirty-third Street on the south. In 1011 the Cottage Grove Avenue eleetric cars were running 
^^H past the old front, and the Thirty-first Street cross-town cars past the north boundary; the "Camp" was a residence district. 



PRISONERS OF WAR 



Ky Hor.iwVND Thompson, Ph.D. 

Amxtiuit Pnifesnor of HisUynj in the College of Ike CUi/ of New York 

III this iniiNs of material tlic man uitli a. pi'M-uiK-elvod iiMtioii c-aii (iiul 
fiuts to his liking. ... In no jmrt of the history of the Civil War 
is a K'holesoiiie skepticism more ilusiruble, and nowhere is more ap[))icHhlt; ii 
fiiiidaincntal tenet of historicnl eritieisin tliat all the right \» never on one 
Hide and all the wi-uiig on the other. — James Ford Jihixles in " Hhtory of 
the UiiHed States.'" 

FROM first to last, omittirifr the armies surrendered during 
April and May, 1865, more than four hundred thousand 
prisoners were confined for periods ranging from days to years. 
At the beginning of the war no suitable provision was made 
on either side. Naturally, a South which did not believe that 
there would be a war and therefore did not adequately provide 
for the contest, made no advance preparation for the care of 
prisoners. A North which believed that the South would be 
subjugated within ninety days, saw little need of making pro- 
vision for captives. When the war began in earnest, the task 
of organizing and equipping the fighting men so engrossed 
the attention of the authorities that no time to think of pos- 
sible prisoners was found. 

A majority of the people. North and South, believed that 
an army might spring, full-armed, from the soil at the word 
of command, and that training in the duties and obligations 
of the soldier was not only unnecessary but in some way in- 
consistent with the dignity of a free-bom American citizen. 
The thousands of volunteers, officers and men, who made up 
the armies in the years 1861-65, brought with them varying 
ideas and ideals, diverse standards of courtesy and justice. 

(24) 
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MEN OF NEW YORK'S "FIGHTING SIXTY-NINTH." PRISONERS IN CHARLESTON 



le prisoners shown in this photograph are members of Colonel Michael Corcornn's Irish Regiment, the 
Sixty-nintli New York. They were captured at tlie first battle of Bull Run. July -21, 1861. Colonel Cor- 
coran (shon*n on a previous page) and his men were taken first to Richmond, and then in September to 
Castle Pinckney in Charleston Harbor. These prisoners have light-heartedly decorated their casemate 
with a sign reading: "Musical Hall, 444 Broadway." One of their number, nicknamed "Scottie," had been 
formerly with Christy's minstrels, who jilayed at 444 Broivdway, New York, during the war. According 
to the re<'ol lections of Sergeant Joseph F. Burke, of the Cadets, the prisoners and their youthful guards 
indulged in good-natured banter about the outcome of the war, the prisoners predicting that their friends 
lid soon come to the rescue — that the positions would be reversed, so that they, not the Cadets, would 
'on gusrd." Four terrible yejirs elapsed before their prediction as to the outcome of the war came true. 




Jnaott^ra of Mw: * 



These volunteers captured the prisoners and for the most part 
had charge of them. They interpreted the rules for their care 
and treatment in the light of their temperaments and their 
previous environment. 

The lot of captives taken in war always has been hard. 
Once their lives were at the disposal of their captors, who did 
not hesitate to slay. A struggling humanitarianism, combined 
with self-interest, next made them bond-slaves of the con- 
querors, who nevertheless retained the jK)wer of life and death. 
As the centuries passed, prisoners of war were placed in a 
class, and only the right to hold them until the end of the con- 
flict remained. 

The purpose of holding prisoners is, of course, to weaken 
the military strength of the adversary by keeping fighting 
men from his ranks. Possession of a large number of pris- 
oners may, however, j)rove a source of weakness rather than 
of strength, since prisoners must be guarded and fed. There- 
fore, the custom of paroling — that is, releasing under an oath 
not to take up arms until exchanged — developed. 

The first prisoners were taken very soon after the organ- 
ization of the Confederate Government, before a battle had 
l)een fought. On February 18, 1861, General David E. 
Twiggs, commanding the Department of Texas, surrendered 
without resistance the military posts and public property of 
the department to a committee appointed by the State of 
Texas, stipulating, however, that the troops, 2684 in all, were 
to retire unmolested. Because of tliis act. General Twiggs 
was dismissed on ]March 1st from the Federal service. A few 
transports were sent for the troops, but before all of them had 
succeeded in reaching the coast, the attempt to relieve Fort 
Sumter put a new face upon the situation. 

President Davis had been disposed to allow the fulfil- 
ment of the original agreement, but soon it was announced 
that at the time the promise was given a state of war did not 
exist, and that a subsequent state of war made it proper for 
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IN CASEAUTE No. 2 
UNION PRISONERS, CASTLE PINCKNEY 



^Phmong the Union prisoners taken at the first l)iittle of Buli Run and transferred to Castle Pinekney. besides 

llie Seventy -ninth New York (Scotch) Regiment, the Sixty-ninth New York (Irish) Regiment, and the 

Eighth Michigan Infantry, were some of the Eleventh Fire Zouaves, recruited from the New York Fire 

Department. These prisoners were an extremely intelHgent lot of men, and adapted themselves to the situa- 

Httioii. They willingly performed [Kjliee duty. Their casemates were kept in excellent condition. They sliared 

Hjpie same fare as tJieir guards, and taught them the army method of softening "hard-tack" so that they 

could eat it with less violent exercific of their jaws and danger to their rnohirs. The Charleston Zouave 

Cadets was a comjiany of very young men, residents of Charleston, full of patriotic ardor and weU disciplined. 

The State of South Carolina seceded from the I'nion at three o'clock in the afternoon of December 20, 1860, 

^^ttod at four o'clot^k the young company was on duty. Their uniform was gray with a red stripe and trim- 

^^ttings, red fatigue-caps, and white cross-belts. Later in the war they saw service at the front. 



the Confederate States to disregard the agreement with the 
State of Texas. Tlierefore, Colonel Earl Van Dorn was 
ordered to Texas, either to enlist the men into the Confederate 
army or to take them prisoners of war. Several of the com- 
missioned officers resigned from the United States sen-ice and 
joined the Confe<leraey. but the rank and file were almost 
unanimously loyal. On April 23(1. Colonel C. A. Waite, 
who had succeeded to the command of the Department of 
Texas, and the other officers on duty at headquarters were 
seized and paroled. On the 25th of April, Major C. C. Sib- 
ley, commanding the Third Infantrj', was forced to surrender 
at Saluria after he had embarked his forces. The troops, with 
their officers, were tlien allowed to sail for New York after 
the officers had given the following parole: 




Salubu, Tex., April 25, 1861. 

To THE ArTHORITIES OF THE CONFEDERATE StaTEB OF AmEBICA: 

I give my word of honor as un oflitxT and a gentleman that I kUI 
not bear anns nor exercise any of the functions of my office under my 
coninii.ssion from the President of the United States, against the Con- 
federate States of America, during the existence of the war between the 
siiid Confederate and United States, unless I shall be exchanged for 
another prisoner or prisoners of war, or unless I shall be released by 
tlie President of the Confi'derate States. In consideration of the above 
parole, it is understood that I am free to go and come wherever I may 
see fit, except that I shall not attempt to enter or depart from any 
fort, camp, or garrison of the Confederate States without the sanction 
of its commanding officer. 



The following oath was administered to the enlisted men : 



To THE Authorities of the Confederate States of America: 

We do solemnly swear that we will not bear arms against the Con- 
federate States of America, nor in any way give aid and comfort to the 
United States against the Confederate States, during the existence of 
the war between the said United States and Confederate States, unless 
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COLONEL CORCORAN, WHO WAS CHOSEN BY LOT FOR DEATH 

Aniunil llic tall. conuuiiDdlng figure iif Colonel Mii-hael Curcurun, u[ Ihe New York "Fighting Sixty- 
ninth," a. storm ra^jed in the siiiampr of 1861. Coteoran had b«:n chosen by lot to meet the same fatr- 
as Waller W. Siuith. priif-masltT of the schooner Enrhanlreti, with a prize-crew troni the Confederals 
privateer Jeff. Daeia, who was capturod July SS, 1861, tried for piracy in tlic L'oited States Court in Phila- 
delphia, Oclobi-r *M-i8th, and tcmvieted of the charge. Soon after the news of hia mni-iction reached Rich- 
mond, Acting Secretary of War J. P. Benjamin issued UD onlcr tu Brigiidier-General John H. Winder to choose 
by lot. from among the Federal prisoners of war, of the highcat rank, one who was to remve eiaetly the 
same treatment as prize-master Walter W. Smith. He also ordered that tliirteen other priaonera of war. the 
highest in rank of those captured by the ConJedoratc forces, should be served as the crcwof tlie.SornrtnoA. H 
(ell to Colonel Corcoran to beeoinc the hostage for Smith. Since only ten other Federal field-officers 
were held as prisoners, three captains were chosen by lot to complete the quota, and all were placed in 
dose eonfinenient. The United States was forced to recede from lis position, which was untenable. Judge 
of the bench who tried Rmith in Philadelphia, aptly remarked that he could not understand why 
men taken on the sea were lo lie hanged, while those captured on land were to be held as prisoners or releasiil. 



we shall Iw duly exchanged for other prisoners of war. or until we shall 
he released by the President of the Confederate States. In considera- 
tion of this oath, it is understood that wc are free to go wherever we may 
see fit. 



On the 9th of Alay, Lieutenant-Colonel I. V. D. Reeve, 
who was on his way to the coast from the forts in New 5Iex- 
ico, surrendered ten officers and two hundred and seventy 
men at San Lucas Spring, near San Antonio. Meanwhile. 
I*resident I-incoln had issued his proelamation threatening to 
treat privateers as pirates. Therefore, Colonel \'an Dorn 
restricted the limits of these men to Bexar County, Texas. 
aTid the officers to the Confederate States, though the officers 
were later limited to the State of Texas. Because of the death 
of his daughter, Colonel Van Dorn gave Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reeve the i)rivilege of going Xorth. 

On jSIay 10th, a brigade of Missouri State iMilitia at Camp 
Jackson, near St. Louis, IMissouri, was taken by Captain Xa- 
thaiiiel Lyon, U. S. A., and the officers and men were paroled 
not to serve again during the war. Several hundred prisoners 
were taken by General George B. JlcClellan at Rich Moun- 
tain, Virginia, in July, and all were paroled, except two who 
had previously served in the United States army. These the 
War Department ordered General SIcClellan to retain. Then, 
on July 21, 18G1, eanie the battle of Bull Run, or ISIanassas, 
when the Confederates took more than a thousand prisoners. 
The war Mas on in earnest. 

The Federal government was inclined to refuse to recog- 
nize the validity of the Texas paroles, and was only prevented 
from such action by the firmness of the officers themselves. 
Secretary of War Cameron, for example, ordered Lieutenant- 
Colonel Reeve to disregard his parole or else leave the army 
by resignation or dismissal. Colonel Reeve appealed to Presi- 
dent liincoln, who overruled the secretary. Other paroled offi- 
cers were ordered to duty before exchange, but all declined. 
10] 





MRS, (iREl;\HU\\. THK CIINFICUKRATE Sl'V. WITH HKR DArGlITER. IN Till: OLD fAriTOL PRISON 



Mrs. Rose O'Ntal Gruenhi>w, a kcuIhus and tnistnl friend of tlip Confederacy, lived in Wnshingtun al tbe opening of Ihe war. It was 
she who, on July 16, 1861, seni Ihefanioua cipher nirasoge lo Peaurrgnrd. "Order issutd tor McDowell lo move iiii ManussoB lo-nicht." 
Aeting on tliia. RenuTegard promptly urran>!ed his nmiy fortbe expected at luck, while Juhuston and "Stunewull" Jackson huslcned from 
the \'nlle)- to aid in repelling the Fi-di-ml advani'e. Mrs. Grcenhow's Hecret-ser\-ii'e work was cut short on August 4Blli, when Allan 
I'inkerlon. thi- Federal detective, arreslcil her sjid put her under military guard «t her home, SBfl Siitcmtli Street. Afterward she was 
Ininsferrej! to the Old Capitol Prison. Phe remained there iinlil Ajiril, 1808. On June &1, after [)lecleing her word not to come north of 
the Potomac until the war vns over. Mrs. Greenhowwaa eaciirted beyond the lines of the I'nion amiyandaetatlibert)'. It was later 
itiscoveml that she had, even while in prison, eorrcapundctl extensively with Colonel Thomas Jordan, of General Iteauregard'a staff. 



According to the laws of war, prisoners taken in an armed 
contest between two belligerents must be protected, are en- 
titled to quarters, to proper food and clothing, to medical 
attendance, and to a reasonable amount of fuel, bedding, and 
camp equipage. They may be required to labor, except upon 
military works, and in attempting to escape they commit no 
crime. In fact, it is the duty of a prisoner to escape if he can, 
and he should not be punished therefor, though he may be 
confined with greater strictness. Prisoners may be exchanged 
as the captor wills, though no obligation rests upon him to 
enter into such an agreement. A captor also may allow his 
prisoner, if he so wills, to sign a written parole, or may accept 
a parole in an oral form. Generally, only an officer is given 
the privilege of a parole, while an oath is administered to an 
enlisted man. If a prisoner's government refuses to recog- 
nize the instrument, the prisoner is bound in honor to return 
to cajjti^'ity. 

Some of these provisions are the ordinary dictates of 
humanity. Others are conventions which have been accepted 
by the common consent of nations. In previous wars they had 
been generally violated, and the same thing happened during 
the Civil War. Sometimes the violation was unintentional; 
at other times, because some apparent advantage was gained. 
Some officers in charge of prisoners looked upon them as fel- 
ons and acted as the warden of a ])enitentiary might. Others 
seemed to feel that " all is fair in war." 

If the contest had been between two indejiendent nations, 
the cai)tives upon each side would naturally have been ex- 
changed, but it was the theory of the United States that the 
contest was an insurrection, not a war, and therefore the au- 
thorities were at first inclined to treat their prisoners as civil 
delinquents, guilty of treason. It was feared that an agree- 
ment to exchange prisoners would be regarded as a recognition 
of the Confederacy as a nation, and it was determined to avoid 
such action. After the battles of Bull Run and Ball's Bluff, 
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CONFEDERATES CAPTURED AT CEDAR MOUNTAIN'. IN CULPEPEH COLUT HOUSE, AUGUST. IBM 



Confederate prisoniTS on Ihe Imlcony w-em lo be taking Ihtir situation wry placidly. They have e\'identiy b«-n doing suuie family 
laundry, and hove hung the reaults out to dry. TIk* sentries loiinsitiK beneath the oilnnnsde below, and the two languid individuals 
leaning up aguinsl the porch and Irei'. n'ld to the peaivfiihiess of Ihe scene. At the battle of Ce<lar Mountain, August 0. 1861, th« 
above with other ( 'ontederales were captured anil temporarily confined in Ihia county town of Culjicptr. l.ike several other Virginia 
lonns, it does not boast a nanic^ of its own. hut is universally known as Culpeper Court House. A settlement hail ^own up in 
the nr-ighborhuod of the courthouse, and the scene was enlivened during the sessions of court hy viraiiiTH fn>ni miles around. 




frtfinttf rfi nf War * 



the number of prisoners in Confederate hands was so large 
and their political influence so great, that commanders were 
authorized to make special exchanges, and many were made 
both in the East and in the West. 

This denial of belligerent rights could not be maintained, 
since the Government was forced to take warlike measures 
for the suppression of the so-called insurrection, and no real 
attempt was made to carry this theory to its logical conclu- 
sion, except in the case of the first privateers captured. I^earn- 
ing that the Confederacy had issued commissions for privateers 
to prey upon the commerce of the United States, President 
I^incoln issued a proclamation on April 19, 1861, declaring 
that these would be treated as pirates. 

An opportunity to enforce the proclamation soon arose. 
The privateer Savannah, with thirteen men on board, was cap- 
tured off Charleston Harbor on June 3d. The prisoners were 
taken to New York and placed in the " Tombs " (the city 
prison), where they remained until turned over to the War 
Department and transferred to Fort Lafayette, on February 3, 
1862. They were brought to trial on the charge of piracy 
on October 23, 1861, but they had excellent counsel and tlieir 
case was presented with such skill and vigor that the jury dis- 
agreed. Before another trial could be had, it had been decided 
to treat them as prisoners of war. Undoubtedly this decision 
was hastened by the attitude of Great Britain, which was de- 
cidedly unfriendly to the claim of the United States, but the 
principal cause was the action of the Confederate Government, 
to be mentioned hereafter. 

The day after the battle of Bull Run (or Manassas), 
July 22d, the schooner Enchantress, under charge of a prize 
crew from the privateer Jeff Davis, was captured and the 
crew was taken to Philadelphia. There, Walter W. Smith, 
prize-master, was tried for piracy in the United States Court, 
October 22-28th, and was convicted. Soon after the news 
reached Richmond, the following order was issued : 
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AWAITING TRANS TOHTATION TO A NORTHERN PRISON. 186:) 

In this phoLograph appear more of the prisoners represented on the previous page, captured at the battle 
of ( hHttanooga, November iS, "ii, and io. 186.1. In the backgroimd rises I^ookout Mountain, where 
Hooker fought his sensational battle above the clouds, driving his opponents from every position. Their 
work is over for the present; in a few days more these prisoners will be shivering in the unaccustomed climate 
of the North. Shelter was provided for such unfortunates in Federal prisons, but fuel was often scanty 
and in some cases wholly lacking. The Northern winters destn)yed many Southern lives. The medical 
and surgical attendance of the prisoners was unsatLsfactory on both sides; 10,00n of the flower of the Northern 
medical profession were at the front. To say that abundant bedding and clothing was issued to Confederate 
prisoners in the North is too sweeping. Report after report of Federal medical inspectors states that prison- 
ers were frequently without blankets or straw. The problem of caring (or them was a tremendous one. 
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War Depaktmevt, Richmond, Nov. 9, 1861. 

Sik: You arc hereby instructed to choose, by lot, from among tlie 
prisoners of war, of highest rank, one who is to be confined Jn a cell 
appropriated to convicted felons, and wlio is to be treated in all respects 
as if such convict, and to be hold for execution in the same manner as 
may be adopted by the enemy for the execution of the prisoner of war 
Smith, recently condemned to death in Philadelphia. 

You will also select thirteen other prisoners of war, the highest in 
rank of those captured by our forces, to be confined in the cells reserved 
for prisoners accused of infamous crimes, and will treat them as such so 
long as the enemy slmll continue so to treat the like number of prisoners 
of war captured by them at sea, and now held for trial in New York 
as pirates. 

As these measures are intended to repress the infamous attempt 
now made by the enemy to commit judicial murder on prisoners of war, 
you will execute tliem strictly, as the mode best calculated to prevent 
the commission of so heinous a crime. 

Your obedient senant, 

(Signed) J. P. Benjamin, 

Acting Secretary of War, 
To Brig.-Gen. John H. Winder. 

The order was obeyed the next day, and Colonel Michael Cor- 
coran of the Sixty-ninth New York was chosen by lot as the 
hostage for Smith. As only eleven Federal field-officers were 
held as prisoners, three captains were chosen by lot to comiilete 
the quota, and all were placed in close confinement. 

This move caused intense excitement in the North. The 
friends of the officers bombarded the War Department with 
letters pleading for exchange, and finally the United States 
Government receded from its position, which was untenable. 
Judge Grier, one of the bench who tried Smith in Philadel- 
phia, aptly said that he could not understand why men taken 
on the sea were to be hanged while those captured on land 
were to be held as prisoners, or released. 

At first buildings already constructed were used for the 
confinement of prisoners. The abandoned penitentiary at Alton, 
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CONFEDERATE PUISONEUS WAITING TOR THE RAILROAD TR.VIN 

CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE 

1864 



p.i the battle of Clmttanooga the Army of tlie Cumlierland under General ThoDias assailed the field-works 
t the foot of Mission Ridge, November 15, 1863, and captured them at the [wint of the bayonet. Then, 
■without orders, the troops, eager to wipe out the memory of Chickamauga, pressed gallantly on up the ridge, 
heedless of the deadly fire belched into tlieir verj' fares, and overran the works at the summit like a torrent, 
capturing thirty-fi\e guns and prisoners wholesale. As this photograph was taken,some of the Confederate 
prisoners were standing at the railroad depot awaiting transportation to the prisons in the North. There 
such bodies were usually guarded by partially disabled soldiers oi^anized as the Veteran Reserve Corjis, 
They had more to eat than the Northern prisoners in the South, yet often less than the amount to which 
they were entitled by the army regulations. In the South, during the last years of the war, prisoners almost 
irtar\-ed. while their guards fared little better. With all the resources of the North, Confederate prisoners 

Kten went hungry, because of the difficulty of organizing such a tremendous task and finding suitable 
Gcera to take charge. The Northern soldiers in the field frequently suffered from hunger for days at a time. 



tUuinMh, wm* inkjeii Ufr ttK a*xtHim»)^i»m of il*Mif*3Ai:mU: 
^'i¥My:T* ill tijre M'««t, w-tjile m Hie Kmrt tije forts alrMj; the sea- 
ijtmrti. itkiiiviiuK f'^/rt M'arrcri in Ktn^m IlarW-. Forts La- 
TMyHtf. mmi O^uniliUK at \e«' ^'ork, f'ort McHtiirj' in Che«a- 
|X4k^ Kay, l-V/rt l><rla«'are in tlie J>eLiiM'are Kiver. and ttie Old 
i'mfii/A at Wavfiint^Mi, w«re ttiin-t^rU^l into pnw^u>. In Kich- 
uifHul. \*AMf*fffstfiim*!h H-hi<'li otMild I>e traiufonfied MJtli ocnn- 
|«irativ*rly little Mork i/it/j places for tlw dfrtention of \tT'ui(avtr&, 
M'-r*: Uatvui. AutfHiK tliew; Mere l>if^K<if/fi, CreM-'s, Castle 
'Miiin<i>rr, I'^miUrrtxrti. aiKl others. Later l>ibln', uliich had 
f^vfii an oU wareliiMjtie. fietainie tlie chief ofKoers' itrwm. Castle 
J'iiw'kney in Oiarle«ti>n IlarU^r. and wmie enipty huildings in 
'riiw»lo'>ui, Alaftania, were aUo uited. 

A* tiie wtir went on, it hsk found tliat such accommoda- 
tions were efitirely inaxle<|tiate, 'J'he capacity of tlie forts along 
tiiii; K'nUiard was limited, with the exception of Fort Uelaware, 
and Ursides ttiey were mum full of [xilitical prisonen*. Fort 
Warri'ii, in titmUm llarU^r, siteltcred a nuiii)>er of Confederate 
privatirs diirinj; the firxt year of the war. hut later was used 
chiefly for the e/;iifinenient of jKjIitical priMMiers and general 
olfieers. Likewise, tlie Old ('apitol at Washington, which had 
Ixrff/i hiiilt aftirr the destruction of the Capitol during the War 
of IHI'J, and in whieh for several years the sessions of Congress 
iiiul iM-en held, wliile ttie present Capitol was huilding, was %'er>' 
sekhfiii used for prisoners of war, hut was devoted to the de- 
ti-ntion of eili/ens sus|>ected of disloyalty to the L'nion. The 
pressure ujKfn tlie weoiniiMMlations at Uichmond led to the 
transfer of the private soldiers to an enclosure on Belle Isle in 
the .fumes Kiver, 

For the piir{MM<e of l>ettcr administration, the government 
ut U'asliingtfMi, in Octolier, 1801, ap|M>inted Lieutenant-Col- 
onel William IlolTinan, one of the <ifficers who had heen sur- 
rendered in Texas, eommissary-general of prisoners. Colonel 
Jloffniun, for he was mum promoted, served to the end of the 
war, though for u few tnonths he was transferred west of the 
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DISTANT VJFW OF BKU,F. PLAIN TAMP OF CONFEDERATF. PRIRONF.RS. MAY. 18(14 



This phologrufih ku.'^ luken just uflcr ttir S|K)lsyl\'iitiiu i-unipiiign. In tlic mursp uf which Grnal lost thirty-six thousand iqcd in cnitual- 
t\vs but cnptumi srverul tliousunil Ccnfi^t'rates, pHit uf whom appear iTcmcliu){ this prisiin rutiip. A tin}' totluuua Btrruni nins 
tliruugh the deft in tlje hills. Near the tenttr uf the picLurp a smalt hridgc spanning it can be desciied, Furthtr to the right is a 
giuup uf Unioa Mildiws. Thi^ swiic is ou llic line uf fommunifslion from Beile Pluin, the liuae of supplies, to the array at the front. 
E<i'hunge3 had been stopped by order lit General Grant on the 17th of the previous month, when he started the h»minering process 
by which he nlUmately cnhnusted the Confetlerwy, but at the p rife of terrible losses to the I'nioti. The prisons In t he North became 
populated to BiiRiieutiun, yet Grant held Gnu until it was cerUin thut cichangee euulii have little influence on the final resulL 



J^litisissippi. All cotTes]M)iidence in regard to prisoners passed 
through his hands, and whatever uniformity there was in the 
contUtions in Federal prisons was largely due to this fact, as 
he estalilished rules for the guidance of the commandants, and 
provided for an elaborate system of inspections and reports. 
The niles, unfortunately, were not interpreted uniformly by 
the officers in charge, and he was hampered in administration 
by [H>litical influences. 

The Confederacy created no such office until November 21, 
1804, when General Winder was appointed. After his death 
in February, 1865, General G. J. Pillow served for a few days, 
and was then succeeded hy General Daniel Ruggles. In the 
last days of the Confederacy it was too late to reduce chaotic 
conditiotis to order. When prisoners were kept chiefly in Rich- 
mond, (Jeneral Winder had command, and had an undefined 
supervision over those outside. When the greater number of 
prisoners was sent South, he was placed in command of the 
prisons in G^rgia and Alabama, July 26, 1864, while General 
W. M. Gardner was given charge of prisons in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. The latter officer was partially disabled and 
was never able to assert his authority, on account of friction 
with local militarj' commanders. 

Citizens suspected of disloyalty to the Confederacy were 
confined in Richmond chiefly in the " Negro Jail," so called, 
usually known as Castle Godwin, and after this building was 
given up, were transferred to Castle Thunder. The prison at 
Salisbury, North Carolina, sheltered a number of this class, 
though later it was filled to overflowing with prisoners of war. 
The provost-marshals kept others under this charge in prisons 
scattered over the Confederacy. 

Citizens charged with disloyalty in the North were con- 
fined in various places. The Old Capitol, Fort Lafayette, 
Fort Warren, and dozens of other places were used for this 
purpose. At the end of the war, Jefferson Davis was confined 
in P^ortress Monroe, but this had been too near the lines during 





^P A CLOSER VIEW OF THE CO.\FEDER.\TE PRISONERS AT BELLE I'LAIX 

The photographer had worked up the valley nearer to the camp of Confederate prisoners at Uelle Plain 
when Uiis \iew was taken. The bed of llie tittle stream is now visible, with the group of soldiers lounging 
by its banks. It was on May ^3-'2fi, 1864. that Lee had checkmated Grant at the Nortli Anna River 
in the lattcr's advance toward Richmond. While the army was at Spotsylvania, its water base had been 
at Belle Plain, on Potomac Creek, but when Grant moved to the North Anna the base was transferred 
to Port R^jyiU. on the Rappahannock, and the Confederates at Belle Plain were sent on to Northern prisons. 
The biinien placed upon the South in feeding and guarding its jirisoners was overwhelming, and Colonel 
Robert Quid, agent of exchange, offered, later in the year, to deliver the sick and wounded at Savannah 
without equivalent. Transportation was sent late in November, and here and at Charleston, when the 
delivery was completed after the railroad leading to Savannah was cut, a1)out thirteen thousand men were 
%■ delivered. More than three thousand Confederates were delivered at the same time. After January 
1, 186.5, exchanges were recommenced and continued with little interruption to the end of hostilities in April. 





WHKRK FIVE THOUSAND CONFPIDEUATE PRISONERS 1,AY ENCAMPED 



On the Iieiglils above tlie hollow the Union sentries cim he (icscried ngainst the sky-line. The cluster 
of huts on the riglit-hand page is jiart of the Federal eanip. Fnmi Deeember. 18fi'2, 1 1 June, 1863, the 
gloomiest half-year of the war for tlie North, the Federal army was eneanipcd near Fulnioutli, Virginia, a 
little town oti the Rappahannock River opposite Fredericksburg, The winter-<|uarters stretched back for 
niiles toward Belle Plain and Aquia Creek, the bases of supplies. Continuous scouting and skirmishing 
went on throughout the winter, and the Confederate prisoners captured during this time were confined at 
Belle Plain until arrangements could be made to send them to Northern prisons. Here also was the great 
(juurtermaster's supply depot, and these prisoners at least never lacked ample rations, They were but a 
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few of the 4fi3.634 Coiifcderatt- soldiers who were captiiretl tliiriiij; the war. Tliis figure is that iif Genenil 
F. C. Ainsworth, of the United States Rt-eonl anti Pension Office. Of this huihIht 247.769 were paroled 
on the field, and '25.706 died while in captivity. The Union soldiers captured duniig the war numl>ered "i 1 1 ,411, 
according to the same autliority, and of these 16,668 were [mroled on the field, and 30,218 died while in 
captivity. The difference lietween the number of Union and Confederate prisoners is due to the in- 
clusion in the Confederate nimi!>er of tlie armies surrendered by Lee, Johnston, Taylor, and Kirby Smith dur- 
ing the months of April and May, 1865. There are other estimates which differ very widely from this, 
which is probably as nearly correct as possible, owing to the partial destruction of the reconl.-i. 
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the war to risk the placing of prisoners of importance there. 
Provost-marshals arrested thousands in the Xorth, who were 
often held for months and frequently dismissed without being 
informed of the charges against them. The number thus ar- 
rested in the South was large, but much smaller than in the 
Xorth. Military commanders attempted to play the despot 
both North and South. 

As the war went on and prisoners were taken in larger 
and larger numbers, it was seen on both sides that greater 
provision must be made for them. In the Xorth, some prisons 
were constructed especially for this purpose. In other cases 
camps of instruction were surrounded by fences and the en- 
closed barracks were filled with captives. The most important 
of the first class were Johnson's Island, in Sanduskv Hav, Ohio ; 
Point Lookout, Maryland, and Rock Island, in the Mississippi 
River. Among the second were Camp Douglas, at Chicago, 
Illinois; Camp Butler, at Springfield, Illinois; Camp Morton, 
at Indianapolis, Indiana; Camp Chase, at Columbus, Ohio; 
and the Barracks, at Elmira, Xew York. 

The Gratiot Street Prison in St. Louis had been an old 
medical college, and Myrtle Street Prison had been used as a 
negro market. Fort Delaware, on an island in the Delaware 
River, had been constructed by General McClellan while a 
member of the Engineer Corps. A dike kept out the tide 
which would otherwise have washed over the island, and bar- 
racks were constructed within the enclosure. At various times 
and for short periods, prisoners were held in other places, but 
those mentioned were the most important. 

The principal Confederate prisons besides those already 
mentioned were Camp Sumter at Anderson, Georgia; Camp 
Ijawton, at Millen, Georgia, established late in 1864, to re- 
lieve Andersonville ; Camp Asylum, at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Macon, CJeorgia; Florence, South Carolina; and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Large numbers of prisoners were also 
confined for short periods at Raleigh, Charlotte, and Savannah. 

[44] 
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Foru coNSPiruous union inmates of libuv prison 



General Gralium wiis 
ivoimded and taken prison- 
er at Getlysburg. after 
Iiaviiig distinguished him- 
self at filendale aiid Mal- 
vern Hill. He was con- 
fined for several inonths in 
Libby Prison, and after 
hU exL-hange be had com- 
mand of the gnithoitt 
flotilla and toi>k part in 
the attack on Fort FLsher. 
(.Jenera! Hayes was taken 
I>ri3oner in the operations 
around Richmond and held 
in Libby almost to the end 
of the war. He was ap- 
[Kiinted to distribute the 
supplies sent to the Federal 
]>risoners in Richmond by 
the United States Gov- 
ernment and tlie Sanitary 
I Commission. While Col- 
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onel Sanderson was con- 
fined in Libby Prison he 
issued a statement sus- 
taining the contention of 
tlie Confederate authori- 
ties regarding the rations 
Lssued the prisoners, for 
which he was denounced 
by a mass- meeting of of- 
ficers held in the prison, 
who declared that their 
fixxl wa.s insufiicient to 
sustain life. General Dow 
was wounded and cap- 
tured in the attack on 
i'ort Hudson in July, 1863. 
For more than eight 
inonths he was confined in 
Libby Prison, but wius 
afterward sent South. 
He was exchanged for 
W. H. F. Lee, nephew 
of Robert E. Lee. 
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In addition, for a time prisoners were held at Cahaba, Ala- 
bama, and during almost the entire war there were prisoners at 
Camp Ford, Tyler, Texas, and at Camp Groce, at Hemp- 
stead, Texas. 

The question of the treatment of prisoners on both sides 
will be discussed more at length in a subsequent chaj>ter. Ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations, first set forth by both 
Departments of War, prisoners were to be fed precisely as 
regular troops, and humane regulations were annoimced. All 
rules, laws, and regulations must he carried out by men, and in 
the enforcement and administration of regulations there was 
much variance on both sides. In the North, the prisons were 
overcrowded, though none, perhaps, except Gratiot Street 
and Myrtle Street prisons in St. IvOuis, was so badly over- 
crowded as Andersonville, where hardly thirty-five square feet 
of ground to the individual was available when the stockade 
held the largest numlwr. 

Prison work is generally unpleasant, and difficulty in se- 
curing efficient commandants and guards was encountered. 
The more energetic and ambitious officers preferred active 
ser\'ice in the field, and on both sides efficient soldiers were 
needed at the front. In some instances the commandants were 
civilians, given military rank for the purpose, and placed in 
charge of raw levies, who knew little or nothing of military dis- 
cipline. In other cases they were partially disabled soldiers, 
organized in the North as the A'^eteran Reserve Corps. In 
the South, the guards were sometimes conscripted militia. 
Negro troops formed a part of the guard at several Northern 
prisons. Seldom was the nominal rank of the commandant 
higher than that of colonel, and yet many prisons held more 
than five thousand men; several, more than ten thousand, and 
Andersonville had at one time more than thirty thousand. 
Some men who might have been good officers had their respon- 
sibilities il>een less, failed ignominiously in the face of difficulties 
confronting them. They must satisfy their superiors, escape 





^^ws Colonel Michael Corcoraa wa-s held us husUige for Wjilter W. Smith, prize-master of the schooner En- 
^^Kumtresn, who was convicted of piracy ui the United States Court in October, 1861. so the officers shown 
^Ho tlus page were held as hastages for Uie privateers taken al>oard the Savannah, They were to" receive 
^Rxactljr the same treatment as that meted out to the privateers. General Neff was lieutenant-colonel of 
the Second Kentucky at that time, (ieneral Revere major of the Twentieth Massachusetts, General 
Vogdes a major in the regular artillery, and (Jeueral I,ee was colonel of the Twentieth Massachusetts. 




the unreasoning censure of public opinion, and at the same time 
keep their prisoners. 

Prisoners in the North got more to eat than in the South, 
after 1862, at least, yet they often got less than the amount 
to which they were entitled by the army regulations. In the 
South during the last year of the war, prisoners starved, while 
their guards fared little better. ^Vith all the resources of the 
Noi'th, prisoners were often hungry, frequently because of the 
inefficiency of their commanders. Commissaries in collusion 
with contractors sometimes reduced the rations of the prisoners 
both in quality and quantity. In one case, at least, a commis-. 
sary was dismissed from service, but because of his political 
friends was restored. The rejjorts of the Federal inspectors 
are set forth in the " Official Records." 

Shelter was provided in the North, but fuel was often 
scanty, and in some cases lacking. In some of the Southern 
prisons no shelter was provided, and fuel was likewise scanty, 
thougli fortunately not so much needed for comfort. The med- 
ical and surgical attendance was very often unsatisfactory. 
For, as in the case of the commanding officers, surgeons pre- 
ferred sen'ice among their own people to that of attending 
prisoners. Even where the intentions of the surgeon were the 
best, they had lately come, in most cases, from civil life. Many 
were not commissioned, but were hired by the month. Of the 
management of hospitals many knew almost nothing. Some 
rose to their responsibilities, others did not. Where they did 
not the prisoners suffered. 

Nor must tlie influence of climate be neglected. To many 
of the Northern prisoners the prolonged heat of the Southern 
prison-camps during the summer caused disease regardless of 
other factors. It is no less true that, if the Soutlicrn sun was 
disastrous to the Northerner, so the Northern winter destroyed 
many Southern lives. The men taken to Klmira or Johnson's 
Island in the summer-time, wearing thin summer clothes, often 
without blankets or overcoats, suifered during the winter. The 
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< UMMISSIONKr) ()K|-|( KRS OF THE NINETEENTH ViWX INI-ANTRV AS I'K1S<)NERS OK WAR 
These pictures represent some of the rHg|;i.il non-commissioDcd ufGcera and coiumissiuDiij uffice ra uf the Nineteenth Iowa Inluoto' 
after they rcacheij New Orleaiui tor eMehmiKe. RoKors and neigsora lind eviiiently heeM held at n premium in Camp Ford, from whieh 
they had come. During ulmost the entire war tliix Confederate prison was maintained near Tyler. Texas. For a time it seemed 
forgotten. I'p to the spring of 1SG4. eiinditions here were belter than in many other prisons. The sto<;kade inrhlded a number of 
noble trees, several springs, and a slreitm of somi- siw. .\bundant opportunitiea for bathing were afforded, Drinking water was 
excellent. Wood was plentiful and an abundant supply of fn'sh meat was fumislied. Prisoners at first buill themselves log huts. 
Later any simple shelter was a luxury. Many o( the captives were foreeil to burrow into the sitles of the hill. The supply of wood 
became scanty. Meat Krew scarcer until lit last rom-menl was the staple article of diet, Cli>thes wore out and were uot replaced. 




statement an abundance of clothing and bedding was issued to 
Confederate prisoners in the North is too sweeping. Large 
quantities of cast-off and rejected clothing were issued, but 
report after report of Union medical inspectors states that pris- 
oners were frequently without blankets or straw. This was 
usually because the quartermaster was inefficient or careless. 

The number of prisoners held during the war can, per- 
haps, never be accurately known. General F. C. Ainsworth, 
when diief of the United States Record and Pension Office, is 
quoted by Rhodes as follows; "According to the best infor- 
mation now obtainable from both Union and Confederate rec- 
ords, it appears that 211,4ill Union soldiers were captured dur- 
ing the Civil War, of which number 16,668 were paroled on the 
field and 80,218 died while in captivity; and that 462,634 Con- 
federate soldiers were captured during that war, of which num- 
ber 247,769 were paroled on the field and 25,976 died while 
in captivity." A letter under date of March 9, 1911, says that 
he has no further information justifying a change in these 
figures. Of course, this large number of Confederates cap- 
tured includes the armies of Lee, Johnston, Taylor, and Kirby 
Smith surrendered during the months of April and May, 1865. 

This report is probably as nearly correct as can be made, 
owing to the partial destruction of records, though it differs 
verj' widely from two other reports which are often quoted: 
one by partisan historians of the North, attempting to prove 
inhumanity on the part of the South, and the other by South- 
erners who have attempted by it to show that conditions in 
Northern prisons were more fatal than those in the Southern. 
The first contention is based upon a report of Secretary Stan- 
ton, from information furnished by the commissary-general 
of prisoners. This says that " 220,000 rebel prisoners were held 
in the North and about 126,950 Union prisoners in the South." 
and that 26,436 deaths of Confederate prisoners occurred, 
while 22,576 Union prisoners are reported to have died in 
Southern prisons. 




DILAPIDATED TNION PRIS*)NERS AFTKR EKiUTEKN MONTHS AT TYLER. TEXAS 
The priion near Tyler, Te<a«. hnuwn ns t'nmp Ford, wita alwu.vs itn interesting pliicc. ei'cn wlien food and clothing worL- iiiosl stiinty. 
The prisoners here were an ingenious lot, who apparently spent their time in immilitary hut nuturol fr&temizing viih their guurds, 
nith whum tjicir relationa were nearly always pieitsant. In spite of ail the cfforta of the officera. tfar guards could not be prevented 
fnim Irwling with the prisoners. The Intter slaughtereil the eattic tor their own food; and from the hoofs and homs lliey mailc cHet-tive 
euuiLs. nnil curved l>eiiutiful seta uE cheekera and chessmen. Conditii>ns in this [irison were not hunl until ISQl, when the concurrent 
incrcRse in numbers and exhaustion of supplies and wood in the neighborhuod brought much suffering. It is reported that when the 
guunis IcBmed of the capture of Richmond, they went to their homes, leaving the prisoners almust without supervision to make their 
wity to New Orieans. With continued continL'ment, clothes wore out. hs is eviilent in the photographs, which represent officers anil 
enlistpd men of the Nineli-enth Io*n. With their bare feet Ihey were eviilently not in a condition to 1» present«l in "sodety." 
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The second estimate, used by Alexander H. Stephens, Sen- 
ator Benjamin H. Hill, and President Davis, cites an alleged 
report of J. K. Barnes, Surgeon-General, U. S. A., which pur- 
ports to give the number of Confederate prisoners as 220,000, 
and the number of Union prisoners in the South as 270,000. 
The authority quoted is an editorial in the National IntelU- 
gencery of Washington, which seems not to have been contra- 
dicted, though General Barnes lived for many years afterward. 
The report, however, is not to be found in the Federal archives ; 
it is claimed that there is no evidence that it was ever made, 
and further that there is no way in which Surgeon-General 
Barnes could have secured these figures. This, however, does 
not seem an impossibility, as the surgeons naturally made re- 
ports of the sick to him, and these reports always included the 
number in prison quarters as well as the number in hospital. 
Whether or not such a report was ever made, it does not now 
seem to be in existence. 

Absolute accuracy cannot now be secured, if indeed such 
accuracy was ever possible. During the last six months of 
the war, the Federal prisoners were transferred hither and 
thither, sometimes stopping for a week or less in one place, in 
the attempts to avoid the raids of Sherman's cavalry and the 
constantly tightening coils which were closing around the Con- 
federates. In these changes, as the prisoners were handed 
from commander to commander, were unloaded from one train 
into another, and transferred from one set of inefficient guards 
to another, hundreds escaped. 

Furthermore, since a Confederate commissary-general of 
prisoners was not appointed until the war was almost over, 
many commandants of prisons in the South made reports only 
to the commanders of departments, who often failed to forward 
them to Richmond. Anv statement of the number of Federal 
prisoners held in the South is, therefore, only an estimate. The 
relative mortality growing out of prison life will be discussed 
in another chapter. 
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BBIGADIER-OEXKRAL WILLIAM HOFFMAN, FEDERAL COMMI8- 
SARV-(iENKKAL OF PHISOMKlta, TO HIM WAS DDE WHATEVER 
OF UNIFORMITY THERE WA9 IN THE CARE OF PRISONERS. 



THE PRISONS OF THE WAR 

By Holland Thompson 

THK prisons of the Civil War, North and South, were for 
the most part temporary makeshifts, hastily constructed, 
and seldom suitable for human beings in confinement; or else 
tliey were structures intended for other purposes and trans- 
formed into prisons. If judged by standards now generally ac- 
cepted, nearly all, as they actually existed, would have been 
condemned for the lack of the most elementary sanitary re- 
quirements. 

Prisoners were confined during the course of the war in 
more than one hundred and fifty places, but of these hardly 
more tlian twenty are important. In some of the others the use 
as a prison was short, or else the number confined was always 
small ; in many, conditions so closely resembled those in other 
prisons that the description of one fits all of the class. 

We may classify the important prisons of the war under 
the following heads: First, fortifications, of which Fort War- 
ren in Boston Harbor, Fort Lafayette at New York, and 
Castle Pinckney at Charleston are tyi)es; second, buildings 
previously constructed to restrain criminals, of which the old 
penitentiary at Alton, Illinois, was the most important; third, 
buildings constructed for various purposes, turned into prisons 
with more or less alteration, ty])ical of which were the Old 
Capitol at Washington, the Gratiot Street Prison in St. Louis, 
and the Libby in Richmond; fourth, enclosures surrounding 
barracks, sometimes previously constructed for other uses, 
and sometimes built for prison purposes, wliich type included 
several of the Northern prisons as Johnson's Island, Camp 
Morton, and Rock Island; fifth, enclosures within which 






LIBBY PRISON 



A UNIQUE PliOTOCRAPiT 



Several views of Libliy Prison were taken fmm the land aide, but this picture is unique in tliat it show; 
I he building as it appeared from the river. The hoat at the landing is loaded with provisions which hi 
been brought froiu the mills of the upi»er James River for the prisoners and garrison. The view is taken 
from the south side of the dock. This photograph, with those on the three following pages, were taken 
in.<side the Confederate luies during the war by Confederate photographers. The officers in Libby Prison 
were not satisfied with their food, with the exception of Major James M. Sanderson, who had served in the 
Union commissary department and who i.ssued a statement coiifirraing the claims of the Confederate 
officials, tliereby exciting the ire of his fellow-prisoners, who held a mass-meeting to condemn hira. 
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tents were pitched, as at Point I^ookout, Marj'land, and on 
Belle Isle in the James River; sixth, open stockades in which 
men were placed to secure shelter as best they might. Ander- 
sonville is the best knowTi of such prison enclosures. 

The fortifications, so far as enlisted men were concerned, 
were not important. Private soldiers were sent to Fort War- 
ren during the first year of the war, and some of the naval |)ris- 
oners were confined there afterward, but this prison held chiefly 
political prisoners and general officers of the Confederacy. It 
hears the unique distinction of being the only one which all 
inmates praise. For the greater part of the war it was under 
charge of Colonel (later Brigadier-General) Justin Dimick, 
an old army oflicer, who preserved discipline by kindness. 

Fort Lafayette, Xew York, held the pri\ateersmen pre- 
viously mentioned, and Confederate officers, hut was chiefly 
devoted to the restraint of citizens accused of disloyalty to the 
I'nited States. Its commander was Colonel Martin Burke, of 
whom General Scott said; " Colonel 5Iartin Burke is famous 
for his unquestioning obedience to orders. He was with me in 
Mexico, and if I had told him at any time to take one of my 
aides-de-camp and shoot him before breakfast, the aide's exe- 
cution would have been duly reporte<l." 

In Fort MeHenry, Baltimore, the prisoners were always 
drawn from many classes, privates, officers, chaplains, surgeons, 
and citizens suspected of disloyalty. The number of the latter 
was large at times, as probably a majority of the citizens of 
Maryland was Southern in sympathy. 

Fort Delaware, in the Delaware River, held prisoners of 
state and officers also within the fort, but it is better known as a 
place of confinement for private soldiers. Barracks for their 
accommodation were constructed within the wall surrounding 
the fort, and the number in confinement was always large. The 
ground upon which the prisoners were placed was several feet 
below the level of high water, which was kept out by means of 
dikes. The poorly constructed barracks in the shape of a " T " 
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C REPnODrCTION OF .' 



PnOTOCRAPH SHOWTNO THIS MOS1 
CONFEIIERATE HANDS 



FAMOUS OF ALL 



legative of this war-tltiie pliotogrnpli of Lihhy Prison was destroj-ed in the Ricliniond conflagration 
1 1865. Positives from this negative, taken by Rees of Riehmond inside tlie Confederate lines during the 
, were never sold. lis publication in this Histoky is its first appearance. Remarkable also is the fact 
iftt the central figure in the group of three in the foreground is Major Thomas P. Turner, commandant 
t Libby Prison and of Belle Isle. Major Turner was prominent in prison work almost from the beginning 
t the end of the war. He excited the enmity of a numlier of lus prisoners, and it was expected that he 
rould be tried after the surrender, \o charges, however, were brought against him, and he was released, 
whole miraljer of Union prisoners confined in Liblty Prison from the outbreak of the war to its close 
^estimated in round figures at 125.000. The books used in the office of Libby Prison and containing names, 
pment, date of capture, etc., of every Federal offii-er and private that ever passed its doors, were deposited 
B Washington. The books were found to be carefully and accurately kept by the chief-clerk, E. W. Ross, 



were often damp and cold during the winter. A Hungarian 
refugee, General A. A. Sehoepf, held command. Xo other 
Northern prison was so dreaded in the South as this. 

The only fortification in which the Confederate Govern- 
ment kept prisoners was Castle Pinckney at Charleston. Here 
for a time officers and men were confined, among them being 
Colonel Michael Corcoran of the Sixty-ninth Xew York, held 
as a hostage for the privateersman, Smith. 

Jails and penitentiaries were often used as prisons of war. 
but their use was generally temporary, as war does not prevent 
the commission of ordinan- crimes. General John H. Morgan 
and his officers were confined in the penitentiary at Columbus, 
Ohio. The chief building of this class was the abandoned State 
penitentian.' at Alton, Illinois. 

This building seems to have been established as a prison 
by order of General Halleck, on the 4th day of Februarj', 1 862. 
This commander, whose knowledge of the laws of war probably 
exceeded that of any other soldier on either side, recounts at some 
length the rules he wished established, which, however, were 
soon withdrawn. The prison was unfortunate in its command- 
ants, and was nearly always crowded. The water supply was 
scanty, and the drainage bad. It is not surprising that the 
mortality here several times was more than five per cent, a 
month and occasionally even higher. 

Buildings already existing were utilized to a greater 
extent in the South than in the North. Among the manufac- 
turing establishments of the South, tobacco-factories were most 
common. They were nearly always constructed of brick, and 
the light and ventilation were good. Comparatively little 
machinery was used and hence they could be easilj' cleared for 
prison purposes when rented or injpressed. 

Richmond was a center of this industry, and a number of 
the buildings were used as prisons and hospitals. The plan 
was almost invariable. They were rectangular, two or three 
stories in height, and entirely without ornament. The floors 





WHKRE THE FIRST FEDERAL PRISONERS WERE SENT— YOUNG SOUTH CAROLLNLVNS 
AT DRILL 

A^ain the reader penetrates inside the Confederate lines in war-time, gaxing here at the grim prison bar- 
riers of Castle Pinckney, in Charleslon Harbor, where some of the Union prisoners captured st tlie first 
battle of Bull Run, July 'i\, 18fil, had been sent. The thick atone walla frown down upon the boys of the 
Charleston Zouavp Cadeis, assigned to guard these prisoners. Here they are drilling within the prison 
under tlie command of Lieutenants B. John White (in front at the right) and B. M. Walimle, just behind 
him. The eadet kneeling upon the extreme right is Sergeant (later Captain) Joseph F. Burke. The re- 
sponsibility wits a heavy one, but the "Cadets" were a well-drilled body of youngsters and proved quite 
' <inul to their dutie.s. This was early in the war before there were brigadier-generals scarcely of age, and 
yi>ulh had I»een found not to preclude soldierly (puilities. No escapes from this fortress have been chronicled. 
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were of heavy planks and were sometimes divided by partitions, 
but oftener the entire area of the floor was in one large room. 

Among these factory prisons was Liggon's, where the 
Bull Run and Ball's Bluff officers and a part of the privates 
were confined. This was next used as a hospital, then closed 
for a time, and again opened to receive Federal sick. Castle 
Thunder, where Confederate soldiers undergoing punishment, 
deserters, and citizens who were accused of disloyalty were con- 
fined, was another of this sort. Perhaps a half-dozen other 
factories in Richmond were used for prison purposes at differ- 
ent times during the war. Warehouses were also used for 
prison purposes in Danville, Lynchburg, Shreveport, and otlier 
towns. Castle Thunder was perhaps the worst of these, but it 
was a penitentiary rather than a prison of war. 

Libby Prison is often incorrectly called a tobacco-factory. 
It was the warehouse of Libby and Sons, ship-chandlers, situ- 
ated on the James River at the corner of Twentieth and Carv 
streets. It was a large four-story building, containing eight 
rooms. No furniture was ever placed in it, and the men slept 
upon the floor. From it. Colonel Rose and his companions 
escaped, in 1864, by tunneling from the basement floor under 
the street, but escapes were generally few. This prison was 
under command of Major Thomas P. Turner, though a subor- 
dinate, Richard Turner, had more direct control. 

For a time an attempt to preserve reasonable sanitary pre- 
cautions was made. The floors were washed ; a rude bathroom 
was installed, and the walls were frequently whitewashed. As 
the months went on, conditions gradually grew worse, as it 
was generally crowded, even after some of the officers were 
sent to Macon, Danville, and Salisbury. 

The prison at Cahaba, Alabama, was an old cotton-shed, 
partially unroofed, with bunks for five hundred men. A few 
hundred prisoners were confined here early in 1864, but were 
transferred to Andersonville soon after that prison was opened. 
In the summer of 1864 prisoners were again sent here, and in 
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THE rOXFFDKRATE COMMANDANT IX THE FOREGROUND 
THE CAPITOL OF THE CONFEDERACY 



IN THE DISTANCE 



rominent in the foreground is Major Thomas P. Turner, commandant of Belle Isle and Lihby Prison. 
B is dad in Confederate gray, with a soft felt hat, and his orderly stands behind him. Before him are 
me tents of the Union prisoners — a trifle nearer the Capitol at Richmond seen across the river than they 
! to be at the present juncture. The fact that this noble edifice was erected under the direction of 
liomos Jefferson, on the plan of the Maison-Carree at Nimes, could do little to alleviate their mental dis- 
The crest of the hill on which Major Turner is standing is one hundred and twelve feet above tide- 
irater, overlooking the encampment. The guard and guard-tents appear in the distance at the edge of the 
This is the fourth successive war-time photograph taken inside the Confederate lines shown in this 
utpter. The original negative was destroyed by fire on the memorable morning of the 3rd of April, 1865. 
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October more than two tltoiisaiid were confined within the 
stockade surrounding the prisim. The prisoners cooked their 
own food; the commissary seenis not to hare used proper dili- 
gence, and on account of lack of tools the enclosure was badly 
policed. The water supply was generally good, though at one 
time subject to [lollution. 

Tlie cliief Feileral prisons of this class were the Old 
Capitol at Washington, ami the tiratiot Street Prison in St. 
I.ouis. After the burning of the Capitol by the British during 
the War of 1812. a temjmran,' stnicture was hastily erected to 
house Congress while the present Capitol was building. After- 
ward it was used as a boanling- house, but gradually fell into 
dilapidation. During the Civil War, it and some adjoining 
houses were used to confine j>risoners of war. deserters, sus- 
pects. an<! persons awaiting trial for political offenses. After 
the war some Southern state officials were contined there. 

The (Iratiot Street Prison c^intained at all times during 
its histon.' as a prison a nmtley crew of Federal deserters, 
bounty- jumpers, offenders against the laws of war. spies, bush- 
whackers, and citizens charged with disloyalty as well as pris- 
oners of war. The building, formerly the McDowell Me<lieal 
College, was eonstruete<l in 1847 by Doctor J. M. McDowell. 
an<l its urchiteeture is said to have represented the eccentricities 
of the builder. An octagonal central buikltng, surmounted 
by an oddly shaped dome, was flanked by two wings. The 
central building was not divided, and each of the nioins had a 
diameter of alK>ut sixty feet. The safe capacity of the build- 
ing was hanlly more than five hundred, nlthough at times twice 
that number were crowded within its walls. It seems that 
often civilians and prisoners of war were confined together. 
Twice the inmates set the building on fire. With so many reek- 
less men among the prisoners, attempts to escape were fre- 
(]uent. Sometimes the guard was attacked, and at other times 
the prisoners tunneled under the walls. 

The prisons of the next class, that is, enclosures 
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THE KEEl'KRS OF WMNT LOOKOLT PRISON 
BRrGAl)IER-GKNKR.\L JAMKS IJARNKS AND STAFF AT TOINT LOOKOUT, MD. 



Brigadicr-Gcueral James Barnes was in command of the district of St. Mary's, with headquarters at Point 
L<x>kout, Md., during the latter part of the war. Here the largest prison of the North was established 
August 1, 1863, on the low peninsula where the Potomac joins the Chesapeake Bay. No barracks were 
erected within the enclosure; tentji were used instead. There was at all times a sufficiency of these for 
shelter, though at times nearly twenty thousand C'onfederate prisoners were in confinement here, and they 
were occafiionall\' overcrowded. Negro troops formed part of the guard, and such a vast number of prisoners 
naturally required a large organiKatioii to take care of them. In this photograph are sliown all the officers 
in comiection i^ith the prison. From left to right, not counting the two wtldiers holding the flags, they are; 
Dr. A. Heger, medical director; Captain C. 11. Drew, a.s.sistant adjutant-general; Captain H. E. Goodwin, 
n.ssistant quartermaster; Lieutenant H. C. Strong, assistant quartermaster; Brigadier- General James 
Barnes; Major A. G. Brady, provost-marshal; Dr. T. H. Thompson, surgeon; Captain J. W. Welch, 
ordnance officer; Lieutenant Wilson, aide-de-camp; and the last is Lieutenant J. T. Cantwell, engineer. 



containing barracks, belong entirely to the Xorth. All of them 
were overcrowded at times; the drainage was frequently bad, 
and the water supply was generally insufficient. Though sev- 
eral had been previously used as recruiting and instruction 
camps, such use had been only for a few months at a time, and 
the soldiers had had, of course, large liberty. 

On the appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel William Hoff- 
man, as commissary-general of prisoners, October 7, 18f>l, 
he was immediately ordered to select a jjrison site in the 
Xorth, but was limited to no higher latitude " than the west 
end of Lake Erie, in order to avoid too rigorous a climate." 
Colonel Hoffman reported in favor of Johnson's Island, 
lying in Sandusky Bay, about two and a half miles from 
the city of Sandusky. The island was about a mile and a half 
long and from one-quarter to one-third of a mile wide, and 
was covered with trees. The prison fence, enclosing about 
seventeen acres, had sentr\' jjosts on the outside, while inside 
were rude barracks two stories high. In the beginning, it was 
thought that tliis i)rison, together with the forts already men- 
tioned, would be sufficient to house all prisoners, as no one 
then dreamed that as many as sixty thousand would l)e in dur- 
ance at one time. Colonel Hoffman was expected to take 
charge of this prison. The first commandant was W. S. Pier- 
son, a business man of Sandusky, entirely without military 
training, who was commissioned major to command a battalion 
of prison guards raised for the jmrpose. He was later suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Charles W. Hill, who conmianded to the end. 

The number of Confederate prisoners soon became so 
large that other jmsons were necessary, and during 1862 it was 
determined to restrict this prison to officers. The number so 
confined after August, 1863, ranged from about seventeen 
hundred to about three thousand two hundred and fifty, with an 
average of about two th<jusand five hundred. On the whole, 
conditions here were good, except that sanitation was neglected, 

Camp Jlorton, at Indianapolis, was originally the State 
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GHATIOT STREET PRIStJN. ST. LOi:iS. MISSOI.RI 



wiLa su drendc'd in thr Soiitli 
as this, where Uie poorly eotl- 
stnlcted barracks, several feet 
below the level of Iiigh water. 
were always damp and cold- 
Port Warren, for the greHter 
part of the war, was under 
eharge of Colonel (l»ter Brig- 
adiei^GeneraJ) Justin Uimii.-k, 
an officer who gradUBtinl from 
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The Gratiot Street Prison in 
St. Louis, shown Iw-Iow, was 
coirinianded during the last 
year of Ihe war by an able 
officer. Captain R, C. Alli-n. 



Fair Ground, which had been used during the fall and winter 
of 1861 and 1862 as barracks for a few Indiana troops. The 
camp was turned into a prison to accommodate those captured 
in Forts Henry and Donelson, and what had formerly been 
sheds for horses and cattle or exhibition halls became barracks 
for prisoners. Apparently some of these barracks had no floors 
and during the winter could not be kept clean. The buildings 
were cheaply built, and the snow, wind, and rain came through. 
A part of the time fuel was insufficient. The enclosure was 
large, contained a number of trees, and the possibilities of 
drainage were good. During the first year the camp was under 
control of the governor of Indiana, but afterward came under 
the sujjerA'ision of Colonel Hoffman, the commissary-general 
of prisoners. In 1863, Colonel A. A. Stevens of the Invalid 
Corps became commandant of the prison, and under him con- 
ditions improved. 

The prison at Rock Island stood on an island in the Mis- 
sissippi River between the cities of Rock Island, Illinois, and 
Davenport, Iowa. The island itself was about three miles long 
and half a mile wide. The construction of the prison was or- 
dered in Julj', 1863, and on August I'ith, the quartermaster- 
general instructed the builder that " the barracks for prisoners 
on Rock Island should be put up in the roughest and cheapest 
manner, mere shanties, with no fine work about them." A 
high fence enclosed eighty-four barracks arranged in six rows of 
fourteen each. The barracks were eighty-two by twenty-two by 
twelve feet, with a cook-house at the end of eacli. The ventila- 
tion was poor, and only two stoves were i>laced in each of the 
barracks. The water supply was partly secured from an ar- 
tesian well and partly from the river by means of a steam- 
pump, which frequently gave out for days at a time. Though 
the prison was not quite completed, over five thousand prison- 
ers were sent during the month of December, 1863, and from 
that time on the prison usually contained from five thousand 
to eight thousand prisoners until the end of the war. 
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 TIIE OLD CAPITOL PKLSON— SHOWING THE ADDITIONS BUILT AITER 1861 

Hnthe outset ot the nur. the only tenant of the Old Capitol — whtre once Die United Stales CoDRrpan Imd lieen lioiueil — nua an humble 
iienDan, who manageil to subsist himself and his familj' as a eubbler. Six months later the plaec kbs full of military offenders, pris- 
oners of atate, and captured Confederates, and the guards allowed no one tu stop even fur a minule on the otJierside of the itre«t. 
Many prominent Confederate generals were confined In it, with scores of citizens auspecteil of disloyalty tu the Union. Captain Wir«, 
the keeper of Andersonrille Prison, was imprisoned here, and was executed on a gallows in tlie yard. These liews show the eirtensioni 
iioilt upon each ^de of the prison to contain mess-halls, and also to shelter prisoners of war. Iron liars have l>ecn placed In all the 
nindoHB. and sentries anil soldiers stnnd upon the sidewalk. Here Mrs. Rose C)'NeBl Greenhow, the (.'cmtedemle spy, was intarcuratcd. 
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During the first months the medical staff was inexperi- 
enced, and the camp was scourged by smallpox which was, in 
fact, seldom absent for any length of time. Later, a new medi- 
cal officer brought order out of confusion, but the staff here was 
never so efficient as at some other prisons. A very exj^ensive 
hospital was erected, paid for from the " prison fund," which 
amounted to one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars in 
1865. 

Camp Douglas, in Chicago, was a large instruction and 
recruiting camp, of which the prison formed a comparatively 
small part. The camp was on low ground, which was flooded 
with every rain, and during a considerable part of the winter 
was a sea of mud. The barracks were poor and conditions gen- 
erallv were unsanitarv. President H. W. Bellows of the Sani- 
tary Commission says, June 30, 1862, speaking of the bar- 
racks, " Nothing but fire can cleanse them," and urges the 
abandoimient of the camp as a prison. The place was not 
abandoned, however; and in February, 1863, out of 388-i j)ris- 
oners, 387 died. This mortality rate, almost exactly ten per 
cent, for the month, was not reached in anv month, in any other 
large prison during the war, so far as the " Official Records " 
indicate. 

Camp Chase, at Columbus, Ohio, was another instruction 
camp turned into a prison to accommodate the prisoners cap- 
tured at Forts Henrv and Donelson, in February, 1862, and 
used as such until the end of the war. Conditions here were sim- 
ilar to those at Camp Morton in general features, as were also 
those at Camp Butler, near Springfield, Illinois, which was, 
however, abandoned for prison purposes in 1862. 

After the suspension of the agreement to exchange pris- 
oners. May 25, 1863, the numbers in confinement began to ex- 
ceed the provision made for them, and in May, 186-i, some bar- 
racks on the Chemung River near Elmira, New York, were 
enclosed for prison purposes. Before the end of August, the 
number of j)risoners reached almost ten thousand. Conditions 
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KORT JOHNSON L\ SANDUSKY BAY, LAKE ERIE 



Tliis photograph shows one of the forts used to guard the prisoners at Johnson's Island, Lake Erie. The 
prison here was expected to he sufficient to acconiincxlate the whole number of prisoners taken during the 
war, in which, however. Quartermaster- (General Meigs was much disappouited. When Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Hoffman, commissary-general of prisoners, had been ordered to Lake Erie in the fall of 1861 to 
select a prison-site, with the limitation that it must be in no higher latitude "than the west end of Lake 
Erie, in order tti avoid too rigorous a climate," he reported in favor of Johnson's Island, lying in Sandusky 
liay, about two and a half miles from the city of Sandusky. The prison fence, enclosing about seventeen 
acres, had sentry \mais upon the outside, while inside were rude barracks about two stories high. This 
prison was first commanded by Major W. S. Pierson, and was then under charge of Colonel Charles W. 
Hill. After the first year of its existence it was occupied exclusively as an officers' prison. Sometimes more 
ihan three thousand were confined here at the same time. The average was about two thou.sand five hun- 
dred. Conditions in this prison were generally good, although the pri.souers from the Gulf States suffered 
intensely from the cold winds from Lake Erie. Some of them froze on the terrible New Year's Day of 1864. 



here were unsatisfactory, i)artly because of a feud between the 
surgeon and the commandant. 

The sick-rate was high. The barracks could accommodate 
less than half the prisoners sent here and tents were used by 
the remainder Meil on into the winter,' though the weather be- 
came intensely cold. On Decemlwr 4, 18(t4. the inspecting of- 
ficer rejjorts that both meat and flour were bad and that 116G 
of the prisoners had not even one blanket. The cold winds 
seemed especially severe upon the prisoners from the (Julf 
States, who, thinly clad and poorly nourished, were especially 
susceptible to pneumonia. The death-record furni.she<I the 
conmiissary-general of pri,soners shows for the winter of 1864- 
G5 an average death-rate of five per cent, a month. 

The next class, that in which tents were used for shelter, 
includes but two prisons. Point Lookout in Maryland, and 
Helle Isle, in the James River, near Richmond. The former 
was established August 1, I8(>3, on a low i)eninsula where the 
Potomac joins the Cliesapeake Hay. No I»arracks were erected, 
but tents were used instead. There seems at all times to have 
been a sufficiency of these for shelter, though they were some- 
times crowded. The prison was the largest in the North, an<l 
at times nearly twenty thousand were in confinement. The 
water at first came from wells only a few feet deep, but was, 
however, so strongly impregnated with iron and alkaline .salts, 
that a lK)at was ordered to bring fresh water, though for a con- 
siderable time the trips were irregular. Opportunity for bath- 
ing was afforded, but in winter the air was cold and damp, and 
the ground upon which most of the men lay was also damp. 
The commandant wiis changed several times, and condi- 
tions were never entirely satisfactory to the medical officers. 
As at Fort Delaware, negro troops formed a part of the 
guard. 

Belle Isle was an island in the James River, near Rich- 
mond, used after 1862 for the confinement of non-commissioned 
officers and enlisted men. The drainage was generally gootl; 




water was of course abundant, thougli soap was lacking, and 
at first rations were sufficient to presen-e the strength of the 
prisoners. During the summer of 1863 conditions were endur- 
able, but as larger numbers were sent thither, food became 
scarcer, and as the weather grew colder, much suffering ensued. 
On XovemWr 18, 1803, according to the report of the Confed- 
erate inspector, there were sixty-three hundred in confinement, 
though the encampment had been intended for about three 
tliousand, anil tents for only that number had been provided. 
^Vn effort to pi-(n'ide inore was made, but tents to shelter all 
the prisoners were never furnished. Many prisoners lay on 
the damp ground without protection of any sort and there was 
much suffering during the winter. 

Ijittle seems to have been done to better conditions except 
to hurry along the completion of the stockade at Andersonville, 
and on March fi, 18G1, tlie medical insi)ector reported that one- 
fourth the i)risoncrs were sick. As captives were sent further 
.soutli there were fewer conii)laints for a time, but in Septem- 
ber, 18(i4, conditions were evidently as bad as ever. The efforts 
of tlie officers in charge show how strained were the resources 
of the Confederiicy. Only seventy-five tents could be found in 
Richmond, and lumbt-r couhl not be had at all. 

The last class of jirisoiis. n\ien stockades without shelter, 
WHS found (inly in tlic South. It included Camp Sumter at 
Anderson, and Camp l.awton at Millen, Georgia; Camp Ford, 
neur Tyler, and Camp Croce near Hempstead, Texas, and the 
stockades at Savannah, Charleston, Florence, and Columbia. 
Though there were several Imildings within the fence at Salis- 
bury, tlicy could acconunodatc only a small proportion of the 
prisoners confined there, so tliat this prison belongs, in part 
at least, to this class also. 

As early as imi'i, the Confederate Commissary Depart- 
ment broke down under the strain of feeding both the Army of 
Northern A'irginia and a considerable number of prisoners in 
Virginia, The excliange of prisoners following the agreement 




t( AMP UOIGLAS. WHERK TEN TEK CENT. OF THE PRISONERS DIED ONE MONTH 
Fcbronrj-. ISU3. out d( 3,aKl prisi.nirs. 387 died at Ciiinp Douglus in Chicago, or almost exactly ten per rcnl.. a luortality rale tor 
! monlli nnt reached by any olhc-r lur|^ prison during the war. The enmp was on low ground, the druitutRc bad. and eonditioaa 
pmcmlly were unsanitary. Its abandunnicnt as a prison was urged by President H. W. Bellowu of the Sanitary Commission. It ia 
html for IIS In realise, oa we look at this group of apparently hale and hearty yomig men. how great a toll death took by reason of the 
Ignorance or indifference of their keepers. It was no uintelnplated part uf the war to allow such things to happen, but those in charge 
^Htf tlie prisoners were often hampered by lack gf appropriations and delay u) delivering supplies. The question of the proper feeding 
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tif July. IHCt'I, lessened the pressure somewhat, but subsequent 
captures made further provision necessary. In 1863, it 
was determined to build a large prison further south, in ter- 
ritory which was not tributary to \'irginia as far as foo<l was 
conecrned. After much investigation, Anderson, then a rail- 
road station twelve miles north of Ameriens. Georgia, was 
chosen. Here was constructed in 1863-64 the stnicture which 
acquired notoriety emiiil to that of the Bastile or Xewgate. 
The liK-ality was selected by Captain W. S. Winder, a son of 
General .Tohii II. Winder, then commanding the Department 
of Henrico. The plan of the post allowed both for offense anil 
defense, and showed engineering ability of tio mean order. 

The prison was a stockade, within which it was intended to 
build barracks for from eight to ten thousand men. This stock- 
ade was constructed of squared trunks of trees, about twenty 
feet long, set five feet into the ground, enclosing an area, first 
of about seventeen acres, afterward enlarged to al>out twenty- 
seven acres, though several acres were swamp. An outer 
stockade surrounded the prison, and a third was begim but 
never completed. The ground sloped clown on Iioth sides to 
a small stream, a branch of Sweet Water Creek, which ran from 
west to east through the stockade. This stream was about 
fifty feet below the highest point within the enclosure and the 
stream itself was about three hundred feet above the sea level. 
'I'he hills were cox-ered with pine trees which were cut clown to 
furnish material for the .stockade, and no trees of any consider- 
able size were left, though the stumps, the branches, and the 
underbrush covered the ground when the first prisoners en- 
tered. The soil was sandy with small admixture of vegetable 
mold or of clay. Water sank readily into the soil or was 
druined off. The stream flowing through the stockade was 
clear, the M-ater naturally pure, and the loc-ality seems not to 
have l»een unsuitable for a prison for the number of inmates 
for which it was originally designe<l. 

Though orders had t>cen given to construct the prison in 





ANDKHSUNVILLE EXACTLY AS IT LIKJKEl) FItOM THK ST<KKA1>B. AUGUST 17. Ifjfii 

Tbe Inking of Uicaf rcniiitkal)le photogmphs Baa witnessed by t'. VV. Reynolds, Ninety-sccoiid Illinois Infantry. Describing luinsiJf 
a.1 a torniCT "slar Imarder at AndtTsonvillo." he writes to the editors of thli HwTOBV: "I was a priaonpr of war in that plaee during 
the whole summer of '84, and I well remembt-r seeing a photographer with his eamern in one of the sentinel-boiea near the south gale 
during July or August, trying to lake a picture of the interior of the prison. I have often wondered in later years wh»l success 
this photographer had and why the public had never had an opportuuity to see a genuuie photograph of Andersonville Pri»on." 




1863, lal)or was scarce and difficult to procure. It was neces- 
sary to resort to impressment of slave labor, and the stockade 
was not completed in February, 1864, when the first instal- 
ment of prisoners arrived. 

Colonel A. W. Persons at first had charge of the post, 
and there seem to have been no complaints of his administra- 
tion, except that perhaps he should have urged the construction 
of more huts. A beginning was made, and few barracks for 
hospital use were constructed inside the stockade, but lumber, 
nails and labor were so difficult to procure that before more 
than a beginning had been made, the great wave of incoming 
prisoners swamped the prison authorities. From that time it 
was a constant struggle to secure performance in the rudest 
way of the routine duties of the day. 

During the month of March, 1864, the prison contained 
about seventv-five hundred men. Even this number filled the 
ench)sure, as only about one hundred square feet, that is, a space 
of ten feet by ten to the man, was available for each prisoner. 
Rations were issued uncooked and within this limited area 
** prisoners were compelled to perform all the offices of life." 

In April the number rose to ten thousand, in JMay to fif- 
teen and in June to more than twentv-two thousand men, and 
the amount of space available was thus reduced to about thirty- 
three square feet to the man. During June an addition of 
about forty per cent, to the area of the stockade was completed, 
and though nearly seven thousand additional prisoners were 
received during the month, the amount of space available for 
each was larger than it had been the month before. During 
August the mean strength of the prisoners was 32,899, and 
the average amount of space available less than thirty-six 
square feet to the man. But even this represents " the condi- 
tion of the stockade in a better light even than it really w^as; 
for a considerable breadth of land along the stream . . . be- 
tween the hills was low and boggy." General John H. Winder 
was placed in charge of this prison and also of the officers' 
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KLMIRA PRISON BEFORE THE ADDITIONAL BARRACKS WERE BUILT 

in earlj* picture of EIniira Hristm before additional barracks had !>eeii conatmcteii. The old burmcks are visible in Ihc luidillc 
^dbUnee. while almost the«itire apace in front is eovered with tents under which a considerable part of the Confederate prisoners were 
J «cconiniodaled until the winter. The Elmira Prison wan opened in May, 1864. Before the end of August the prisoners there mirobereil 
I ten thousand, Conilitions here were always bad, partly on aceount of the insufficient shelter, and partly because of a feud 
r between the commandant and surgeon. The Utter, E. F. Banger, wrote under dale of November L 1884, to Brigadier-General 
E J- K. Barnes. Surgeon-Gcnerul of the United Stales Army: "Since August there have been 8,011 patients admitted to the hospital, 
>,77o deatlu out of a mean slrengtli of S.-IIT prisoners of war, or twenty-tour per cent. adniitte<l and nine per cent. died. Unvc 
l:«Teraged daily 451 in hospital and 001 in quarters, an aggregate of 1,05S per day sick. At this rule llic entire command will be 
[.admitted to hospitA] in less than a year and thirty-aix per cent, die^," This was due to the delay in filling his requisitions. 



prison at Macon, while retaining for a time his control of the 
prisons in Virginia. His duties were largely those of a com- 
missarj'-general of prisoners but without the title and without 
the full authority belonging to the oiRce. 

The commandant of the prison interior was Captain Henry 
Wirz, about ^vhose character so much has been written. This 
officer was of Swiss birth, and at the beginning of the war was 
practichig medicine in Louisiana. He enlisted as a private 
in a I^ouisiana regiment, and at Seven Pines his right arm 
was badly shattered. On partial recovery he was assigned to 
General Winder for service in the prisons in Richmond, and 
in October, 1862, was sent to Alabama and Mississippi in 
search of missing records of prisoners, and for a time sen'ed in 
the prison in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. In 1863, he visited Kurope, 
one story says, carrying despatches to the Confederate agents. 
While there he sought surgical assistance but the surgeons 
failed to remove all the diseased bone, and during the last 
months of his life he was never free from pain. Early in 1864, 
he was ordered to report at Andersonville, where he was soon 
placed in command of the interior of the stockade. This com- 
mand he retained while prisoners were at Andersonville. 

General Winder, in June, telegraphed Adjutant-General 
Cooper that the stockade was already taxed to its utmost ex- 
tent, the mortality was considerable, and that additional guards 
and medical officers were needed. The assistance asked was 
promised him, and he was instructed to place the prisoners 
properly. In the light of conditions. General Winder's reply 
is not devoid of a certain grim humor: " You speak of placing 
the prisoners proiierly. I do not comprehend what is intended 
by it. I know of but one way to place them and that is to put 
them in the stockade, where they have between four and five 
square yards to the man. This includes streets and two acres 
of land about the stream." The attempt of the officers in 
charge to remedy the bad conditions which soon arose seem to 
have been sincere. Captain Wirz made requisitions for hoes. 





EVENING ROLI^CALL FOR THE ELMIR.\. PRISONERS— 18G4 

This photograph was chtTislied through lialf a century by Berry Benson, of the First South Carolina Volun- 
teer Infantrj', who escaped from Elniira by digging a tunnel sixty-six feet long under the tents and stockade. 
It shows the prisoners at evening roll-call for dinner in the winter of 1864. The sergeants in front of tlie 
long Une of prisoners are calling the roll. There were both Federal and Confederate sergeants. Elniira 
prison contained from the time of its establishment several thousand Confederate prisoners. The barnicks 
in the forcgroimd had been completed oidy a few days when thi.s picture was made, and up to that time 
a large number of prisoners had oi'cupied tents. The leaves are gone from the trees, and it is obvious that 
the winter frosts have set in. The tents were unhealed, and the inmates suffered severely from the cold. 
The sentry in the foreground is not paying strict attention to the prisoners. Tlie men grouped aroimd the 
tree are indicated by Mr. Benson as Federal officers. The rate of mortality in this prison was very high. 



shovels, and picks, but as the blockade grew tighter and the oM 
tools were worn out, this became a matter of greater and 
greater difficulty. Even the commonest implements were 
scarce within the beleaguered Confederacy. Sometimes he was 
unable to scire certain articles of food for want of proper ves- 
sels in which to place them. The commissary and quarter- 
master seem also to have struggled to secure the theoretical ra- 
tion, vix.: " Beef, one pound, or bac-on, one-third of a pound; 
corn-meal, one and one-fourth poimds, with an occasional issue 
of rice, beans, molasses, and vinegar." 

Soon, however, the ration dwindled to one pound of corn- 
meal and one-third pound of bacon. I^atcr, hacon «'as not al- 
ways issued. All the other articles were issued hut seldom. 
For the want of jiroper sieves the corn-meal \vas unsifted, and 
the sharp particles of the husk so irritated the stomachs and in- 
testines of those unaccustomed to its use that diarrhea was 
practically universal. The lack of vegetables, the crowding, 
and the filth brought on much sickness for which the hospital 
acc(»mmodations were totally inadequate. This hospital at first 
was insitle the stockade, but was soon transferred to the outside, 
though to httle advantage. 

In the ]>rison itself, as the summer came on, conditions grew 
more and more hard. We do not need to repeat the sensational 
accounts of prisoners so popidar just after the Mar. There ex- 
ist two documents, one a report of Lieutenant-Colonel D. T. 
Chandler, who inspected the prison in August, 186-1, and the 
report of Doctor J(Jseph Jones, who spent several weeks at the 
prison in Septend)er and October, 18ti4. These set forth 
clearly and disjiassionately conditions as they actually existed, 
and from them we arc able to reconstnict the }>rison scene. 
Here is the stockade, as Doctor Jones saw it in September, 
e^-en after the Avorst of the croM<ling was (jver : 

" In the stockade, with the exception of the damp lowlands 
bordering the small streams, the surface was covered with huts 
and small ragged tents, and parts of blaTikets and fi-aginents 





THE ONLY PHOTOGHAl'll SKiUMNt, [IIE WilULE OF ELMIRA PRISON CAMP 

This photograph. rpprDducFil iine-kult ubove urn] one-half below, is the only one showing the whole prison, which Inkes in an area of 

forty acres. Early [n the war a ren<lezvou£ camp hod been edtaLliglied nt Elmira, New York. After exchtuige of priaonen eeosetl in 

1H63. though battles eontinued to i>e fought, the number of Confeilerute prisoners inrreuited ver>' rapidly and further aceomnuxlation 

u necessary. These barmeks were chosen lo srrve as a prison ui May. 1864. The first detachment of Confederate prisoners ai 

re JiJy fith, 049 in number. During the month of July. 1864, 4,424 more were brought: during August. B.ISS; and from September 

o May li, 1SS3, i.SO.S ndditionid. making a total of 12.IJ9 prisoners of war. For a considerable time a large proportioo 

iTTe accommodated in tents, though barmuks were completed in the curly part of the winter. The site of the prison «as 

ras below the level of the Chemung River, and a lagoon of stagnant water caused much sickness. The severity of 

w irinter also brought much siitTering lo the prisoners, may of whom came from the warm Gulf Stales. The number of deaths to 

' 1, 186JS. was %9U; the number of escapes 17: those in the hospital. July 1. 1863. 218i and the number released, 8,970; total, le.liS. 

le figures wert^ taken from the books of Che officer in charge. The high fence was built when prisoners were ordered to this point. 




of oilcloth, coats, and blankets stretched upon sticks. The 
tents and huts were not arranged according to any order, and 
there was in most parts of the enclosure scarcely room for two 
men to walk abreast between the tents and huts. . . . Masses of 
com bread, bones, old rags, and filth of every description were 
scattered around or accumulated in large piles. If one might 
judge from the large pieces of corn bread scattered about in 
every direction on the ground, the prisoners were either verj- 
lavishly supplied with this article of diet or else this kind of food 
was not relished by them." The stream was not stnmg enough 
to carry away the filth and the swampy lowland became inde- 
scribably foul. 

Each day the dead from the stockade were carried out by 
their fellow prisoners and deposited upon the groimd under a 
bush arbor just outside of the southwestern gate. From thence 
they were carried in carts to the bur\-ing ground one-quarter of 
a mile Ilo^t^l^^■est of the prison. The dead were buried without 
coffins, side by side, in trenches four feet deep. 

Tlie hospital itself was a group of worn-out tents, many 
of them leaky and some of them without sides. There were no 
bunks and but little straw. Hundreds of tlie patients lay upon 
the bare ground. Their food differed little from that of the 
prisoners within the stockade though the surgeon in charge 
was able to obtain small quantities of flour an<l arrowroot. The 
prevalent diseases were scurvy, diarrhea, dysentery, and hos- 
pital gangrene. 

Doctor W. J. W. Kerr, who was a member of the medical 
staff at Andersonville during a considerable portion of its 
existence as a prison, has advanced the theorj' that the disease 
which they diagnosed as a form of scurvy was in reality pella- 
gra, declaring that the sym}>toms of this recently identified 
disease fit precisely liiuidreds of cases he observed in Ander- 
sonville. But M'hether scurvy or ijellagra. the effects were hor- 
ril)le. Here Doctor Jones says, " From the crowded condition, 
filthy habits, bad diet, and dejected, depressed condition of 





JEFORE THE OFFICE OF THE COMMISSAHY-GENERAL OF PRISONERS— 1801 



I The work in Ihe office of tlie (■ommissar)--geiicral ol prisoners wna arduous and important. The reports of a)[ jirisoua, llie requisilions 
for cirtraordinury supplies, and every detiiil of the hanilling of prisoners passed through his hands. Guided by these reeords and statis- 
tics, he indicated to tbe provosl-marahaU of the various armies where the prisonera should be sent. He issued his orders directly to 
tlie conunanding offieers regardless of the departmental commanders; he determined how the prisoners should be elothed and fed, and 
what accommodations in the way of new buildings nnd stockades should be prepatwi for them. Through this systematic method the 
whereabouts of almoat every prisoner taken by tbe United States troops was at all times a matter of recorii at headquarters, 
[a-fl] 




the prisoners, their systems became so disordered that the small- 
est abrasion of the skin from the rubbing of a shoe, or from the 
effects of the hot sun, or from the prick of a splinter, or from 
scratching a mosquito bite, in some cases took on rapid and 
frightful ulceration and gangrene." 

From this description of prison and hospital, one cannot 
wonder that nearly one-third of the total number of prisoners 
confined died within the space of eleven months. The crowd- 
ing, the poor food, the lack of medicine, the hospital infected 
with gangrene, the lack of the simplest hygienic appliances, 
homesickness, and last, but not least, the hot Southern sun alto- 
gether took fearful toll of those confined within the stockade. 
With the approach of Sherman's army all prisoners, except 
about five thousand sick, were transferred to Savannah and 
Charleston during the months of September and October. 
Colonel G. C. Gibbs, who now commanded at the post, took 
energetic proceedings to renovate the command. It was pos- 
sible to secure sufficient vegetable food for a few thousand men, 
and the death-rate fell considerably during December. Hos- 
pital sheds were built, and though a small number of prisoners 
was returned after General Sherman had passed, conditions 
were never so horrible. 

Camp Lawton, at Millen, Georgia, had been planned by 
General Winder early in the summer of 1864, after he had seen 
that the number of prisoners sent to Andersonville would ex- 
ceed the capacity of that prison. The prison was larger than 
Andersonville; the stream of water was stronger, and better 
hospital acconmiodation was planned. 

It was a stockade resembling that at Andersonville, but was 
square, and contained about forty-two acres. The interior was 
laid off by streets into thirty-two divisions, each of which in 
turn was subdi>ided into ten parts. The branches of the trees 
used in making the stockade were left on the ground, and the 
prisoners were able to make huts of them. The question of 
shelter was never serious here. 
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FOREST HALL MILITARY PRIHON. AT GEORGETOWN 

Ls one of the military prisons utilized by the provost- marshal. The antivitiea of these officials 
first brought to the consciouanesa of the non-combatant citizen the fact that a state of war actually existed. 
As a result of the widespread suspicion and broadcast accusations that persona not in sympathy with the 
Federal Government were spies, the arrest of hundreds in and about Washington and ia the other larger 
cities of the Union States was ordered without warrants on a simple order from the State or War Depart- 
ment, but chiefly the former. President Lincoln had claimed the right to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. 
Emmanders of such prisons as the above were instructed to refuse to allow themselves to be served with 
ts; or either to decline to appear or to appearand courteously refuse to carry out the instruction of the court. 
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About ten thousand prisoners from SaA'annah were sent 
here early in November, 1864. On the whole, the food supply 
was better here than at Andersonville, or at least more fresh 
meat was served, but many of these men had been a long time 
in prison. Surgeon Isaiah H. White, in appealing for money 
for his hospital, says, " Humanity and the fame of the Govern- 
ment demand that the extreme suffering among the prisoners 
be alleviated." The rejily to his appeal was simply that there 
was no money in the Confederate treasury for any purpose. 
With the approach of Sherman's army, the safekeeping of the 
prisoners was endangered. Before the 25th of Xovemher the 
prisoners had left Camp Lawton, and during the remainder of 
the war it was not occupied by any considerable number. 

A part of the Andersonville prisoners were sent to Charles- 
ton, and these, together with some previously confine<l in that 
city, were removed to Florence, South Carolina. Before a 
stockade was erected they were restrained in an open field with 
such an inefficient guard that many escaped. The report of 
General Hardee's inspecting officer, October 12, 1864, says that 
three-fourths were without blankets, and many almost without 
clothing. The hospitals were of boughs of trees, and only one 
medical officer was on duty. There was no longer a pretense of 
issuing meat, but, instead, sorghum molasses was substituted, 
and even this was not always forthcoming. 

The stockade was built from the trunks of trees set about 
five feet into the groun<l, enclosing about twenty-three acres 
sloping down from each end to a stream in the center. When 
the stockade was built a number of trees were left inside, but 
the prisoners soon cut these down for fuel and for shelter, and 
then dug out the stumps and even the roots. Wowl was also 
furnished. Various officers commanded during the few months 
it was open, and there was considerable conflict of authority 
until General Winder was placed in charge of all prisons east 
of the Mississippi. Ijieutenant-Colonel John F. Iverson held 
command of the prison, and his kindness and humanity have 
[a 






A CONFEDERATE PRISON IN PETERSBURG, APRIL, 18UJ 



This prison in Petersburg was knowTi as "Castle Thunder." NMien this photograpli was taken, in April, 
1865, for many months Confederate sentries hml been pacing up and down where the Union sentry now 
stands with his gun at "support arms." For months a suecession of Union prisoners had gazed out long- 
ingly through the bars, listening to the Union guns which day after day roared out the approaching doom 
of tlie Confederacy, The investment of Petersburg was the last great ta.sk demanded of the Army of the 
Potoniae. During tlie night of April ?d, Lee retreated from Petersburg and Richmond, and a week later he 
surrendered at Appomattox. On the foUowmg ]>age are some views of the interior courtyards of tliis great 
tobacco warehouse converted into a prison, where tlie incessant sound of the surge and thunder of battle 
and the increasing scarcity of food were the only indications to the pri-soners of the fortunes of the armies. 



been praised by some of his charges, and the adjutant, Lieu- 
tenant Cheatham, was also liked by the prisoners. The medical 
staff seems to have been unusually eificient, though as the pris- 
oners sent to this place had been long in captivity, the mortality 
rate was heavy. 

An abandoned cotton-factory at Salisbury, North Caro- 
hna, was purchased for prison purposes by the Confederate 
Government, November 2, 1861. From the beginning it was 
designed to contain Confederates under sentence of court mar- 
tial, disloyal citizens, and deserters suspected of being spies, as 
well as prisoners of war. 

The first prisoners of war reached the town on December 
12, 1861, and were the object of much curiosity to the people 
from the town and country around, many of whom had never 
seen " a real live Yankee " before. Other prisoners of war soon 
arrived, and during the month of March, 1862, they numbered 
nearly fifteen hundred. At this time, conditions were exceed- 
ingly favorable. Food was abundant, quarters were ample, 
weather was pleasant, and the prisoners frequently engaged in 
athletic sports. According to the report of the surgeon, only 
one died during the month of March, and the report for the 
quarter ending in April is also man-elous. The favorable con- 
ditions lasted through 1863. 

During the early months of 1864, the capacity of the prison 
began to be reached, but additions to the number were con- 
stantly made. During the month of October, about ten thou- 
sand arrived. Some of these were desperate men who had 
long been in prison. Cases of robbery, and even murder, 
among the prisoners were not uncommon, according to Junius 
Henri Browne and other prisoners there. 

For a considerable time the shelter remained inadequate, 
though an insufficient supply of old tents was finally provided. 
Those prisoners who could not be furnished with shelter bur- 
rowed in the earth or else built little mud huts, partly above 
and partly below the surface of the ground. The quartermaster 
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"CASTLE THUNDER" ON APRIL i, ISGJ- A PETERSBURG 
TOBACCO FACTORY USED AS A PRISON 



pri.soners. Tobacco factories 
\\frc often used for this pur- 
pose; the light and ventilation 
were good, and comparatively 
litUe machinery was used, ao 
llijit they could be easily 
cleared. At "Castle Thun- 
der" there was but little be- 
sides tobacco with which to 
feed either the prisoners or 
their captors. WTien the Fed- 
eral troops finally occupied the 
city, they found the ware- 
houses full of tobacco and 
gleefuUy helped themselves to 
it. Not a single source of sup- 
ply of food was to be found 
within the town. Rations 
from the Federal stores were 
issued to a large number of the 
needy and hungry inhabitants. 




INSIDE THE PRISON YARD 



set to work to build frame barracks «bicb would be adequate 
to shelter tlie multitude, but General Winder, after inspec- 
tion, pronounced the place unfit for a prison and declared 
tiiat the prisoners shoidd shortly be moved. All work was 
thereupon suspended, though the prisoners were not nio^-ed, 
and the greatest suffering (xxrurred after this time. 

An orgunizatiun and a tributary territory sufficient for 
two thousaii(] prisoners failed utterly when ten thousand were 
confined. The food supply became scanty in spite of the en- 
ergetic commissary. AA'ith the necessity of providing thirteen 
thousand rations every day, the commissary' verj' often did not 
have one day's rations on hand. !Mills were impressed and 
forced to grind wheat and corn, and agents to secure pnivisions 
were also sent. Rain or shine, hot or cold. Major Myers might 
have been seen seeking for supplies, but in spite of all his ef- 
forts, days upon which no meat coidd be procured became more 
frefiuent. The hospital was badly placed and poorly supplied. 
It was too small, and hundreds of prisoners died in their quar- 
ters. Sometimes, whei'e one lived alone in a burrow, his body 
might not be discovered for several days. Probably the quar- 
termaster. Captain Cioodman, was inefficient. He might have 
been able to procure a larger supi>Iy of straw for the bunks, and 
l)robably could have furnished a larger quantity of wood than 
he actually did. As a result of these deficiencies, whether aris- 
ing from necessity or ine(ficiencj% conditions in the prison were 
bad and constantly grew worse. 

Prisoners ate with avidity acorns from the great oaks in 
the yard, for want of better food. The soil was a stiff, red 
clay, which under the rain and the tramp of thousands of feet 
iMJcame tenacious mortar. The mortality was fearful, as from 
Octoljer, 1864, to Februarj', 1865, inclusive, there were 3419 
deaths. The burial place near by was an abandoned field in 
which long pits about four feet deep, six feet wide, and sixty 
yards long were dug. Xo coffins could be furnished, as it was 
impossible to secure enough lumber for the ordinary needs of 





I.IItKV PiirsON 



isi; OF TllE WAR 



The Stars nod Stripes are floating Bt Iwsl over Iho big brick bliildine nliero so many men wliu owed them alltpancc liavp wraricd 
Ihrougli the motlotoaoila days, months, anil years walehing the sluggish flow of the James. The crowd in front ia Urgely composed 
of Negroes who have come to draw rationE. TiiiB building has often been incorrectly cnlled a tobacco warehouse. As a matter at 
fact, it was originuliy the estabjiahment of \YilIiam Ubby & Son, ship chandlers, 20th and Cary Streets. The sign had been removed 
before this phologrsph was taken, but it may be plainly deciphered in the picture on page 57 showing Libby Prbon early in the war. 
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the prisoners, and so great was the scarcity of clothes that the 
living were often allowed to take the garments of their dead 
companions. The place of burial to-day is a national cem- 
etery. As at all the prisons, North and South, attempts were 
made to induce prisoners to desert their flag. About eighteen 
hundred of these " galvanized Yankees " were enlisted, but 
were not worth the pains or the money they cost. The enlist- 
ment of " galvanized Rebs " in various Northern prisons was 
no more successful. Men who w^ould desert once would desert 
again. 

The guards for the greater part of the time were the State 
Junior and Senior Reserves, that is to say, boys under seven- 
teen and men over forty-five, and later fifty, as all between 
those ages were supposed to be in the army. Some of the boys 
were almost infants and could hardly carry their heavy guns. 

Finally, in February, 1865, the commandant, ]\Iajor Gee, 
was notified to send his prisoners to Wilmington for exchange. 
As it was impossible to procure transportation for all, those 
who were able started to march. Of twenty-eight hundred 
who began the journey only about eighteen hundred reached 
the point of destination in a body. Some fell by the wayside 
and died. Others were sheltered by the kindness of people 
along the road until they were able to move again. After this 
time about five hundred prisoners were confined for a time, but 
were hastily removed to Charlotte to escape Stoneman's cav- 
alry. When Salisbury was taken by that officer, he confined 
his prisoners in the same stockade which had held the Federal 
captives, and when he left the town, he burned the stockade and 
everything that was within it. After the collapse of the Con- 
federacy, Major Gee was tried by a military commission sim- 
ilar to that which tried Wirz, on the charge of cruelty and con- 
spiracy, but after a careful investigation the commission found 
a verdict of not guilty, declaring that he was censurable only 
because he remained in command after it had appeared that the 
simplest dictates of humanity could not be carried out. 
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LIBBY PRISON AfTER THE WAR— RUINS IN THE FOREtlROUND 



This photograph was taken in April, 18fi5, after the city had passed into the hands of the Fed- 
erals. The near-by buildings had been destroyed, and the foreground is strewn with debris 
and bricks. The prison was purchased as a speculation some time after the war and trans- 
ported to Chicago. The enteri)rise, like every other monument of bitterness, failed and has 
since been destroyed. While it was still standing, among its exhibits were some ghastly draw- 
ings of the horrors of Andersonville, under the charge of an old .soldier who.se duty it was to 
dilate upon them. One day his account of the unspeakable niiscrj- there so inflamed the mind 
of a young man belonging to the generation after the war that he broke into cursing and 
reviling of the Confederacy. The Union veteran ILstened (juietly for a moment, and then 
said: "That's all over now, and both sides are glad of it. If the truth were known, I gues-s we 
did pretty nearly as bad in some of our prisons, especially considering our superior resources. 
Just stow away that cussing, young man. If there's any cussing to be done, we old soldiers will 
do it — and we don't want to." Happily, the above furnishes no hint of the dark side of war. 




LIBBY PRISON' AFTEH THE TAItI.ES WERE TURNED 



In tbis dramatic nvord by the camera of April. 18115, appear Canfciferate captives pressing their taixa agiunst the bars through which 
one hundred and IWEiity-five UiousBTid Federal prisoners had gazed from the inside during the war. Union switlnels are guarding 
the prison. Major Thomas P. Turner, who had been commandant of the prison, though a suliontiDBtc, Richard Turner, hod more 
direct authority, was confined here at this time. Strenuous efforts were made to secure evidence on which to prefer charges against 
[Ml 
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CONFEDERATE PRISONKHS CONFINED IN THE SOLTHERN STRONGHOLD 



him. The attempts proved unaucceastul un<i he was rclpiwed. During tlie war tliia biiiWing was occupied almost entirely aa a prison 
for Fe<leral officers. The privates were confinetl trlaewhere in the cily, or in Belle Isle in the Juno River. After the war a qunrtcr- 
luasler. Major Moriit. in whose charge muney had been placed, was examined by a military commission, but lus anvunts were 
found correct, and he was exonerated from all blame. The group of men gathered on the outside are mostly Union soldiers. 



The two most important prisons west of the Mississippi 
were Camp Ford, near Tyler, and Camp Groce, near Hemp- 
stead, Texas. The former was at first a camp on a beautiful 
hill covered with trees, though a stockade was built later. Both 
officers and men were confined here, and there seemed to have 
been, during 1863 and the early part of 1864, comparatively 
few hardships. The prisoners built log huts around which some 
of them planted vines and flowers. Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. 
H. Duganne tells of paying two prisoners, experienced in such 
work, one hundred dollars in Confederate money for the con- 
struction of a hut ten by twelve feet with a stone fireijlace and 
a clay chimney. The supply of wood was abundant, the water 
was excellent, bathing arrangements were ample, and the food, 
though confined to a few articles, was good. There was an 
abimdance of fresh beef and corn-meal, and farmers in the 
neighborhood were allowed to sell any of their produce, though 
there was no regular sutler. The prisoners seem to liave been 
allowed to keep and to receive money in any quantity. 

There was so httle sickness that there seems to have been 
no need for a hospital. A newspaper written by hand was pub- 
lished by the prisoners, and concerts were given frequently. In 
the spring of 1864, many of the inmates planted gardens, but 
al)out this time a great influx of prisoners from the Red River 
operations overcrowded the prison and the horticultural hopes 
were dissipated. This great increase in the mmilier of prison- 
ers brought disease from overcrowding, and a hospital was 
built. By this time there were no trees within the prison or 
near by, and many of the men burrowed in the earth. The ra- 
tion was reduced to corn-meal, and conditions became similar to 
those in the Eastern stockades. Tlie last prison to be consid- 
ered. Camp Groce, near Hempstead, was at first a camp in an 
open field enclosed by guard hnes. The number of Federal 
prisoners of war confined here was comparatively small, and 
little infonnation regarding it is to be found in the " Official 
Records." 
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EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS 

By H01.L.VND Thompson- 

The exchange of prisoners between belligerents is made in accord- 
ance with agreements, entered into for that purpose, called cartels. The 
making of such agreements is purely voluntary, and cannot be con- 
strained by subjecting prisoners to special hardships. . . . The binding 
force of cartels, like that of all other agreements between belligerents, 
rests upon the good faith of the contracting parties. If the terms of a 
cartel are violated by one belligerent tliey cease to be obligatory upon 
the other. — George B. Davis, in " Outlines of International La-w." 

THOUGH prisoners taken in Texas, Jllissouri, Virginia, 
and elsewhere had been paroled early in the war, their 
excliange was not completed until much later. The first in- 
stance of formal exchange, apparently, is that in Missouri, 
when four officei's of (ieneral G. J. Pillow's command met four 
of the command of Colonel W. H. L. AA'^allace, and exchanged 
six privates, three on each side, 

The Federal Government was anxious to avoid in any 
way a recognition of the Confederate Go^-ernnient, aiul there- 
fore whatever exchanges followed these for several months 
were made by the commanding officers on both sides, imof- 
ficially, though with the knowledge and tacit consent of the 
Government at \\'ashington. The first person who officially 
realized the fact tliat the whole question of prisoners and 
prisons was likely to be important was Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral M. C. Meigs, U. S. A., who, on July 12, 1861, nine 
days before the first battle of Bull Run, wrote Secretary of 
War Cameron advising the appointment of a commissary-gen- 
eral of prisoners. 

In the West, Generals Halleck and Grant turned over a 





ON THE WAY TO FREEDOM— EXCHANGED CONFEDER.\TE PRISONERS 
BOUND FOR COX'S LANDING UNDER GUARD. SEPTEMBER 20, 1864 

At a slight distance, this might seem a picture of a caravan in the Sahara Desert, but as 
a matter of fact the men in the far-stretching line are f'onfederate prisoners escorted 
by cavalry on their way from the Federal lines to Cox's Landing. The moral courage to 
surrender is held by alt true soldiers to l)e greater than the physical courage that it rct|uires 
to die. Sometimes the words are spoken for the soldier by one in anthority whose sense 
of responsibility for the li\es of those he leads causes him to sink personal pride. Before 
the surrendered soldier there rise two hopes, parole or exchange, and one dreaded alterna- 
tive — long imprisonment. Parole embraces the assumption that the man with the cour- 
age to fight for hLs country is a man of honor who will keep his word. A signature to a 
bit of paper, and the soldier may walk forth a free man to return to his home and family, 
bound to abstain from any further warfare until "regularly exchanged." Grant took the 
words of twenty-nine thousand men at Vicksburg and let them go. As the war progressed 
there grew to be a regular barter and exchange in human flesh and military utility — a pawn 
for a pawn, a knight for a knight, a king for a king, sick men for sick men, and well men for 
well. Still the prisons of both North and South were filled with the unfortunate. There 
were specified places, such as Cox's Landing and City Point, where these transfers took place. 
Grant's later policy was to allow as few as possible. A glance at this hardy band of cap- 
tured Confederate veterans here tells the reason why. There are a hundred fights in these 
men yet. Why let them return to the firing-line to combat Union soldiers anew? The 
only reason was to release Union pri.soners from confinement and hiistea their return to duty. 
lH-71 



number of prisoners to Generals Polk and Jeff. Thompson and 
received their own men in return. In the East, General Ben- 
jamin Huger, the Confederate commander at Norfolk, and 
General John K. Wool, U. S. A., made a number of special 
exchanges. As the number of prisoners grew, much of the time 
of the commanding officers was required for this business. A 
large amount of political pressure was brought to bear upon 
the officials at Washington, urging them to arrange for an 
exchange, and on December 3, 1861, General Halleck wrote 
that the prisoners ought to be exchanged, as it was simply a 
convention, and the fact that they had been exchanged would 
not prevent their being tried for treason, if desired, after 
the war. 

The Confederate officials, conscious of their deficient i-e- 
sources, were eager to escape the care of prisoners, and ^vel- 
comed the announcement of General Wool, February 13. 1802, 
that he had been empowered to arrange a general excliange. 
General Wool met General Howell Cobb, on l-'ebruary 2.'1<1, 
and an agreement, excejit upon the point of delivery at the 
" frontier of their own country," was reached for the delivery 
of all prisoners, the excess to be on parole. At a subsequent 
meeting. General Wool announced that his instructions had 
been clianged and that he could exchange man for man only. 
This offer was refused by General Cobb, «'ho charged that the 
reason for the unwillingness to complete the agreement «'as the 
capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, which gave the Federal 
Government an excess of prisoners which it was unwilling to 
release on parole. 

As the next move on the chess-board, the Confederate 
Government refused longer to make in<iividual exchanges on 
the groimd that, as political pressure in majiy cases caused the 
Federal Government to ask for the exchange of certain indi- 
viduals, those who had no influential friends would be left in 
prison. On a letter of Gieneral McClellan proposing an ex- 
change, the Confederate Secretary of War, G. W. Randolph, 
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C OLONKL RORERT OI'LD 
CONFEDERATE AGENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS 



The moat imporlnnt pcraun in the Fxchaiige of prisoners in the ^oth was Colonel Robert OuUI. Hia appoint- 
ment as Coofedentte agent Cor cxehanee camr iramediutely itfter the signing uf the ugrevmeQt to eieliange 
priiionera, July ii, IS63. Wiien Virginia left the Union, Colonel Ould followed hia State. He served for 
B sliort time oa Aasistant Secretury of War. His relations with Colonel William H. Ludlow, tic Federal 
agent of cichange. were alwaya pleasant. Though they frequently elashed, it was aa hiwj'crs seeking to guin 
advantages for their elients, and without personal animosity. With General S. A. Meredith, who snececdcd 
Colonel Ludlow, Colonel Ould waa at od<ls: he preferred to deal with Major Mulford, the assistant agent. 
He refused to treat with General Butler at Grat. but finally opened negotiations with him. Colonel Ould had 
one advantage over the Fedc^ral agents in that he was seldom hampered by interference by other ofBtiola of the 
Wiir Depurlnient. He rcTiiaim^rl in charge of alt questions relating to exchange to the end of the war. 





lExrlyang? of l^vxBtimxB 



endorsed June 14, 1862: *' No arrangement of any sort has 
been made, and individual exchanges are declined. We will 
exchange generally or according to some principle, but not by 
arbitrary selections." 

An interesting correspondence, marked by perfect cour- 
tesy on both sides, took place during the summer of 1862 be- 
tween General Lee and General McClellan. On the 6th of 
June, a week after the battle of Seven Pines, or Fair Oaks, a 
general order that surgeons should be considered non-combat- 
ants and not sent to prison was issued from Washington, and 
was accepted by General Lee on the 17th. On the 9th of July, 
General I^ee proposed to release General McClellan's wounded 
on parole, and the offer was accepted by (General McClellan. 

Finally, on the 12th of July, General John A. Dix was 
authorized by Secretary Stanton to negotiate for the exchange, 
but was cautioned in every possible way to avoid any recogni- 
tion of the Confederate Government. The cartel in force be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain during the War of 
1812 was suggested as a basis. General Lee was informed of 
General Dix's appointment on July 13th, and the next day an- 
nounced that he had appointed General D. H. Hill as commis- 
sioner on the part of the Confederacy. The commissioners met 
on the 17th of July and adjourned on the following day for 
further instructions from their Governments, and finally, July 
22d, came to an agreement. The cartel, wliich is interesting in 
view of the subsequent disputes, is to be found in Appendix A. 

All prisoners in the East were to be delivered at Aiken's 
Landing on the James River (soon changed to City Point), 
and in the West at Vicksburg, with the provision that the 
fortunes of war might render it necessary to change these 
places and substitute others bearing the same general relation 
to the contending armies. Each party agreed to appoint two 
agents, one in the East and one in the West, to carry out the 
stipulations of the contract. General Lorenzo Thomas was 
temporarily detached from his position as adjutant-general to 
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THE ACTIVE FEDEItAL EXCHA\(;E AGENT 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN KLMER MULFORD, U.S.A. (TO THE RIGHT) 



^P'As a.ssistant agont of exchunye, Major Mulfonl oreiipied a most difficult pofiilioii. For a tune Colonel 

Robert Ould refu.sed to deal with General Butler, when the latter was the Federal agent of exchange, on 

the ground that he had l)een proclaimed an outlaw by President Davis, and instead addressed all of his 

commuoicatjons to Major Mulford. After General Grant stopped all exchanges, April 17, 1864, both 

tCeneral Butler and Major Mulford were bombarded with hysterical letters of apiieal, abuse, and criticism- 

I.A few special exchanges were arranged after this time, and Major Mulford was ordered to Savannah to 

■ttceive the thirteen thousand Federal sick and wounded delivered without full equivalent by Colonel Ould 

1 the Utter part of 1864. On July 4th of that year Major Mulford was advanced to brevet brigadier- 

Kgeneral of volunteers for special service and highly meritorious conduct. He entered the war as captain 

I the Third New York Infantry May 14, 1861, and was promoted to major June 10, 1863, to lieutenaiit- 

Icolonel December 8, 1864, and to colonel April 9, 1865. He was honorably mustered out June 30, 1866. 



act as agent in the East, while the Confederate Government 
appointed Colonel Robert Ould, Assistant Secretary of War, 
and previously United States attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia, who served in that capacity to the end of the war. 
Under the supen'ision of these men and with the aid of General 
John A. Dix, the prisoners in the Kast were exchanged. Pris- 
oners in the West were sent to Vicksbiirg, where the first ex- 
changes were conducte<l by Slajor N. G. Watts, C. S. A., and 
Captain H. M. Lazelle, U. S. A. 

The Confederates maintained that they Iield, for the 
greater part of the time before tlie cartel was signed, several 
times as many prisoners as were held in the North. The ex- 
cess was considerable until the capture of Forts Henry and 
Donelson, and the difficulty of feeding and guarding these 
prisoners was one of the reasons for their anxiety to arrange 
a plan of exchange. As early as June 17, 1862, the quarter- 
master-general of the Confederacy wrote that it was almost 
impossible to feed the prisoners at Lynchburg, and that lie 
deemed it his duty to state that " the difficulty of maintaining 
prisoners is most serious, and that the growing deficiency in 
the resources of the Confederacy . . , will render the speedy 
exchange of prisoners of war or their disposition otherwise 
absolutely necessary." 

After exchanges were well under way. General Thomas 
returned to Washington and a volunteer officer, Ijieutenant- 
Colonel William H. Ludlow, was appointed agent for ex- 
change. General E. A. Hitchcock was appointed commissioner 
for exchange, with headquarters in Washington. 

Almost immediately there were difficulties in the apph- 
cation of the cartel. Nine days after it was signed. President 
Davis wrote to General Lee, on July 81st, saying, " Scarcely 
had that cartel been signed when tlie military authorities of 
the United States commenced to practise changing the char- 
acter of the war from such as becomes civilized nations into a 
campaign of indiscriminate robbery and murder." 
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GENERAL LEW WALKVCE 



POni tJNlOX OFFICERS PROMIXENT IX THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR EXt:HAXGE 
Colonpl C. C Diright. ot New York, wita iLe Feilcral agent uf exrhangc in Ihi' AVeat. GeotrBil Lew Walbiee. the author of 
" Ren Ilur" uiui " A Priiu'e at India." was the uilicer nBsigned in take eomiiianil of Camp Chiisi' in Oliiu, »'h(.-re he tituiid 
3.000 paruled t'nion soldiers nhu had nut yet been exchanged and refused to do e\-eD puliee duty, ehiiming that tlii-y 
would perform no soldicra" work iintil they were formally cxehanged. General E, A. Hitchcock was the Federal poni- 
schange in the East. It was due largely to the eiforls of General LorciiEO Thomas that exchange arranRP- 
ments were perfected. He was temporarily detached from his position us adjutant-general to act as agent in the Eaiit. 





I.DREN/O TIIUMAS 



The cause of this strong language was the order issued 
by Secretary Stanton, on July 22d, which, as interpreted by 
President Davis, directed " the military authorities of the 
United States to take the private property of our people for the 
convenience and use of their armies without compensation." 
The general order issued by Major-General Pope, July 23d, 
the day after the signing of the cartel, was also mentioned. The 
first paragraph of this order reads as follows, " Commanders 
of army corps, divisions, briga<les, and detached commands will 
proceed immediately to arrest all disloyal male citizens within 
their lines or within their reach in the rear of their respective 
stations." Those unwilling to take an oath of allegiance and 
furnish bond were to be sent to the Confederate lines. 

Two days after the letter of President Davis, therefore. 
General Samuel Cooper, adjutant-general of the Confederacy, 
issued General Orders No. 54, on August 1, 1862. After refer- 
ring to Secretary Stanton's order, and General Pope's order al- 
ready mentioned, together with the action of General Steinwehr, 
who, it was asserted, had arrested private citizens in Virginia 
with the threat that they would be put to death if any of his sol- 
diers were killed, the order declares that all these things taken 
together show a disposition " to violate all tlie rules and usages 
of war and to convert the hostilities waged against armed forces 
into a campaign of robbery and murder against unarmed citi- 
zens and peaceful tillers of the soil." It was therefore an- 
nounced that General Pope and General Steinwehr, and all 
commissioned officers serving under them, " are hereby spe- 
cially declared to be not entitled to be considered as soldiers, 
and therefore not entitled to the benefit of the cartel for the 
parole of future prisoners of war." 

General Lee, apparentlj' against his will, was instructed 
to convey copies of President Davis' letter and the general 
orders to General Halleck. These were returned by General 
Halleck as being couched in insulting language, and were 
never put into force, as General Pope's authority in Virginia 






THE WTIITE FLAG BOAT THAT CARRIED PRISf)\KRJ^ TO KREEIWM 



Lying at the wharf is the Federal " flag-of-trui-e httat" \ew York, which carried exchanged prisoners to 
Aiken's landing, and later to City Point, in 1862, for the exchange to be completed. Whatever their en- 
thusiasm for the Stars and Stripes or the Stars and Bars, the white flag floating from the mast of the New 
York was greeted with equal joy by Federals and Confederates, It signified liberty and home. The 
Federal prisoners were usually taken from the point of exchange first to Fortress Monroe, and then to the 
parole camp at Annapolis. There they awaited payment for their 3er\'ices, which accrued during the time 
they were imprisoned just as if they had been in active service. This was a formality which the Confeder- 
ate soldiers overlooked, especially in the last year of the war. By 1865 Confederate currency had depre- 
ciated to such an extent that a man paid $400 to have a horse curried, as related by a Confederate veteran, 
and the exchanged Confederates returned whenever possible directly to their regiments in the field. 



soon ended. All the captured officers of General Pope's com- 
mand were forwarded by Colonel Ould, September 24, 1862. 
Exchanges went on, and the prisons were practically empty for 
a time. 

The paroled Union soldiers in the East were sent chiefly 
to Camp Parole, at Annapolis. Often the oflicers had been sep- 
arated from their men and did not report to the camp. Many 
were unwilling to resume army life and refused to do police or 
guard duty around their camp, on the ground that such duty 
was forbidden by their parole. 

In the West, many of tlie paroled prisoners were sent to 
Camp Chase, in Ohio. General Lew Wallace, who found three 
thousand paroled Union soldiers when he took command of the 
post, reported that " there had never been such a thing as en- 
forcement of order amongst them; never any guards momited 
or duty of any kind performed. With but few exceptions offi- 
cers abandoned the men and left them to shift for themselves. 
The consequences can be easily imagined. The soldiers became 
lousy and ragged, despairing and totally demoralized." Sec- 
retary Stanton, in an interesting telegraphic correspondence 
with Governor Tod, of Ohio, on September 9, 1862, stated lie 
believed " there is reason to fear that many voluntarily surren- 
der for the sake of getting home. I ba^'e sent fifteen hundred 
to Camp Chase and wish to have them kept in close quarters 
and drilled diligently every day, with no leave of absence." 
Governor To<l, the same day. suggested that these paroled 
prisoners awaiting a declaration of exchange, be sent to Min- 
nesota to fight the Indians, and Secretary Stanton immediately 
ajjproved the suggestion. 

General Wallace says, however, that very few were willing 
to go. In order to bring some sort of order out of chaos, he 
determined to organize new regiments and refused to pay or to 
provide clothes for any man who had not enrolled himself in 
one of these companies. The paroled prisoners insisted that 
tliey were exempt from military duty. The first regiment 
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WHERE THE \\\LVE OF A MAN WAS CALCULATED 

After a rjirtel of ex<:^liaiigc hatl been agreed Upon between the Federal General John A. Dix 
and General D. H. Hill of the Confederate army, July 92, ISA'S, Aiken's Landing on the 
James River was made a point for exchange of prisoners in the East. These were brouglit 
from Riehmond or from Fortress Monroe by boats bearing a white flag. The two com- 
missioners met, exchanged rolls, and worked out their exchanges. They had a regular 
table of equivalents in which the private was a unit. A non-commissioned officer was 
equivalent to two privates; a lieutenant to four; a captain to six; a major to eight; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel to ten; a colonel to fifteen; a brigadier-general to twenty; a major-general to 
forty; and a general commanding to sixty. A similar table of equivalents was worked 
ont tor the nn\'y. Therefore, tliougli one side might have an officer of higher rank than 
the other, it was easy to work ont his value in offic-crs of a lower rank or in privates, 
according to the tables. Aiken's Landing had served for tins purpose only a few weeks 
when the meeting-place was changed to City Point. The exchange table is in an appendix. 



organized deserted almost in a mass. The officer of the guard 
one morning found three muskets leaning against a tree, left 
there by sentinels who had deserted. 

Since so few of the released Federal prisoners were \dlling 
to reenlist, while the majority of the Confederates by this time 
were in the ranks *' for the whole war," it is perhaps natural 
that doubts of the wisdom of further exchange should become 
convictions in the minds of some of the Xorthern leaders. 
Meanwhile, General Benjamin F. Butler had begun his mili- 
tary government in Xew Orleans, and William B. Mumford, a 
citizen, had been hanged for pulling down the United States 
flag. The Confederacy charged that this was done before the 
city had been formally occupied by Federal troops. On De- 
cember 23, 1862, President Davis issued a proclamation de- 
nouncing General Butler as " a felon deserving of capital 
punishment," and the commissioned officers serving under him 
" robbers and criminals," not entitled to be considered as sol- 
diers engaged in honorable warfare and deserving of execution. 

Negro troops also had been enrolled in the Union army, 
and President Lincoln had issued his preliminary proclamation 
of emancipation. In answer, President Davis decreed that all 
negro slaves captured in arms and their white officers should 
not be treated as prisoners of war but should be delivered to 
the States to be punished according to their laws. If carried 
out, these officers would be put to death on the charge of incit- 
ing negro insurrection. 

Secretary Stanton, December 28, 1862, answered by 
suspending the exchange of commissioned officers, but 
the exchange of enlisted men went on as usual, though 
marked bv much mutual recrimination between Colonel 
Ludlow and Colonel Ould. Special exchanges were sometimes 
effected, although Colonel Ould attempted to prevent all such. 
President Davis' proclamation was practically endorsed by the 
Confederate Congress, and on May 25, 1863, (ieneral Halleck 
ordered all exchanges stopped. 
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THE DOUBLE-TURRETED MONITOR ONONDAGA OFF THE 



In the year 1864 the scene was no longer so peaceful at Aiken's Landing, onoe used as a place of exchange. 
Union vesseLs occasionally steamed as far up the river as this point. The queer-looking craft in the center 
of the river is the douhlc-turreted monitor Onondaga. It was no longer safe for women and children to 
stay in A. M. Aiken's dwelling on the hill; shells from the warship might come hurtling ashore at the 
slightest sign of Confederates. After the success of the first monitor, several other ironclads were 
built after the same pattern. They were suitable for river service and harbor defense. The Onondaga 
rendered valuable aid to the army while Grant centered his operations against Richmond at City Point. 



In sjiite of the suspension of tlie cartel, exchanges went on 
in the Kast hy special agreements for more than a year longer. 
In the West, many thousands were exchanged by Colonel C. 
{.'. Dwight, on the part of the Unital States, and Ijieutenaiit- 
Colonel X. (J. Watts and Major Ignatius Szymanski, on the 
part of the Confederacy. Generals Sherman and Hood also 
exchanged some ])ris(Hier.s afterward taken hy their respective 
commands, and other .special agreements between commanders 
in the field were made. 

Meanwhile, tliongh the cartel of 18(>2 declared that all 
cajitures must be reduced to actual possession, and that all pri.s- 
oners of war must be delivered at designated places for ex- 
change or parole, unless by agreement of conmianders of op- 
po.sing armies, the cu.stom of paroling prisoners at the ]>oint of 
cai)ture had grown up hy common consent. On the la.st day 
of the battle of (;ettyshurg, July 3, 18<i3, Secretary Stanton 
i.s.sued (ieneral Orders No. 207, declaring that all such paroles 
were in violation of general orders, and therefore null and void ; 
deeluring further that any soldier accepting such parole would 
I>e returned to duty and punished for disobedience of orders. 
Somei>rovisionsof (Jeneral Orders Xo. 100 served uj)(>n Colo- 
nel Onld on May 23d also forbade parole without delivery. The 
reasons for the issuance of this order were probably to put an 
end to the accumulation of paroles by the irregular or guerilla 
Confederate forces in the \^''est, wliich picked up prisoners 
here and there. 

The capture of A'icksburg and Port Hudson, together 
with the battle of Gettysburg, threw the excess of prison- 
ers very largely in favor of the Federals, and from this time 
on the number of Confederates in Northern prisons was 
larger than that of Federals in Southern prisons. It was 
next determined hy the War Department to make no ex- 
changes except for those actually held in confinement. This 
rendered useless, of course, a large number of paroles wliieli 
Colonel Quid claimed to have, and if accepted would have 
:nJi 
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COLORED CONVALESCENT TROOPS AT AIKEN'S LANDING, JAMES RIVER 



These convalescent colored troops ore resting at Aiken's Landing after a march. On the right is A. M. 
.Aiken's house, on the brow of the hill overlooking the river. The scene was mnch the same when this 
was a point of exchange in 186?, but there were no colored troops in the Union armies until the following 
year. These men are evidently exhausted; they sit or lie upon the ground without taking the trouble to 
remove their knapsa<;ks. This appears to be only a temporary halt; the wayfarers will shortly march out 
1 the pier to a boat waiting to take them down the James. The opposite shore can dimly be seen on 
; left of the picture. Here as on the following page, in front of Aiken's mill, appears a martin-box. 




released every Federal prisoner in the South, while leaving 
thousands of Confederates in confinement. With the prac- 
tical cessation of exchanges came much complaint upon 
both sides. The hardships of Salisbury, Libby, and Belle 
Isle are, of course, better known by the North than tliose 
of Fort Delaware, Alton, and Camp Morton. But in South- 
ern experiences and reminiscences, perhaps as many com- 
plaints of insuflficient food and clothing and of cruel treat- 
ment can be found as on the other side up to the summer of 
1863. 

The Federal officials in control of the matter refused to 
complete the exchange of those whose paroles had been given, 
or to exchange the Vicksburg and Port Hudson prisoners. 
Colonel Ould, however, finally declared them exchanged, re- 
gardless of the approval of the Federal commissioner. The 
question as to whether the consent of both agents or conmiis- 
sioners was necessary to make a valid declaration of exchange, 
had been discussed before by Generals Buell and Bragg, on 
October 1, 1862, when General Buell declaretl that it was not. 
His version had been accepted in the West, though in the East 
a mutual declaration had been the rule. 

The trouble arose from the lack of clearness in the supple- 
mentary articles of the cartel giving permission to " command- 
ers of two opposing armies " for paroling or exchanging pris- 
oners by mutual consent. Colonel Ould claimed that General 
Gardner, in command at Port Hudson, was a subordinate of- 
ficer and therefore was not authorized to accept paroles. The 
Federal commissioner protested vigorously, and a lengthy cor- 
respondence ensued, in which Colonel Ould declared that mu- 
tual consent was not necessary and that Colonel Ludlow had 
made similar declarations. Colonel Ould furnished a sched- 
ule of captures, some of which were pronounced legitimate 
while the validity of others was denied. When his paroles were 
exhausted all further exchanges ceased for a time. Brigadier- 
General S. A. Meredith succeeded Colonel Ludlow as agent 
in*] 




A tiLAD SIGHT ma 
TH£ PRISONERS 

On top of tlie gpnllr slope 
rising from the river at 
Aiki-n's Landing atancls the 
.f«e!lLiiB of A. M. Aiken, 
«hi) gave the loculitj' his 
mime. For a short lime in 
ISOi Aiken's Lauiling, on 
the James River just below 
Dutch Gap, was used as a 
point of exehange for sol- 
'liers eapturtil in Ihp East. 
^^lln.v prisuncra from the 
tW'lvm armies in 1864 
lifled their tired cyca to 
this comfortable pkce, 
nliii-h aroused thuuglils of 
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likely to be any fighting la 
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cstliange of prisoner!, and 
in [his photograph at leaiit 
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^lliere arc women and ehil- 
At the top of the 
^Meps stands a womuo with 
l« child leaning agaiiul her 
BWuminous skirts, and a 
IN^to "mammy" with a 

 tvge white apron sluods on 
I tte other side of the pilhir. 

nion offiet-rs are 
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brought to be groimd. The 

in the front is a 
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1 the South to-day. 
lUartins are known lo be 
[ useful in driving huw^ks 
[ away from poultry-yurdii. 





for exclianj^e, and soon was involved in acrimonious controversy 
with t'olonel Ould. 

(ieneral Uiitler, who had heen appointed to command at 
Fortress Monroe, was, at his own su^^estioii, created a spe- 
cial a^nt for exchange, and from that time onward made no 
reports to (ieneral Hitchcock, conmiissioiier for exchange, 
but assumed the title and duties of commissioner. At first, 
the Confederate uutlM)rities refused to treat with General But- 
ler, but finally Secretary Seddon, on April 28, 18fil, wrote: 
" It may well excite surprise and indignation that the Govern- 
ment of the Ignited States should select for any position of 
dignity atul command a man so notoriously stigmatizetl by the 
common sentiment of enlightened nations. But it is not for us 
to deny their right to appreciate and select one whom they may 
not inappropriately, perhaps, deem a fitting type and repre- 
sentative of their power and characteristics." After this. Colo- 
nel Ould oi)ened negotiations. Previously, General Butler had 
written many letters t<» Colonel Ould which the latter answered 
in detail hut addressed his replies to Major Mulford, the as- 
sistant agent for exchange. With the natural shrewdness of an 
astute lawyer, (iencral Hutler saw that too many (juestions 
were involved for the public to gain a clear idea of the matters 
in <piestion. Therefore, he was willing to grant to Colonel 
Ould what the previous commissioners for exchange had refused 
to <lo. setting forth in bis confidential comnmnication to Sec- 
retary Stanton that bis great object was to get exchanges 
started again, and even to exchange a considerable number of 
prisoners. 

The T'nion authorities held so much larger numbers that 
they could afford to do this and still retain a number large 
enough to guard against cruel treatment of negro troops. But- 
ler wrote that it was his object, after exchanges had continued 
for some time, to bring the matter of negro troops sharply 
and clearly into view, and to make further exchanges depend 
absolutely upon the treatment of negro troops as prisoners 
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MEN WHO FACKD DKATH IF CAPTURED 
OFFICERS OF THE NINETY-SECOND UNITED STATES COLORED INFANTRY 
WTien Negro troops were enrolled in the Union array and President Lincoln issued his 
preliminary proclamation of emancipation. President Da\"is decreed tbat slaves captured 
s agitinst the Confederacy (and their white officers) should not be treated as prisoners 
of war but should be delivered to the States to be punished aeeording to State laws. If 
this decree hati l>een carried out, these officers might have suffered the jjeiialty of death 
on the charge of inciting Negro insurrection. The Ninety -second United States Colored 
Infantr>' was organized April 4. 18fi4, from the Twenty-second Corps d'Afrique In- 
fantrj- of New (Irleuns. These jjhotographs were taken by L^-tle at Bati)n Ri>ug(', 
Louisiana, just before the disastrous Red River campaign in which the regiment took part. 




Exrliange of Jriami^ra 
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of war. The voluminous correspondence l>etween himself 
and Colonel Ould is interesting. Both were able lawyers, 
lK>th had a fondness for disputation, and sometimes one is 
tempted to believe that to both of them the subject of discus- 
sion was not really so important as the discussion itself, and 
that overwhelming the adversary was more vital than securing 
the objects of the discussion. All of this was stopped by the 
positive order of General Grant, April 17, 1864, who, after 
consultation with Secretary Stanton, forbade any exchange 
until the questions of the Vicksburg and Port Hudson paroles 
and the matter of exchanges of negro troops were arranged. 
The Confederacy, despairing of forcing a complete exchange 
according to the cartel, yielded to the inevitable, and on 
August 10, Colonel Ould offered a man-for-man exchange so 
far as the Confederate prisoners would go. 

On August 18th, however. General Grant wrote to Gen- 
eral Butler, who was still corresponding with Colonel Ould, say- 
ing: " It is hard on our men held in Southern prisons not to ex- 
change them, but it is hinnanity to those left in the ranks to fight 
our battles. Every man we hold, when released on parole or 
otherwise, becomes an active soldier against us at once either 
directly or indirectly. If we commence a system of exchange 
which liberates all prisoners taken, we will have to fight on 
until the whole South is exterminated. If we hold those caught, 
they amount to no more than dead men. At this particular 
time to release all rebel prisoners in the North would insure 
Sherman's defeat and would compromise our safety here." 

The next dav a letter to Secretarv Seward closes with the 
following sentence, " We have got to fight initil the military 
j)ower of the South is exhausted, and if we release or exchange 
j)risoners captured, it simply becomes a war of extermination." 

To this determination General Grant held fast against 
j)ressure to which a weaker man would have yielded. Condi- 
tions in Andersonville and other Southern prisons were, by this 
time, well known. The Confederate authorities, finding it more 
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THE fEMKTKRV AT ANDERSONV!I.I,E PRISON 

9 lor exchange of prisoner in 1801 was responsible for many of thrs 



1 of prisoners' graves. 



and more difficult to secure provisions for prisoners and army, 
allowed five non-commissioned officers to go through the lines 
bearing a petition from the prisoners at Andersonville, setting 
forth the conditions there and asking for exchange; but to no 
purpose. Nor was the protest of the commissioned officers 
more successful, for the broad reasons given by General Grant 
as shown in the quotation above. 

The relatives and friends of prisoners besieged the War 
Department, the governors of their States, members of Con- 
grress, and all who were supposed to have any influence with the 
officers of the Government, pleading, imploring, demanding 
that some method of releasing prisoners be adopted. The 
same determination which led Grant to hammer steadily in 
the Wilderness campaign, enabled him to hold the War De- 
partment in harmony with his policy. Since the Confederate 
armies could be beaten only by exhausting them, therefore 
ever^' means by which those armies were prevented from being 
increased was justified from his standpoint. 

He felt that to give Lee forty thousand additional men 
might prolong the war indefinitely, for nearly every Confeder- 
ate prisoner released went back to the ranks, while a large pro- 
portion of the prisoners at Andersonville belonged to regiments 
whose time was expired and in many cases had Iwen mustered 
out of service. Therefore, had their physical condition per- 
mitted it, few would have returned to the ranks, or could have 
been utilized for further service. It was, of course, greatly to 
the advantage of the Confederacy to exchange, as their re- 
sources were dwindling alarmingly. 

General Lee, on October 1,1864, again proposed an ex- 
change to General Grant. It was met by the question whether 
negro soldiers who had been slaves would be exchanged. Gen- 
eral I>ee, acting under instructions, wTote that negroes belong- 
ing to citizens were not considered subjects of exchange, and 
General (irant declined any further discussion. 

'When it seemed that relief by exchange was not probable. 




se^'eral Southerners advised that prisoners in South Carolina 
and Georgia, or a part of them, be released on parole, even 
without equivalents. It was suggested that all opposed to the 
administration be sent home in time to vote, and also that all 
whose time had expired be released. The Confederacy woidd 
thus be relieved of the burden of their sup[iort. Secretary 
Seddon evidently considered the matter seriously, for he writes, 
" It presents a great embarrassment, but I see no remedy which 
is not worse than the evil," and did not issue the order. 

This endorsement was made upon a letter from a citizen 
of South Carolina, dated September 21, 1864, and forwarded 
to Secretarj' Seddon with the tacit api>ro\'al at least, of Go^er- 
nor Konham. Previously, on September 9th, Alexander H. 
Stephens had suggested the release of tlie Andersonville pris- 
oners, to General Howell Cobb, who was responsible for the 
suggestion already mentioned that those opposed to the admin- 
istration be sent liome. 

The burden upon the South became overwhelming. C61o- 
nel Ould offered to deliver the sick and wounded at Savannah, 
without equivalent. Transportation was sent late in Xovem- 
ber, and there and at Charleston, where the deliver},' ^^'as 
completed after the railroad leading to Savannah was cut, 
about thirteen thousand men were released. More than three 
thousand Confederates were delivered at the same time. An- 
other proposition for exchange was made on January 24, 1865, 
and as it was then certain that the action could have little 
influence on the final result, exchanges were begun and con- 
tinued with little interruiJtion to the end, though much con- 
fusion was caused by the refusal of subordinates who had not 
been informed of the arrangements to receive the prisoners. In 
February, for example. General Schofield's orders from Gen- 
eral Grant were delayed, and for several days he declined to 
receive, much to the dismay of the Confederate coniiiiaiider, a 
large mmiber of prisoners ordered to Wilmington from Salis- 
bury and Florence. 
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Nine of the pruoners in this photograph were officers of the Confederate States irondad "Atlanta," captunvl at Savannah. Jimi^ 17, 

1863: (1) Master T. L. Wragg, (3) Gunner T. B. Trarers, (4) First Assistant Engineer Morrill, (5) Second Assistant Engimvr L. G. 

ag, (6) Maater Mate J. B. Beville, (7) Pilot HenmadcE, (8) Midshipmun PeUrs, (12) Third AssLrtant Knglnrer J, S. West, (IS) 

BMuter Alldridge. The others were: (*) Lieutenant Moses, C. S. A., (9) Captain Underwood, C S, A., (10) Major Boiand, C. S. A., 

yil) Second Assistant E. H.Browne, (H) Muster Mate John Billupa of the privateer "Taeony," and (15) Captain Sanders, C. S. A, 




LIFE IN THE PRISONS 

Bv HOI.I^VND Thoxii'sox 

To go into a prison of war is in all respects ti> be born over. . . . 
Ami M) in this far little world, which was as much separated from the 
outer world as if it had l>een in the cmter confines of space, it was striking 
t() sec how society innnediately resolved itself into those three estates in- 
varifthly constituted olsewliere. — SUlnet) Ijimer in '• Tigfr LUiex." 

SIDNEY LANIER, the Southern poet, in the novel " Ti- 
ger Lilies," from which the quotation at the head of the 
chapter was taken, has elaborated some of his reflections during 
his own prison life at Point Lookout, in the American Civil 
War. The individuals comprising the three estates, however, 
were not wholly the same in prison and out. Life in prison 
brouglit out imexpeeted capabilities and unsuspected deficien- 
cies. Men who in the ordinary routine of life, and even in the 
new environment of the ranks had been respected, sometimes 
failed when subjected to the severer strain of prison life. The 
eccentric and the niisfits sometimes showed tliemselves able to 
cope w'ith situations before which their supposed superiors 
quailed and surrendered. 

This was not always true. Often the strong and energetic 
men preserved those characteristics in prison, and the weak be- 
came heljjless. On the other hand, those who Iiad been rated 
indifferent or ordinary showed unexpected treasures of strength 
and resourcefulness, cheering their despondent comrades, and 
preventing them from gi^'ing up the fight. The veneer of con- 
vention often peeled away, showing the real man beneath, some- 
times attractive, sometimes unpleasant. Men who were confined 
for any length of time stood naked, stripped of all dis- 
guise, before their fellows. Where conditions were particularly 
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hard the stories of the attitude of some of the prisoners toward 
their companions are revolting. In Andersonville and Sahs- 
bury, organized bands preyed upon the weak or upon those 
who had managed to retain, or to obtain, some desired necessity 
or hixury. The possession of a Httle money, a camp-kettle, a 
blanket, or an overcoat was sometimes the occasion for jeal- 
ousy and covetousness which led to a display of primeval char- 
acteristics. The trial and execution of a number of prisoners 
by their companions in Andersonville is well known. 

In those prisons where the prisoners C(X)ked their own food, 
the possession of a skillet or a tin pail raised a man much above 
the level of his fellows. Such a plutocrat might, if he were so 
disposed, gain greater riches by charging rent. Perhaps he 
claimed a share of ever>i:liing cooked, or else he demanded 
a button, a pin, a sheet of paper, a chew of tobacco, or other 
valuable consideration. For it must be remembered that prison 
standards of value differed from those in the world without. 

There were traders, speculators, and business men in the 
prisons, as well as the thriftless and improvident. Some pris- 
oners always had money, and bought the belongings of the 
spendthrifts. Even in Andersonville, prisoners kept restau- 
rants and wood-yards, and hundreds peddled articles of food or 
drink they had managed to procure. " The venders, sitthig with 
their legs under them like tailors, proclaimed loudly the quan- 
titv and qualitv of beans or nuish thev could sell for a stated 
price." 

The great difficulty in all prisons was the necessity of get- 
ting through the twenty-four hours. With nothing to do these 
hours dragged slowly. Some were able to pass a great number 
in sleeping. Those of hTuphatic temperament slept fifteen or 
more hours, but others found such indulgence impossible and 
were forced to seek other methods of enduring the tiresome 
days. The nervous, mercurial men devised games, laying out 
checker- or chess-boards on pieces of plank of which they some- 
how managed to get possession. These boards were never idle, 
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SOUTH CAROLINIAN'S AND NEW YORKERS 
A MEETING THAT WAS AS AGREEABLE AS POSSIBLE 

The two fa^>ing sentries tonimlly parleying ii|M>n the parapet liclong to tlic Charleston Zouave Cadets, 
under Captain C. E. Chichester. Behiw them, past the flag flutteruig to the left of the picture, are the 
prisoners taken .it the first battle of Bull Run, July '21, 1861. and plaeed under their care in Castle Pinck- 
ney. The meeting was as agreeable as possible under the circumstances, to all parties concerned. The 
prisoners, chiefly from New York regiments, behaved themselves like gentlemen and kept their quarters 
clean. The Cadets treated them as such, and picked up a few useful hints, such as the method of 
softening "hard-tack" to make it more edible. The Cadets were well drilled and kept strict discipline. 



and many a rural champion owes his title to the hours he spent 
playing checkers in a military prison. Major Putnam tells 
us that some of his companions in Ijibby Prison became so 
intensely interested in chess that they fainted from excitement, 
induced of course by their weakened condition, and that the 
senior officer present forbade further indulgence. 

Cards were used long after the corners disappeared and the 
number and shape of the spots upon their faces became more or 
less a matter of uncertainty. In some prisons there was a posi- 
tive mania for making jewelry of gutta-percha buttons, though 
often a pocket-knife was the only tool. Sometimes, where there 
were no iron bars which might be cut, the commander allowed 
the prisoners to own jewelers' saws. Almost any piece of metal 
could be tortured into some sort of tool. Just as the Eskimos 
spend a part of the Arctic night carving walrus' teeth, so the 
prisoners exhibited their skill and expended their patience upon 
beef bones. Where wood was procurable prisoners whittled. 
Some made fans really surprising in the delicacy of the carving. 
This work and play prevented them at least from going mad. 

Another popular occupation was discussing the pn)hahil- 
ity of being exchanged. There were always those who would 
discuss this question from morning to night. Occasionally an 
officer possessed a ^vork on international law, and the principles 
set forth in its pages afforded material for endless discussions. 
There were always those who took different sides on any ques- 
tion. The optimists believed that exchange was a matter of 
only a few days. The |>essimists were sure that only the in- 
competence of their (Jovernment prevelited their immediate re- 
lease, but of this incompetence they were so strongly convinced 
that they did not expect release under any circumstances. 

Though the laws of war permit the imposition of labor, 
in rare instances was any work other than police duty or the 
preparation of their own food required of prisoners. They 
were always glad, however, to volimteer, deeming themselves 
amply paid by slightly increased rations or by the few cents 








HUNTING ROOTS FOR FIREWOOD— ANDKRHOWIIXE PRISONERS IN 1861 



In this photograph of Anderson \i lie Prison, the |>ri.soners are searehinK along the bank of the shiggisli stream 
for roots with whicli to boil "eofTee," Here, as at Salisbury and other prisons, organized bands preyed 
upon the weak iind wealthy. Wealth in this i-onneetion implies tlie poMsession of a little money, a camp 
kettle, a blanket, or an overcoat, which led to displays of extreme cupidity. The plutocrat owning 
a skillet or a tin pail might gain greater riches by charging rent. Perhaps he claimed a share of everything 
cooked, or else might demand a button, a pin, a sheet of paper, a chew of tobacco, or other \aluablc con- 
sideration. These were some of the prison .standards of value. Tliere were traders, specidators, and 
business men in the prisoii.s, as well as the impn>vident. Even in Anderson ville, there were pri.soners who 
kept restaurants and wood-yards. Hundreds pe<hlled articles of food and drink that they had managed to 
procure. Another di^-ersion was lunncling, an oc'cupation which ser\'ed to pass the time even when it was 
discovered by the guards, which was true of the majority of such attempts to escape. The great difficulty 
in all prisons was the neces.sity of getting through the twenty-fonr hours without yielding to fatal de.'ipair. 



in money allowed them as compensation. Thus, additional bar- 
racks were constructed in some Northern prisons largely by 
prison labor, and the ditch through which fresh water was led 
into the stagnant pond at Klmira, was dug by the prisoners. 

The Confederacy attempted to establish shoe and harness 
shops at Andersori\'ilie, Slillen, and perhaps other places, to 
utilize the skill of the mechanics in prison and the hides of the 
slaughtered cattle which were going to waste. Assignments 
to the burial squad at all these Southern prisons were eagerly 
sought, and men also were glad to be detailed to the wood-squad, 
which brought in fuel, thinking themselves well repaid by the 
opportunity of getting outside the stockades for a few hours 
daily. Then, too, there was always a chance of escape if the 
guard were careless. 

Life in all prisons was very much the same. The inmates 
rose in the morning and made their toilets, but during the win- 
ter, at least, necessity forced them to sleejj in their clothes, often 
in their shoes, and this task was not onerous. The water supply 
was seldom abundant, and in the winter often frozen. There- 
fore ablutions were not extensive and were often neglected. 
The officer in charge sometimes foimd it necessary to hold 
inspections and require a certain standard of cleanliness. 
Breakfast came, usually not a lengthy meal. Then a squad 
generally policed the camp. 

The only occu])ation of the others was to wait for dinner, 
which came sometime in the afternoon. A frugal man re- 
ser^'ed a piece of his bread for supi)er ; the reckless one ate all 
his allowance at dinner and then waited for breakfast. Sel- 
dom were more than two meals sened in a prison. While sut- 
lers were allowed in the prison the gormand might buy some 
potatoes or some of the other vegetables offered, and then pre- 
pare for a feast. But most of the prisoners were confined to the 
ordinary' prison ration. Private soldiers were always expected 
to wash their own clothes, and often officers were compelled 
to do the same. The sight of a bearded major or colonel 
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ISSUING RATIONS IN ANDERSONVILLE PRISON 
AUGUST, 1864 



I 



Rations actually were issued in Anderson ville Prison, as attested by this photograph, in spite of a popular 
impression to the contrary. The distribution of rations was practically the only event in the prisoner's 
Kfe, save for the temporary excitement of attempted escapes. Even death itself was often regarded 
with indifference. Life became one monotonous routine. Breakfast over, the prisoners waited for dinner; 
dinner rapidly disposed of, they began to wait for breakfast again. Seldom were m<>re than two meals 
served in any prison. The determination to escape held first place with thousands. Like the man with a 
"system" at Monte Carlo, such \'isionaries were always devising fantastic plans which "coidd not fail" 
to pve them their liberty. The passion for gambling was even stronger in prison. EveTi at Anders<mville 
captives staked their food, Uieir cluthing, their blankets, their most precious belongings. To many, some 
such excitement was a nece.'ifi!ar>' stimulant, without which they might have died of monotony and despair. 



draped in a blanket washing his only pair of trousers was not 
uncommon at Slacon. At some of the prisons proper facilities 
were provided, but, oftener, men reverted to the habits of the 
cave-man. Says Sidney Lanier, in the book already quoted: 

" For this man's clothes, those three thieves, grease, dirt, 
and smoke, Iiad drawn lots; but not content with the allot- 
ment, all three were evidently contending which should have 
the whole suit. It appeared likely that dirt would be the happy 
thief. 

" ' Wash 'em? ' said this man one day, when the Federal 
corporal had the impudence to refer to the sacred soil on his 
clothes — 'wash 'em, corp'ral? I'm bound to say 'at you're a 
damn fool! That mud's what holds 'em together; sticks 'em 
fast-like! Ef you was to put them clo's in water they'd go to 
nothing just like a piece o' salt! ' 

" Insi<le of these clay-clothes a stalwart frame of a man 
lived and worked, a fearless soul, which had met death and 
laughed at it, from the Seven Days to Gettysburg, but which 
was now engaged in superintending a small manufactory of 
bone trinkets and gutta-percha rings, the sale of which brought 
wherewithal to eke out the meager sustenance of the prison 
ration." 

The determination to escape held first place with thou- 
sands. Where the prison was a stockade such men were always 
engaged on a tunnel, or else devoted their minds to working 
out some fantastic plan which would not fail to give them 
their Uberty. Some plotted rebellion against authority, which 
seldom, however, was carried out. Some became expert psy- 
chologists, able to calculate to a nicety how much impertinence 
any particular officer would endure. Others played with fire 
by devoting their whole minds to the task of irritating the 
guards and yet affording them no pretext for punishment. 

The passion for gambling was even stronger in prison 
than out. Prisoners staked their food, their clothing, their 
blankets, their most precious belongings which had escaped the 
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SOLTHKKNKHS L XU1':K CLAUD HV THK I'll ISON- HOLTS AM> WAr.T.>^ OF FDHT WAKltKN 
Pffrlmpa the Confeifprate prisuner nith the slmwl in tins p)ia[ugrii|)h fet-ls Uic Niirthem nlumsphcrt aonit'wlial uin'ontfniiil, Iml liia 
eorapaniciiu are evidently ut ease. Not every man is a Murk Tapley who ean " keep cheeriul under creditable ciivumatuncea." ItuI 
wbi^re the priaoners were men ut sumc riienlalily they adotilcd nuiiiy plans tu iniligate the monotony. Tlie ConTederatf oHiFeni at 
Johnaan's IsUnd had debaling aocietirs. clossi's in FrencL. Juuciog. and music, and a minialure government. From left lo right the 
men slandiiig, exclusive ot the two corpumU ou ituard, arc ('. W. Itinggutd, F. l'. Bcnncau, S. DeFurnut, J. T. Hcspin, J. F. 
Hambleton. and M. A. Hardin; and the four m«i Beat«l aie J. E. Fregcott, N. C. Trobridge, Major S. Cabot, and R. D. Crittenden. 
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vigilance of the prison guard. Some prisoners were often cold 
and hungr}' because of their flirtation with the goddess of 
chance. To many of the prisoners ^ith a limited outlook on life, 
some excitement was a necessar\' stimulus, and this was most 
easily obtained by a game of chance or, if facilities for a game 
were lacking, by making wagers upon every conceivable event. 

At times even some of the poorly clothed prisoners on Belle 
Isle and in Andersonville and Florence gambled away the 
clothinsr and blankets sent bv the Sanitarv Conmiission or bv 
the Federal Ciovemment. Others, North and South, would 
wager their rations and then go hungry' for days, if chance 
proved unkind, unless some good Samaritan took pity and 
stinted himself that the hungrj' might be fed. 

There was little indulgence in athletic sports even where 
the physical condition of the prisoners would have allowed such 
exertion. Generally, the prisons North and South were too 
crowded to afford the necessarN' room. We hear, however, of 
balls where half the participants in blanket skirts provided 
themselves with dance-cards, which were filled out with great 
formality. Wrestling-matches sometimes occurred, and occa- 
sionally boxing-matches. Some of the conmianders, however, 
were chronic alarmists, always expecting a break for liberty, 
and such always forbade anji:hing which would tend to collect 
a crowd. In some prisons personal encounters were frequent, 
and wherever conditions were hardest, then fights naturally 
were most frequent. Tempers flashed up in times of strain 
and stress over incidents which would ordinarily have been 
passed without notice. 

Thousands found no pleasure in any of these amusements. 
Prison life to them was a disaster, appalling and overwhelming. 
This was particularly true with raw recruits from the country, 
captured before they had become seasoned by life in the camps. 
Some relapsed almost at once into helpless and hopeless apathy, 
caring for nothing, thinking of nothing except the homes and 
friends they had left. Huddled in comers they sat for hours 
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^ COMFORTABLE CON- 
FEDERATES IN- PORT 
WARBEN — IBCi 

I Booica and reading mitttiT 
^ cvidcnlly svaiUble to 
c Confpdprnles in Fort 
ren. ISIH. TIip mpo in 
I this photugmpli are C. T, 
I Jenkins, spulrd on tliE left; 
f W. W. IIHm, rtanding behind 
R. II. Caylc. in tlie 
f center irith the pipe, and I. 
Kensfick, seated, with a paper 
in his hand. Behind him 
stands Orderly Carey. The 

I only signs of prison are the 
massive walls and the ser- 
ftant on guard with his gun. 
Mtmy Confederate cinlians 
U well ks prominent officers 
were eonGned in this strong- 
bold, one ol the forts guard' 
faigtheportof Boston, during 




tlie course ot tlie war. Mar- 
tini liiw reigned supreme in 
Ilii>si' days so Inr as regardnl 
men nilli Sjiithem senti- 

\Vnrrcn the prisimcrs wi^ru 
Inuilfd with the utmost re- 
ipeel. wi'll-Fed. and placed in 
comfortable quarters. Beyond 
the fact that they •Kcm under 
^nrd as prisoners of nar, 
they IiHd little to ctimplain ot 
Hi to ihcir tn-atmeat by Iheir 
captors. Manj- ot these men 
were taken in the North while 
t raveling from dly to rity. 
Wlivii they were recogniial 
,1. S.iiithcmera who had iit- 
Icr-'il secession sentiments, 
Lli.-,\ «iTe quietly taken from 
ll]< lr:iina, put in oharge of a 
IHuMjjt-guanl. and trans- 
ported to Fort Warren or 
some similar Federal prison. 




gazing into vacaiic}-. Xostalgia (homesickness) occasionally 
appears on the surgeons' reports as the cause of death of a pris- 
oner, but there can be no question that it was a contributing 
cause in many cases attributed to other diseases. 

\Vhere the prisoners were educated men with resources in 
themselves, Ihey struggled bravely to keep up their courage, 
for if this were lost their chances of sunival were lessened. The 
Confederate officers at Johnson's Island had debating societies, 
classes in French, dancing, and music; they organized a govern- 
ment and debated and raised questions in their House of Rep- 
resentatives. The same sort of thing went on at Libby and at 
other places, and some of the discussions given in the books of 
reminiscences are exceedingly interesting. At Camp Ford, in 
Texas, at Fort Lafayette, and at one of the Richmond prisons, 
news|>apers written out by hand were published. 

A study of mortality statistics shows that there were 
fewer deaths in the prisons for officers than in those for pri- 
vates. Their treatment was not essentially diflFerenl and 
their food was often the same, yet they endured the hardships 
more successfully. Generally, they were, of course, men of 
more education and training than the privates, and had greater 
resources in themselves. They were determined not to lose 
heart and become apathetic, and for this reason they lived. 

Though the subject is not pleasant, in reading of the ex- 
periences of prisoners of war one must be struck with the prom- 
inent place given to vermin in every description of prison life. 
In few cases did the prisoners have proper opportunities for 
bathing. In many cases tliey had no change of clothing, and 
vermin of various kinds seemed to have multiplied. North and 
South, with marvelous rapidity. No proper systematic effort 
to disinfect and cleanse the barracks seems to have been made. 
But even where such efforts were made, so tenacious of life 
were these creatures and the hasty construction of the barracks 
afforded so many hiding-places, that in a few weeks conditions 
were as bad as ever. 
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ESCAPES FROM PRISON 

By Holland Thompson 

I never knew any man to make a correct calculation of the time of 
a tunnel's completion. But you can always conclude, when its engineers 
declare positively tliat it will be done in two days, that it will still re- 
quire some finishing strokes at the close of a week. . . . The truth 
is, that the operators are so anxious to finish a tunnel that they calculate 
tlieir capacity for performance, even with their wretched implements, by 
the intensity of their desire. — Junius Henri Browne, in " Four Years in 
Scccssia." 

NEXT to the hope of being exchanged, which became al- 
most an obsession with all prisoners confined for any 
length of time, the idea of escape was perhaps uppermost. 
Few prisoners would ever acknowledge that they had ever 
seen a " beautiful jail," and no sooner had they been confined 
than they began to lay plans for escape. 

Some of these plans were exceedingly ingenious. Oc- 
casionally, citizens' clothes were smuggled into the prison, some- 
times by the connivance of the guards. On both sides it was 
found alm<)st impossible to prevent prisoners from trading 
with the guards, and in many cases patriotism could not with- 
stand an offer to purchase a blue or gray coat, as the case 
might be. During the latter part of the war, many Confed- 
erates had no uniforms. A I)ribe might cause a guard to turn 
his back, or a pass might be forged. Prisoners were known to 
climb out through the chimneys of their temporary quarters, 
and to use the time-honored expedient of letting themselves 
down from the roof or from windows by means of ropes ma^le 
from their bedding. 

Occasionally, prisoners made a rush and attempted to 





ic boyish-looking prisoner »ilh the big buttons on the right — number "24" — is Lieutenant Joseph W. Alexander, who was captured 

it Savannoli when the iron steamer "Atlonlii" was taken on June 17, 1863, and sent to the atronghotd near Boston. Thin slender 

Mith squeezed himself tlu'oiigh a loophole B liltle over eight inches wide, and sut.'eecded in Hinmming to a small ialond, after a 

cape front recapture. Three of his frieods and two sailors aeeompanied him. Before he left the shore with Lieutenant Thurston 

two sentinels came along. One thought that he saw something lying in the water, and eitended his gun till the point of his bayonet 

ated upon Thurston's chest. The latter lay still, and the sentinel concluded it was a log. Lieutenants Alexander and Thurston 

Baacaped in n Bshing-smack, but were recaptured anil sent liack to Fort Warren after a short confinement in Portland. The otIiiT 

n this photogniph, as numbered are: 10, niot Fleetwood; IT, Master-mate N. McBlair, both of the "Atlanta"; 18, Reid 

s, C. S. A.; 19, Lieutenant A. Robot; SO. Pilot Austin, both of the "Atlanta"; 2t, Lieutenant C. W. Read, of the privateer 

; 22, Stunue! Sterritt, C. S. A.; 23, Midshipman Wilhamson, and 25, Commander W. A. Webb, both of the "Atlaata." 



overcome their guards by force, but this required a better or- 
ganization and more confidence in the good faith of their com- 
panions, to say nothing of more physical courage, than was pos- 
sessed by the larger proportion of the prisoners. If a large 
number of men should simultaneously attempt to overcome the 
guards or throw themselves against the flimsy barriers which 
enclosed so many prisons, undoubtedly a large number would 
escape, but it was almost certain that the foremost would be 
wounded, if not killed. So only the most reckless or the most 
despairing usually attempted to break their confinement in this 
manner. Since the prisons were in many cases only enclosures 
surrounded by a fence or a stockade, and since the only tools 
easily procured were knives, pieces of tin, or sheet iron, unequal 
to the task of cutting through stone or iron, but entirely ade- 
quate for removing earth, tunneling was the means of escape 
to which prisoners most often resorted. 

Sometimes these tunnels were of great length, and the fact 
that they could be constructed in the short time given to them 
is astonisliing, partiadarly when the simple tools are consid- 
ered. The usual plan was to begin in some concealed spot, 
preferably under a bimk, sink a shaft three or four feet and 
then run out horizontally beyond the stockade or fence. 
Where an outer ring of sentinels was stationed at some distance 
from the fence, the attempt was always made to run the tunnel 
beyond them. Seldom was the diameter of the tunnel greater 
than would accommodate one person on all fours. The loosened 
earth was either carried back by the operator, thrown into a 
well, a sewer, a sink, or a stove, or concealed in any one of a 
dozen other ingenious ways. Sometimes two cords were at- 
tached to a box or a haversack. When the vessel was filled, 
some one at the end would draw it back when the signal was 
given, and empty it. 

The seekers for liberty were sometimes successful in car- 
rying their tunnels under the fence without discovery. A dark 
night was usually chosen for the attempted escape. The earth 





JOHN H. MOHCAN 
TliK eUM'KUElUTH WHOM PRIriOX CUILD NOT HOLD 

In ttic summer of IBflS Genetal Jota H. Morgan made his famous cavalry raid across the Ohio 
lEiver, ending aftiT n )i«t pursuit in the capture of himself and command on July idtit. General 
Morgan with about thirty of his officers was confined in the Slate peoitcnliurj' at Columbus. With 
knives abstracted from the dining-room a hole was cut through the cement floor--Hbout two solid feet 
of masonry, from the vaulted air-ehamber beneAth, a hole wa« continued through the earth undEmeath 
the prison until the outer wall was reached. This wall proved too thick to pierce, and B rope of bnlcling 
wns prepared. On the night of November iT, IS63. the attempt to escape was made. GeDenil 
Morgan's cell was on an upper tier, but that night he exchanged cells with his brother so an to be among 
the fugitives. The attempt was successful, and General Morgan and six of his companions escaped, 
leaving a polite note to exphuu the details of their work. Only two of the prisoners were recaptureil. 
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above the end would be broken through, and the prisoners 
might emerge like the head of a turtle from its shell. How- 
ever, in comparison with the number who attempted to escape 
in this manner, few succeeded, as the odds against their success 
were too great. Only a few could be entrusted with the secret 
of an attempt, as any considerable gathering of the prisoners 
in one particular place was almost sure to arouse the suspicion 
of the guards. Frequent inspections were made to discover 
these underground passages, and some of the guards became 
quite skilful in thwarting such plans. Then, too, in almost 
every prison there were spies in the guise of prisoners, who 
reported any suspicious circumstances to the authorities. But 
if all these dangers were avoided, others remained. Since the 
prisoners had no means of discovering whether or not they 
were proceeding horizontally, passages often came to the sur- 
face too soon, as it seems to be a tendency of those burrowing 
underground to work upward. Sometimes the passage of a 
team caused the roof to fall. At Salisbury, a Confederate 
officer, making his rounds, broke through the thin crust and 
sank to his waist. 

Attempts to escape in this manner were not always treated 
with severity. In some prisons the guards appear to have re- 
garded it as a game, at which each side was trying to thwart 
the other. A prisoner at Andersonville tells of starting a tun- 
nel from the little hut which he occupied. The attempt was 
betrayed, possibly by a spy, and the sergeant of the guard came 
and investigated. Plunging a steel ramrod into the ground 
in various places, he discovered the excavation and sent a negro 
down to find how far the work had been completed. The negro 
brought back a box by which the dirt had been removed. 
"Hello," said the sergeant, "that is the third time I have caught 
that box. Take it and go to work somewhere else, boys." 

Comparatively imperfect tools sometimes accomplished 
wonderful results. With a small jeweler's saw procured for 
the making of bone or metal jewelry — a common occupation in 
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KEDKIIAI. OFFICERS TliNNELED UNDER THE STREET 

 About a hundrnj Union ofEcers esimpcd from Libby Priaon. chiefly by crawling through a tunnel bured lindpr the i 
' photograph. Libby vaa used exclusively fur officers after the first year of the war. A few of them banded together, kept the secret 
from even their fellow-prisonera, and dug a tunnel from a storeroom in the basement under tlie wall and the adjoining street. The 
tmdency of th<' human mule h to Ixire upward; the tunni'l cunu- to the lop loo .won on the near Kide of the femv. It was finally 
I completed into the lot. Hut ou tin- vi'ry night lluit the prisoners plimned to csoipc, tlie nenii becnnie kniiHU to their fellows. Men 
|;|0U)(ht lite deiuons in the close, Onrk cclliir to be tlie next to cruwl into the namiw hole. About a hundred i.( them got away before 
w attracted the attention of lie guards. The fence was imrnedifltely destroyed, oa appears by this photograph of April, 1865. 




many prisons — prisoners have been known to saw through a 
heavy stockade. In one instance, at Point Lookout, a North 
C'arohni&n sawed through a wall six inches thick and made a 
bole. He and a number of his companions had pro\-ided can- 
teens which they had tightly corked for use as floats. All in 
the secret passed through the hole and into the waters of the 
Imy, except the man who had sawed the hole. who. waiting 
courteously until all his friends had passed, found that some 
OTie had appropriated the floats which lie had prepared. As he 
could swim hut imperfectly, he was unwiUing to venture into 
the bay without some siij^port. 

I)esi>erate prisoners constantly attempted to escajje from 
the old jK-nitentiarj- at Alton, Illinois, and were sometimes suc- 
cessful. Once they set the prison on fire, and in the confusion 
several got over the wall. The most remarkable escape from 
this prison, however, was that of Colonel Ebenezer Magoffin, 
of Missouri, and thirty-five companions, on the night of July 
24, 1862. 

The investigations of the court of inquir}- showed that the 
prisoners had climbed to the top of some unused brick ovens 
under a shed in the yard, had cut through the top, and then 
down thnHigh eight feet of masonry. The tunnel was exca- 
vated three feet below the surface for a distance of fifty feet, 
cutting through on the way tlie solid limestone foundation of 
the outer wall of the prison, at that point three feet thick. Only 
eight of the industrious borrowers were recaptured. The tools 
were an old spade and some knives abstracted from the mess- 
kitchen. 

The Confederate prison at Salisbury was never ver\' se- 
cure, and many interesting stories of escape come from there. 
(Jn one occasion, one of a squad of prisoners sent out under 
guard as a burial party was an amateur ventrilocpiist. AVben 
a corjise had been put in the ground and the first shovelful of 
earth had been thrown into the grave, apparently the corpse be- 
gan to protest indignantly. The guards were so frightened 
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AN OFFICER WFIO ESCAPED FROM LIHUY 
BREVET BRIGADIER-GENER.\L A. D. STREIGUT 

General Karn-st nifiveil Uip thanks (if the Confedtrale Congreaa when he captured General 
A. D. Streight. at tliat time colonel of the Pifty-Gnit Indiana and commanding a proviHional 
brigade, near Rome, Gnirgia, May 3. ISO!!. Colonel Streight had been ordered to make a raid into 
the interior of Alabama and Georgia to deslroy railroads and supplies. He started from 
Nashville April 10th, proceeded to Eastporl. Mississippi, and reached Tuacumbia, Alalmma. April 
24th. General Dodge was to liave detained General Forrest, but failed, 5!treight's command was 
mounted on miik's bomiwnl from the wagon-trains or impressed from the country, and many of 
his men were unused to riding. From Tuscumbiu he went to Moulton and then to Dug's Gap, 
where he ambushed some of Forrest's men. wounded his brother. Vi. H. Forrest, and captured 
two pieces of artillery. After another skirmish un Hog Mountain, in which the Confederates 
were repulsed, hcproccededtoBlountsville, .Alabama, and thentowardGadsden. All of this time 
there was continuous skirmishing in the rain, and much of his powder becsme worthless. He 
attempted to reach Rome. Georgia, but Forrest overtook liim and the force was surrendered May 3, 
1S03. There was much e^icitement in the South over this raid into the interior of the Con- 
federacy, which was one of the earliest made, and also much indignation over the capture of 
Negroes for enlistment. The cuminand was etiarged by the Confederates with many atrocities. 
The men were soon exchanged, but the officers were kept in prisun at Richmond. Colonel 
Streight and four of his officers escaped from Libby Prison with 105 other Union offiiN-rs by 
meano of a limnel diiR by Colonel Thomas E. Riue and a tew associates, on February 8, Itm. 



that they scattered, and the entire detail of prisoners escaped. 
On several occasions, when smallpox was prevalent, prisoners 
thrust red-hot needles into their faces and hands. The result 
was a fair imitation of smallpox, and they were transferred to 
the hospital, outside the main stockade, from which they had 
little difficulty in escaping. 

One morning a ladder was found leaning against the 
fence. How it got there was never known, nor «as it easy to 
find in the confusion how many had escapetl. The ground, 
being as it was a tenacious clay, was especially suitable for 
tunneling. At one time it was known that sixteen tuiuiels 
were in various stages of completion. 

As mentioned elsewhere, the guard at this jirison was com- 
posed almost entirely of boys under seventeen or men over 
forty-five, and prisoners gifted with assurance were sometimes 
able to deceive or intimidate them into believing that they had 
a right to pass out. It was only a short distance to the forest, 
and several escaped by this means ami made their way through 
the mountains of North Carolina into the Federal lines in east 
Tennessee. Among them were Junius Henri Browne and A. 
D. Richardson, correspondents of the New York Tribune, who 
had been confined in l^ibby and Salisbury for several months. 
Jlr. Browne's account of his escajw says he gave to his friend 
his own pass giving him the right to visit the hospital. He had 
visited the hospital so often himself that the guard allowed him 
to pass without caUing for his credentials. After walking 
about the hospital enclosure Itmg enough to disarm suspicion, 
they slipped out of the gate and hid in a barn near by for 
twenty-four hours, thus eluding their pursuers. 

For a short time officers were confined in a part of the 
prison separated from the men only by a line of guards. A 
paper written by one of the officers, said to be General Hays, 
and ordering the men to make preparations for an outbreak 
by force, was intercepted by a sentinel and led to the transfer 
of the officers to Danville. An outbreak occurred, however, 
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THE CONFEDERATE SERGEANT BERRV BENSON, WHO TUNNELED OUT OP 

ELM IRA PRISON 
Sergeant Berry Bi-nscni, ot Company H. First South Carolinn Iiifnntry, wuh a prisoner at Elmirn 
From July SS to October T. 1864, At [uur o'clock in the muming on the latter date, he and nine 
compiinions imtereil a tuoiiel sixty-six feet lung nhich they had been digging For about two 
months. The earth extracted had been carried away in their havertiocks and disposed of. On 
reaching the outside of the slocluide the prisoners scattered in parties of two and three. Sergeant 
Itenaon going alone, since the compaaion he liad intended tu take with him failed to escape. 
None of them were recaptured. Sergeant Benson, half a century later, still preserved the 
passes given him from Newmarket. Vir^ia, where he firHt reached Early's amiy. to Richmond, 
lie wrote in 1911 that the men who thus effected their escape n-ere Washington B. Trawiek. 
of the Jeff. Davis Artillery, Alabama, then li\-ing at Cold Spring. Texas: Jolm Fox Mautl. of 
the Jeff. Davis Artillery, decrauipd; J, P. Putegnal. deceasedi CI. G. Ja(?ks<in of Wetunipka, Alabama; 
Williani TeropMo. ot Faunsdale. Alabama; J. P. Scruggn. of Limestone Springs. South Carolina; 
Cecrops Mnlone, of Company F. Ninth Alabama Infantry, then living «l Waldron, Ark.; Craw- 
ford of the Sixth Virginia Cavalry, an.! Cl.-nn. Mn.i| of tUeni n.T^ pn-s.-nt at A[ij>.imarto>;. 
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on October 20, 1804. As the relief of Wie guard entered the 
I)rison in the afternoon, the prisoners by a concerted rusli dis- 
armed an<l killed some of them. Sentinels on the parapet 
raisal the alarm and began to fire into the mass, and the cannon 
at one of the angles discharged gra|>e and canister and did con- 
siderable execution. AI>out fifty of the prisoners were killed 
and wounded. 

Kscapes from Andersonville were not frequent. The 
trij)le stockade required such a long tunnel that many grew 
tired before it was completed, and many of the jtrisoners were 
too «'eak to do much vigorous work. Then, too, the jiack of 
iKuuids kept outside the stockade was successful in running 
down some of the fugitives, though tlie st(}ries of their ferocity 
have been much exaggerated, l^siially they surrounded the 
escaping prisoner and prevented his further progress, but did 
not injure him appreciably. 

Warren I-ee Goss tells of extending a tunnel from the 
side of a well abandone<l because of lack of water. By night 
the men worked away, digging the tunnel and throwing the 
dirt into the well. By day they removed the dirt from the well 
amid the jeers of their companions, who did not believe that 
they would ever reach water. The tunnel was finally opened 
up, and about twenty passed through and scattered into small 
parties to increase the probability of escape. IJving upon fruit 
and the fiesh of a calf they killed, and aided to some extent 
by negroes, (loss succeede<] in getting seventy-five miles away 
but was finally captured. 

Another story from Andersonville says that a tunnel once 
came to the surface in the middle of a camp-fire which the 
guards around the stockade had built. The prisoners spraTig 
up through the fire, nevertheless, much to the alarm of the 
guards, who took to their heels, apparently thinking that the 
door of the infernal regions had opened. For a time, escapes 
from Camp Douglas, at Chicago, were frequent. Prisoners 
were sent to that point before a fence had been constructed 





AKTllXKRV ON (ilARD 0\ER THE PRISONERS AT ELMIR.\ 



"This is part of the military guard in thf face of which ten prisoners escaped by tunneling from Eliuira Prison. 
The incentive to get free from the conditions inside the stockade was so compelling that a battery of artillery 
was deemed necessary to forestall any sudden rush of the prisoners, who numbered at times as many as 
10,000. In a report to Surgeon -General J, K. Barnes, dated November 1. \86i. Surgeon E. F. Sanger, 
assigned to duty at the prison, says: "On the 13th of August I commenced making written reports calling 
attention to the pond, vaults, and their deadly poison, the existence of scurvy to an alarming extent (re- 
porting 3,000 scorbutic cases at one time), etc. . . . How does the matter stand to-day? The pond remains 
green with putrescence, filling the air with its messengers of disease and death; the vaults give out their 
sickly odors, and the hospitals are crowded with victims for the grave." In the fac-e of conditions like these, 
men become desperate, for there was little choice between death by bullets and death by disease. Later on 
barracks were erected instead of the tents, and conditions were materially bettered. CorresjKtndingly, 
Northern prisoners under the hot sun at Andersonville and on on unaccustomed com-meal diet were con- 
tracting dysentery and other diseases more rapidly than would have been the case if they had been acclimated. 
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%^m'i/i;^ a^ « 'i^>^;*>>rj yxs:*. fr»T j^r^/it^i Fedtm] y.iikr*. ft 

'Hj^ ^fjffsuiJtjAlfiU^ ^4iyy^T f^/snyhLS^i iljzi mauy pr2**ii?^jrr* bad 
j/iai^MtsrJ #>iit A% viorkjjyrtj- and *}-2it '/r^.^ outside tbe erx-l'ifsiuie 
S'MiiiMtrns hyui\^\\iy/A^Th 'jf^jrn e/ffrsr-tua ]jy cf^iiC^«i]ed tbe:r frJtndsL. 

^>iMr </f ilat ts^M <y:\*rhn\^i\ ev.:a}>es was that ^.'f Ci^^irral 
J'^tiri If. Slorii^h lij tJi*: Mjjiijfjer of 1MJ3. his cavalry made 
n fm$»^Hih raid a/T'/ss IIa- ^iLio Kiver. wLich is desc-rilie*! in ao- 
^/tti'T volurij'r of this % ork. Tfie i^tuiuisijA w as cajituitrd on the 
JJ^Hh of Julv. afid as i'f^iu^tr^] Humside. erfmmander of the 
d^rj/arti/Krrit, i\*:f'hir*'A thxat fi^: ha/1 no safe jilace in which to 
k/?^r|> tli^rvr i\r*:iij\*'A raiders, (General Mor^ran w ith aVnit thirty 
^;f his offi^'ers was ifPuiiwA in the State jjenitentiary at Co- 
liiffihiifi. It was arifKiurKx-d that they were kept in close con- 
flnein^-nt in retaliation for the treatment of Colonel Streight 
and his uiYimrs at Kichniond. Though they did not receive 
\9rm9U fan: and were vrparated from ordinary' convicts, they 
Here for three months under the erjtire charge of the warden 
in the penitentiary. On the 4th of Xoveniljer, Sergeant J. 
W. Shnni was ap|Kiinted pris^ni steward hy Cieneral John S. 
Mas'in, mih'larv commander at Cohjmhus. His duties were 
not i'learlv riefinerl, arul the warden understcKxl that the im- 
niciliate care of the |>risofier.s was no longer one of them. 

I'Vom this time on, lh<! cells were not inspected and the pris- 
oners wcro expected to (fhran them themselves. Some of the re- 
sourceful prisoners had discovered that lieneath the jfloor of the 
cells was a larg(? vaulted air chamlier. ^Vith knives abstracted 
from thi? dining-room a hole was cut through the cement jfloor 
and the hric^k arch alniut two feet of solid masonrj' — into the 
air chamlwr hcncuth. This hole was concealed hy a carpet bag 
from the eyes of the warden, but the slightest inspection inside 
the cell would have revealed the secret. 

A fc?w ofHcers were let into the secret, and each took his 
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A DAY SENTRY ON GUARD AFTER BENSON'S ESCAPE 



Talking over tlie possibilities oF cacitpe or exchan^ wiu ont^ of lh<i cliief iliversiona 
o{ tlif prisoners. iHith North and South, Sergeant Berry Benson, who escaped 
with nine other ConFederutea from Elmini Prison, writes in regard to this photo- 
graph; "The sentry on the grounii outside the stockoile. near the sentry-box, 
makes me think that this was taken after the 7th ol October. 18Gi. when we ten 
eacap«l by thr tunnd, for we felt sure that there were no day sentries outside 
near the fence." This observation is typical of the minuteness with which prisoners 
of war planning to escape observed every disposition of their guards and speculated 
about every detail of their surroundings. The photograph was taken al>out noon, 
and the river bank distinguishable in the left background is that of the Chemung. 



turn at digging. The mortar of the cement was picked from 
the stones forming the side of tlie arch, then a hole eighteen 
inches wide and thirty inches high was continued through the 
earth underneath the prison until the (mter wall was reached. 
The thickness of this wall made it impracticahle to pierce it, 
and the tunnel was continued under the wall, then upward 
until it reached within a few inches of the surface of the prison 
yard. The prisoners next cut away the hrick and mortar from 
))eneath a point in tl)e floors of six cells, until otdy a thin shell 
was left. A rope of liedding was ]>repared, and on the night of 
NovenilMjr 27, 1863, the attempt to escape was made. Cienenil 
Morgan's cell was on an u])per tier, hut that night he ex- 
changed celLs with his hrother, who regularly occupied one of 
the six cells already mentioned. The seven men prepared 
dummies in their Iwds to deceive the night watch, broke through 
the weakened floor into the archway, followed the tunnel to 
the end, and emerged into the prison yard. Ky means of a 
rope they scaled the wall and sought safety in flight, leaving 
for the warden the following note; 

CmtimciKf il work NuvcihIxt 4tli ; miinlH-r of hours 
worked [»t dnv, 3; (-(iiiiiilftcii work Novt'inlx-r 8t)i ; tools, 
two small knivi-s. I'liliniie est aviirc, mah mm fruit e»t 
dttu.v. Bv oiflcr of niv six <'oiiff<lfmtcs. 



Two of the prisoners were recaptured, hut Morgan and the 
others made their escape. 

Because of its im|)ortance as the chief jtrison at which 
ofl^cers were confined in the Confederacy, I^ibhy Prison, Kich- 
mond, was guarded with esj>ecial vigilance, hut nevertheless 
many officers escaped from here. In Fehniary. 186-*, hy the 
efforts of CoUmel Rose, a tuiniel was dug from the .storeroom in 
the basement of the building, under the wall and the adjoining 
street, beneath the feet of the guards. 
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t'H\}lurv wiui not lilt iiiiiiiixcd evil fur the Confederate soldiers 'm the Wilderness eainpaign. The Army 
lit S»Ti\wni Vir({iniii hwi already taken up a hole in its belt on account of the failure of supplies; but the 
rnifin Irmtpn were plentifully nupplicd with wagon-trains, and the men to gray who were captured near 
e of Kupplies at Ki-lle I'hiiii wore sure at least of a good meal. The Confederate prisoners here 
n i»*rw «iptun-d at S[>ot»ylvania. May 12, 1864, by the Second Corps under General Hancock. They 
w fwfcm U> Bt'lle Plain, where they found not only a Union brigade left to guard them but a brigade 



CONFEDERATE PRISONERS AT BELLE PLAIN, CAPTURED AT SPOTSYLVANIA, MAY 12, 1864- 

nissary and his wagons ready to feed them. Some of the wagons can be seen in this photograiili 
on the left-hand page, unloading supplies for the Confederate prisoners. The camp at Belle Plain was only 
temporary; the prisoners were taken thence by transports in the direction of Bultitnore or Washington, 
sometimes even New York, and forwarded to the great Union pri-sons at Elmira, Jolinjjon's Island, Lake 
Erie, or Camp Douglas, Illinois. On tie brow of the hill to the right stands a Union field-piece pointing 
directly at the moss of prisoners. Behind it are the tents of the guard stretching up over the hill. 





TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 

By Holland Thompson 

DURING the Civil War more than four hundretl thou- 
sand men, drawn from every section of the country and 
from all ranks of society, diverse in character, previous train- 
ing, and experience, were confined under charjje of perhaps 
one hundred thousand others, likewise drawn from every stra- 
tum of society. More than one hundred and fifty prisons, 
widely separated in space, sensed to confine these men. Some 
one, a Frenchman perhaps, has said, " All generalizations are 
false, including this one." No sweeping statement regarding 
the treatment of prisoners during the war can be true. 

There is testimony of ever}' conceivable sort. Southerners 
have stated that Federal prisoners were well treated and that 
they were badly treated, that the commandants of prisons were 
harsh and callous, and that they were kind and considerate. 
On the other hand, p'ederal prisoners have testified to acts of 
kindness and consideration and to acts of brutality. The same 
conflict of testimony exists regarding prisons in the North. 
This discrepancy is even more confusing when the same com- 
mandants are described as kind and careless, slothful and vigi- 
lant, indiff^erent and consi<Ierate. 

Some prisoners saw in their keepers and their guards men 
charged with an unpleasant duty, but who, nevertheless, were 
struggling to make the best of hard conditions. Others con- 
fined in the same prison at the same time, paint them as will- 
ing instruments of a policy cunningly devised to break the 
spirit and sap the strength of their charges. 

We are told that prisoners were starved, and that they were 
well fed; that they were well clothed and that thev were naked; 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF PRISON LIFE— IHbl 



 These are sonic of the Union prisoners taken at the first biittle of Bull Run, July 21. 1861, at Castle 
Rnckney, in Clmrleslon Harbor, where they were placed in irhargc of the Charleston Zouave Cadets under 
Captain C. E. Chichester. They received the same rations as their guardians, and were good-enough 
soldiers to make themselves quite comfortable. Later in the war, when rations grew short in all the Southern 

* armies, prisoners suffereii along with the rest. During 1863 the number of prisoners on both sides had 
greased so largely that their care began to be a serious matter — -Ijoth on account of the expense of feeding 
mem, and because of tlie number of soldiers withdrawn from scTrice at the front in order to guard them. 
The cost of earing for prisoners by the tens of thousands was felt in the North as well as in the South, but 
in the latter section it finally came to be physically and economically impossible to keep the prisoners' 
rations up to standard. The South had nothing wherewith to feed its own soldiers and even went to the 
I :«ttrerae of liberating 13,000 sick prisoners. Its resources were exhausted. It was lack of food quite as much 
^■as the exhaustion of military strength which caused the ultimate downfall of the Confederate States. 




that the guards, though efficient, were considerate and kind, and 
that they were careless but despotic. We are told that the hos- 
pital ser^'ice was efficient and skilful, and that it was careless and 
neglectful. Probably all of these statements have something of 
truth in them, and yet they do not tell the whole truth. They 
may represent the attitude of a commandant before a partic- 
ular emergency, which did not tnily represent his character, 
for few men are thoroughly consistent; or they may indicate 
conditions in a prison at a particular time when it was at its 
best or at its worst. 

There is little formal Congressional legislation on the 
prison question. The policies of the Governments were fixed 
very largely, as might be expected, by the Department of War, 
which issued orders for the care of prisoners. Tlie army 
regulations provided, in a general way, for the prisoners taken 
by the Federals, but the circulars of instruction issued from the 
office of the commissary-general of prisoners formed the basis 
for most of the rules of the separate prisons. I_<ater, the dis- 
tinguished publicist, Francis I-ieber, was selected to draw up 
rules for the conduct of armies in the field. These were puh- 
Hshed as General Orders Xo. 100, April 24, 1863, and constitute 
a long and minute code, including regulations for prisoners. 

The only general legislation of the Confederate Congress 
during the whole period of the war was an act approved Slay 
21,1861. It reads as follows: 



AN ACT RELATIVE TO PKISONERS OF WAR APPROVED 

MAY 21, 1861 

The Congresg of the Confederate Statet of America do enact. That 
all prisoners of war taken, whether on land or at sea, during tlic pend- 
ing hostilities with the United States shall be transferred hy the captors 
from time to time, and as often as convenient, to the Department of 
War; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War with the approval 
of the President to issue such instructions to the quartermaster-general 
and his subordinates as shall provide for the safe custody and sustenance 
[1581 





A WET DAY AT CAMP- DOUGLAS, NEAR CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

At any period the sanitary conditions at Camp Douglas were not satisfactory. The ground wa.s 
low and always flooded after a rain, as seen in this photograph, and stagnant pools of water stood 
there with no means of draining them off. The highest rate of mortality for any one prison 
during one month of the war was reached at Camp Douglas in Febniary. 1863. Unused to the 
rigors of the Northern climate, the Southern prisoners died like flies in their un.sanitary surroundings. 
The mortality rate for this one month was ten per cent. Judging from the men shown in this 
photograph, some of the prisoners were fairly comfortable. The Confederate gray of some of the uni- 
forms can be plainly discerned. The pipes show that they were not denied the luxury of tobacco. 




EttuimBtd at l^mttmtB 



of prisoners of war; and the rations furnished prisoners of war shall 
be the same in quantity and quality as those furnished to enlisted men 
in the army of the Confederacy. 




A few special acts were passed: one authorizing the close 
confinement of tlie higher Federal officers in Richmond and 
Charleston as hostages for the privateers; one declaring that 
the men of Butler's command would not be treated as prison- 
ers of war; one declaring that the officers of Pope's command 
were also to be treated as criminals, and the famous act in re- 
gard to negro troops. This is the sum of Confederate Con- 
gressional legislation upon the treatment of prisoners. 

There are three distinct periods to be recognized while 
writing of the Civil War prisoners and the treatment they re- 
ceived: one, extending from the beginning of the war to the 
adoption of the cartel for exchange, July 22, 1862; a transition 
period, covering the operations of that instrument until its sus- 
pension, May 25, 1863, and the third, extending to the end of 
the war. 

During the first period, there is comparatively little com- 
plaint which the same men, three years afterward, would not 
have considered unjustifiable. The prisoners sometimes com- 
plained that their rations and accommodations were not elab- 
orate enough to suit their fancy; but for that matter, complaints 
of food and cjuarters in their own camps were common. Sol- 
diers cannot be made in a day. A Confederate officer at Alton 
complained that his breakfast bacon was too salty and that tlie 
coffee was too weak. One of the officers in charge of a Rich- 
mond prison was disliked because his voice was harsh, and an- 
other inmate of the same prison complained that a woman 
visitor looked scornful. This does not mean that conditions 
were ideal, even for prisons ; few of them were clean, for neither 
army had learned to live in crowds. 

In the first Confederate prison in Richmond, where the 
officers and part of the privates taken at Manassas and Ball's 
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page following. Major Smith was 
confined in the latter plat-e. The 
battle of Niwhville had 
fought, and Sherman wa-s on his 
w;i>- from the sea. The in\'est- 
iiient of Petersburg was drawing 
closer every day, and the Con- 
federacy wa.s slowly (Tumbling. 
\'ietory and releajse were at hand, 
mid in the meantime the shady 
porthes of tlie Roper Hospital 

below were not an nnplea 
:liiI i>lace to lounge, Undoubl- 
i-dly many of the jirisoncrs 
yearned witli fierce eagerness to 
be free again, but their incarcer- 
ation here was not to t>e for long. 




Bluff were confined, there seems to ba%'e been, in the begin- 
ning, a total lack of system. Negroes came and went, making 
purchases for prisoners, especially officers, who could command 
mone\'. Prisoners under guard went out to buy provisions. 
There was little or no restriction on visiting, and some prison- 
ers seem to have made social calls in company with some of the 
young officers of the guard. In the officers' division were 
rough bunks and tables and a rude bathroom. The privates' 
prist^in had no bunks, but the inmates had an abundant water 
supply. The regular ration of beef and bread was cooked for 
the prisoners, but an^iihing else was prepared by the prisoners 
themselves, or by some olil negro paid by the mess. 

In 1862, sftme of the Confederate privates taken at Glen- 
dale, or Frayser's Farm, were sent to Fort AVarren. in Boston 
Harbor, then under the command of Colonel Dimick, where 
they remained until after the cartel had been signed. Alexan- 
der liunter, a private in a Virginia regiment, thus speaks of 
the life in Fort Warren, in " Johnny Reb and Billy Yank ": 
"Those were halcyon days, those days of July, 186*2; light 
siK)ts in a generally dark life. Our soldier prisoners, so inured 
to hardship, want, and suflFering, had now not a care on their 
mind.s, not a trouble in tlieir hearts; they drew long breaths of 
content, and could only sigh sometimes at the thought of the 
(lark future, which was doomed to hold so marked a contrast 
to that perfect rest and satisfaction." As they arrived at Ai- 
ken's Ijan<ling, on the James River, they met a number of pris- 
oners released from Fort Delaware, where conditions seem to 
have been quite different from those at Fort ^Var^en. To 
quote Hunter again : " Those prisoners that trooped slowly 
over the gangplank, looking like the vanguard of the Resur- 
rection, were from Fort Delaware. Scores seemed to be ill; 
many were suffering from the scun-y, while all bore marks of 
severe treatment in their thin faces and wasted forms." 

During the operation of the cartel, complaints of the con- 
ditions on Belle Isle began to be heard. The surgeon who 






THE O'CONNOR HOLSE IN CHARLESTON. WHEHE FEDERAL OFKKEKS WKHK KEFF 



I During the Inst monlhs of Ihe war a number of FcderBl prisoners were coofittwl in Charleston while the (own wna being bombarded 
L Iqr the Federals from their BtronghoW on Morris Island. In retaliation, six hundred Confederate officers were sent from Fort Dela- 
te and placed in ii alockade on Morris IsUnd un<lrr the Grc of the Confederate guns, Litth' or no damage was done on either side. 
[ This is a photograph of tlie O'Connor house in Charleston, used as an uffieers' prison, h was taken in April, ISG3. after the oeeu- 
in of the city by the F.fleral forces. The building In front of the O'Connor house is in ruins, hut there are no marks of sheila 
[ Tuible on the O'Connor house itself. Nov [hat the fierce heat of war has passed, it has been admitted that it would have been 
\ impossible to keep prisoners anywhere in Charleston without exposing them to the bombardnient, since that covered the entire city. 



attended a number of exchanged Federal prisoners confined 
upon Belle Isle reported that " everj- case wore upon it the 
visage of hunger, the expression of despair. . . . Their frames 
were, in the most cases, all that was left of them." On the other 
side, we find charges of inhumanity' against keepers. 

After the suspension of exchanges under the order of 
May 25, 1863, these complaints increased both in volume and 
in bitterness, and attempts were made on both sides to send 
pro\-isions to their men. The boxes sent by relatives or friends 
were generally delivered. In the fall of 1862. considerable 
quantities of clothing were sent to Richmond to be distributed 
by Federal officers, and also a number of boxes of food, so 
that certain tents in Belle Isle were declared to present the 
" appearance of a first -class grocen.' store." The boxes, some 
sent by the Sanitarj' Commission and others by private parties, 
were not examined until a letter, dated November 7, 1863, 
from General Neal Dow, himself a prisoner, was intercepted. 
In this he made the suggestion that, as tlie boxes were not ex- 
amined, money be sent in cans lalwled " Presen-ed Fruit," 
which money might be used for bribing the guards and thus 
effecting escapes. After this, alt boxes were opened and care- 
fully examined. Much food was spoiled from delay, or was 
eaten by hungn,' Confederates. 

It was believed widely in the North that much of the food 
sent to Richmond was api)ropriated for the Confederate anuy, 
but there seems to be no evidence to sustain such a conclusion. 
The report had its origin, apparently, in the statement made 
to a prisoner by a carpenter employed about one of the prisons 
in Richmond. Without investigation, this was at once ac- 
cepted as the truth, and blazoned al)road. An interesting fea- 
ture of the study of the " Official Records " is the discovery of 
the origin of many of the almost universally accepted beliefs 
of the day. Beginning as mere camp rumors reported to a su- 
perior officer, they are quoted " on reliable authority," which 
soon becomes " unquestionable," and are spread broadcast. 





ONE OF THE FEW SCENES OF RETALIATION 
STOCKADE FOR CONFEDERATE PRISONERS ON MORRIS ISLAND 



Mauy iLrciits of retaliation for the alleged nils treatment of prisoners were made during the war, but the 
photograph above is the scene of one of the few which were carried out. In 1864, while Shermiinwas 
pushing everything before him in Georgia, a number of Union prisoners were sent to Charleston and eon- 
fined within the city limits, actually imder fire of the Union batteries, although the city was still inhabited. 
In retaliation, six hundred Confederate officers were placed on the steamer Crence/tt, August 20, 1864, and 
started for Charleston from Fort Delaware. When they arrived, the stockade built for their prison on 
Morris Island under fire of the Confederate batteries wa.s not ready, and tlie prisoners were not landed 
till September 7th. The food furnished them wa.s identical with that which rumor had it was furnished 
the prisoners in the city. The Confederates, however, were careful to fire high. The guard in the stock- 
ade was as much exposed as the prisoners. The Federal prisoners in the city were finally withdrawn; 
the stockade was then abandoned, and its inmates sent to Fort Pulaski, Sa^'annah, on October !^3, 18S4. 
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CHANGING THE GUARD AT ELMIRA PRISON, 1864 

This photograph of the quarters of the guards who kei)t watch of the thousands of Confederate prisoners 
confined at Elmira shows that conditions were much better outside the camp than in. The long shadows of 
the regular lines of tents indicate plainly that it was taken late in the afternoon. The leafage on the tre 
fixes the season as summer. The men are apparently engaged in changing guard. Dr. E. F. Sangi 
the surgeon attached to Elmira, had great difficulty in getting his requisitions filled. In the midst of plenty 
in the rich State (if New York the prisoners were attacked by scurvj- on account of lack of fresli vegetable) 
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was converted largely into permanent improvements which 
more properly might have been charged to the Quartermaster's 
Department. For example, at Rock Island, a hospital costing 
more than thirty thousand dollars was paid for out of the pris- 
oners' rations, while in some prisons, for months at a time, no 
vegetables were issued. The accumulation of a large prison 
fund was a matter of much pride to some officers. 

During the latter part of 1863 and the beginning of 1864, 
the reports of suffering in Southern prisons multiplied, and the 
belief that it was intentionally inflicted grew to be almost uni- 
versal in the North. Many suggestions of retaliation were 
made, and, influenced by this sentiment, the prisoner's ration 
was reduced, first by a circular dated April 20, 1864, and this 
was soon superseded by another issued June 1, 1864. Tea and 
coffee were cut off, and the other items were reduced. 

The ration as reduced was then as follows: 



Pork or bacon 10 

Fresh beef 14 

Flour or soft bread .... 16 

Hard bread 14 

Corn-meal 16 

Beans or peas l^i pounds 

Or rice or hominy .... 8 pounds 

Soap 4 pounds 

Vinegar 3 quarts 

Salt 3J pounds 



ounces, in lieu of fresh beef. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

ounces, in lieu of flour or soft bread. 

ounces, in lieu of flour or soft bread. 



-to 100 rations. 



As will be seen, this ration is bread, meat, and either beans, 
peas, rice, or hominy. The manner in which these articles were 
to be served was left to the discretion of the commandant. This 
ration, even though reduced, should have been enough to pre- 
vent serious suffering, but the testimony of men whose repu- 
tation for veracity cannot be questioned, indicates that, after 
this order went into effect, in some prisons the men were often 
hungry; and the zest with which prisoners ate articles which 
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a man normally fed would refuse can hardly be explained by 
their innate perversity. The inspectors' reports show several 
cases of collusion between commissary and contractor, or else 
lax suj>ervision which allowed the contractor to do his own 
weighing and to furnish inferior qualities. Large prison funds 
continued to accumulate, and the attitude of some of the 
commandants seems to have been influenced by the idea of 
retaliation. 

The site, the organization, and the history of Anderson- 
ville have already l>een described, and the story of that " gigan- 
tic mass of human misery " need not he retold. To many, 
Andersonville connotes all of prison life in the South. Yet 
only about twenty per cent, of the total number of prisoners 
taken by the Confederate forces was sent there. A large pro- 
portion of these had been previously confined elsewhere, and 
later were transferretl to other prisons. The mortality rate in 
some other Confederate stockades was quite as heavy, perhaps 
heavier, though the records of the others are very incomplete. 
In several prisons. North and South, the percentage of mortal- 
ity was higher for short periods, but in none was it so uni- 
formly high for its whole existence. 

The charge often made that the site of Andersonville was 
essentially unhealthful seems to be met by the report of Doctor 
Jones, who, after analyses of the soil and water of the imme- 
diate vicinity, claims that there was nothing in either tf> have 
caused excessive mortality. The fearful crowding, insuificient 
and imj)roper food, lack of clothing, shelter, and fuel, lack of 
medicines and medical attendance, and the effects of the hot 
Southern sim, together with the depressed condition of the 
spirits of the inmates of all prisons, are enough. The hospital 
arrangements were insufficient, medicines were lacking, the 
country was thinly populated, and proper food for the sick 
was unobtainable. Milk and eggs could not be had. 

The officers of Andersonville were charged with not provid- 
ing a sufficient quantity of wood, since raw rations were issued 





WHERE nUE AND (IRAV WERE CARED FOR ALIKE— AFTER SPOTS\XVANU 



In the battle of Spotsylvania, May 12, 1864, General Edward Johnson's division of seven thousand men 
were taken prisoners at the salient known as "Bloody Angle." Some of the wounded i>risoners were placed 
in the same field hospitals as the Federals, and treated by the Union surgeons. They were left on the 
field as the amiy moved on, and a small Confederate cavalry force under Colonel Rosser rescued all who 
could l>e identified as Confederates, and took all of the hospital attendants not wearing a distincti\'e badge. 
The surgeons and other attendants were left unmolested. Owing to the hard fighting and frequent changes 
of position in this campaign, I)oth medical supplies and medical officers were scarcer than had generally 
been the case; but owing to the help of the Sanitary Commission and other out.siile agencies, the prisoners 
fared better than thej' would have done inside their own lines, and had one good meal before their rescue. 




to a large |iroiHirtioii of the prisoners. A one-time prisoner, 
in a private letter, dated January' 16, 1910, says: "If I had 
}xxn able to cook what I had after it was properly bolted, I 
should not have )>een so hungr^', and the ration would have 
sufficed, A man can eat heartily and then die from star\-a- 
tion if he does not digest what he eats, and this was just exactly 
our condition." Again he says: " 1, who drew raw rations 
for more than one hundred days, ate corn-meal which had just 
barely lK;en Iwiled, an<l which was by no means cooked, or the 
pea-tfean which was not at all softened. ... I venture the 
statement that not one-third of the food I ate was digested, or 
could Ix: digested, and this was true with alt those around nie." 

The officers at this prison lived in constant dread of an 
uprising. At a time when there were thirty-two thousand 
prisoners, the guard amounted to less than twenty-three hun- 
dred effectives, all except two hundred and nineteen of whom 
were raw militia, and generally inefficient. In Georgia, prac- 
tically all the ahle-hoilied men were in the army, leax-ing only 
the agcil and the youths at home. In many families no white 
man was left, and while, on the whole, the negroes were loyal 
to their white mistresses, it was, of course, known that many 
cf them were torn I>y conflicting emotions— that of regard fur 
the white people they had known, an<l that of gratitude towani 
the I''ederals who were to set them free. These facts, perhajis, 
may explain — not excuse — the famous order of General Win- 
der ordering the battery of artillery on duty at Andersonville 
to open on the .sbK'kade when notice had l>een received that the 
approaching t'ederals were within seven miles of Andersonville. 

During a large ])art of 1864, prisoners on neither si<le were 
I)ermitted to receive supplies from outside. As the complaints 
of hardships grew more frequent, the relatives and friends of 
prisoners demanded that some arrangement be made to supply 
them. After some preliminary correspondence with Major 
John K. Mnlford, the Federal agent for exchange, Colonel 
Robert Quid, the Confederate agent, asked General Grant, on 
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bri(;.\1)1KU-(;eneral john n. winder, l. s-a. 

Julin [I. WiniltT WHS burn in Maryland, where bia fsjnily had been pruir.incnt fur many 
jeurs. Ill- wna il agn of Gmtral W. H. ^^'in(le^. commanding the American (orces nt the 
balllF of BladenshurK during the war of Iftli. Genrrni Winder vas graduated at West 
Point in 18«0 and osaigned to the artillery: lie resigned in 18*3 Init returned to the army in 
lHi7. For B lime be actred aa instructor nt Weal Point, and entered the Mexican War aa 
captain. He woa brevetted major for gallantry at ('onlrerna and rburubusco, and lieutenant- 
colonel for gallantry in tbe attack upon the t'lty of Mexico. He rcacbcd the rank of major 
in the regular army in 1860 but n'aigned April 27, 1S61. He waa aoon appointed brigmlier- 
general in the Confederate amiy and made inBpe<'tor-general of the canipa around Rich- 
mond, which included for thi lirst few months supervision of the prisons. He afterward 
commanded the Department t Henrico, whieh is the eounty in which Richmond is situated, 
and waa also pro oat marabul general of Ricbmond, where bis strictness created eonsidemblc 
filling against lum In IMtt^ otter the Urgest nuniber of enlisted men bad been transferred 
to .Anderaonville and nmnv of the officers to Macon, he waa placed in cbarge of all the 
prisons in -Alabama and Ceorgia, Finally. November 81. 1864. he was nuule commiasary- 
gi'iieral of prisoners east of the Mississippi River. He ilied F'ebruary 7. linia, it ia said from 
di.ieaae contracted while i-isiting tbe prison stockade at Florence. General Winder's chsr- 
luler has been tbe subject of much dispute. To the last. President Da\-ia, Secretary Seildon, 
and Adjutant Cooper declared that be was a much-mn!igncd man. He was set to perform a 
t-Lsk nunic impossible bj' the inadequacy of aupplic's of men, food, clothing, and medicines. 



October 30, 1864, whether he would permit a cargo of cotton 
to pass through the blockade, for the purpose of securing 
money to furnish necessities to the prisoners in the North. The 
agreement was reached November 12th, but, through various 
delays, the cotton did not leave Mobile, Alabama, until Jan- 
uary 15, 1865. A large part of it was sold in New York for 
eighty-two cents a pound, and from the proceeds General W. 
N. R. Beall, a prisoner of war paroled for the purpose, sent 
to Confederate prisoners in seventeen hospitals or prisons, 
17,199 blankets, 18,872 coats, 21,669 pairs of trousers, 21,809 
shirts, 22,509 pairs of shoes, besides considerable quantities of 
underclothing. He distributed 2218 boxes from the South. 

Reciprocally, the Federal commanders were permitted to 
send large quantities of clothing and supplies to the prisoners 
confined in various parts of the Confederacy. The resumption 
of the exchange of prisoners, however, soon made further ac- 
tion of this sort unnecessary. Since the action of General Hal- 
leck, May 25, 1863, regarding exchange of prisoners was based 
to a considerable extent on the attitude of the Confederate 
Government toward the negro troops and their white officers, 
it may be worth while to mention that there seems to be little 
evidence that any white officer, after he had surrendered, was 
ever put to death because he had commanded negro troops, 
though there is testimony that quarter sometimes was refused. 
A few captured negroes claimed l)y citizens of South Carolina 
were put to death on the ground that they were in armed in- 
surrection, but this action was unusual and was soon forbidden. 
Generally, slaves were restored to their owners, or else were 
held to work on the fortifications. 

Free negroes taken were held as ordinary prisoners of 
war, though two, at least, were sold into slavery in Texas. 
That on some occasions no quarter was given to negro sol- 
diers seems certain. Generally speaking, as was clearly set 
forth by the memorial of the Federal officers confined at 
Charleston, the lot of the captured negroes was easier than that 





CLOSE TO THE "DEAD-LINE" AT ANDERSONVILLE 

The officers in charge of this prison lived in constant dread of an uprising amoit^ tlie prisoners. At one 
time less than twenty-three hundred effectives, almost all of them raw militia and generally inefficient, 
were guarding thirty-two thousand prisoners. The order to shoot without hesitation any prisoner crossing 
the "dead-line," which was maintaine<l in all stockade prisons North and South, was a matter of vital 
necessity here when the prisoners so far outnumbered the guards. This condition of affairs is what gave 
rise to the famous order of General J. 11. Winder for the battery of artillerj' on duty at Andersonville to 
open on the stockade should notice be received ttiat any approadiirig Federal forces from Sherman's 
army were within seven miles. 
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of the whites, since they were " distributed among the citizens 
or employed upon Government works. Under these circum- 
stances they receive enough to eat and are worked no harder 
than accustomed to." 

Stories of placing prisoners under the fire of their own 
batteries occasionally occur. On the evidence of two deserters 
that certain captured negroes had been ordered to work on 
fortifications under fire, General Butler put a number of Con- 
federate prisoners to work upon the Dutch Gap canal. On 
the denial of General I^ee that it was intended to place prison- 
ers under fire, and the statement of his position in regard to 
negro soldiers, Cieneral Grant ordered the squad withdrawn. 
During the bombardment of Charleston, Federal prisoners 
were confined there under fire, though the city was still inhab- 
ited. In retaliation, six hundred Confederate officers were sent 
from Fort Delaware to Morris Island, and there confined in a 
stockade in front of the Federal lines, where the projectiles 
from the Confederate artillery passed over them. Little or no 
damage was done. There are himdreds of other threats to be 
found in tlie correspondence contained in the " Official Rec- 
ords." Prisoners were often designated as hostages for the 
safety of particular ])ersons, but the extreme penalty was vis- 
ited on few. IManv of the threats on both sides were not in- 
tended to be executed. 

The most prominent figures at Andersonville, and hence 
in the prison history of the Confederacy, were General John 
H. Winder and Captain Henry Wirz. The former officer, 
who was a son of General William H. Winder of the War 
of 1812, had been graduated at West Point in 1820, and 
with the exception of four years, had served continuously in 
the army of the United States, being twice brevetted for gal- 
lantry during the Mexican War. As a resident of Maryland 
he had nmch to lose and little to gain in following the cause 
of the South, but, it is alleged, through the personal friendship 
of President Davis, was promoted early in the war to the rank 
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ANDERSONVILLE 

1834 
HUTS UUILT UPON THK "DKAD-LIXE" ITSELF 
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This view of Aiiderson\-ilJe PrLsoii, taken from the northeast angle of tlie stockade in the summer of 1864, 
gives some idea of its erowding and discomfort. The photographer had reached a aentry-liox on the stockade 
near the stream, from which the ground sloped in both directions. On the right perches another sentry- 
box from which a rifie may flash at any instant — ^for the rail sup|xirted liy pasts in the foreground is the 
famous "dead-line," across which it was death to pa«s. So accustomed to all this had the prisoners become, 
in the fiith and s<|UHlor and misery engendered by congestion, which finally left but thirty-five square feet 
of roora(aspace seven feet by five)to every man, that even the dead-line itself is used asasupport forsome 
of the prisoners' tents. Since plenty of room appears farther biiok in this picture, it would seem that the 
guards here were reasonably careful not to shoot without pr()\'ocation— wliich, as official orders of the time 
complained, they sometimes were not in Point Lookout, Camp Douglas, and other prisons. General John 
H. Winder and Captain Henry Wirz were in constant terror of an uprising in force of maddened prisoners, 
and the rule was inexorable. Inside the line are huts of every description. Some few are built of boughs 
of trees, but for the most part they are strips of cloth or canvas, old blankets, even a ragged coat to keep 
off the fierce rays of the ruthless sun. The shelters in front are partly underground, since the blanket was 
not large enough to cover the greater space. Some in the middle are simply strips of cloth upon poles. 



of brigadier-general, and made inspector-general of camps 
around Richmond with charge of prisons. He soon became 
commander of the Department of Henrico, which is the county 
including the city of Richmond. Later he was placed in charge 
of all the prisons of Richmond, with a shadowy authority over 
those outside. After the prisoners were sent South, he was 
assigned to command the jirisons in Alabama and Georgia. 
Finally, Xovember 21, 1864, he was made commissarj'-general 
of prisoners east of the Mississippi. 

Kvidence shown by his official papers is contradictor^-. 
Congressman Ely, who had been a prisoner in Liggon's fac- 
tory, calls him " the kind-hearted general," but Colonel Chand- 
ler, in the supplement to his famous report, in M-ords that sting 
and hum, holds him largely responsible for conditions at An- 
dcrsonville, while other charges against his character were 
made. A woiinde<l Federal officer writes of the tenderness 
with which General ^^'inder carrietl him in his arms, and yet 
Richmond drew a sigh of relief when he was ordered away. 

We find that he quarreled with I>ucius B. Northrop, the 
Confederate coinmissarj'-general of subsistence, insisting that 
the latter did not furnish sufficient food for the prisoners, 
and he constantly urges the construction of new prisons to re- 
lieve the crowding at Anderson\'ille, and to enable the of- 
ficers in charge to get ffxid more easily for their prisoners. He 
many times makes requisitions for food and tools and, finally, 
when conditions had become intolerable, twice recommended 
that the prisoners be paroled, even without equivalents, declar- 
ing that it was better that they should go than that they should 
starve. On the other hand, lie disputed with some of the sur- 
geons whose reports upon hospitals and prisons had seemed to 
reflect upon his administration, and denounced Colonel Chand- 
ler, making a defense of the Andersonville prison not war- 
ranted by his own reports. His death, in PVbruary, 1865, did 
not end the controversy. 

The life of Wirz has been mentioned. At the close of the 





BURYING THE DEAD AT ANDERSONVILLE, SUMMER OF 180* 

The highest desth-rati^ nt Andcmunville Prison, Gt-orgia, From diaeaae, insuffident Food, and the shooting of prliionprs wlio crossnl the 
"dead-line" waa one hunilrcd and twenty-seven in a day, or one every eleven minutes. The dead men were hastily packed in carts 
and hurried out to the burial ground by burial squads composed of prisoners who volunteered gladly for this work, since it enabled tliem 
to get out ioUi the Frpah air. Trenches four feet deep were waiting, and the bodies were interred side by side without coffins. This 
haste wu necessary to protect the living from the poltulion of the air by rapidly decomposing bodies under the hot Routhem sun. 
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war he was arrested, tried by a military.' commission on charges 
of " combining, confederating and conspiring ... to injure 
the health and destroy the lives of soldiers in the military ser- 
vice of the United States, then held and being prisoners of war, 
and . . . murder in violation of the laws and customs of war." 
He was con\'icted and executed November 10, 1865. There 
has been little attempt to rehabilitate him in the eyes of the 
world. While many Southerners have felt that he suffered for 
conditions for which he was not responsible, comparatively lit- 
tle has been said in his defense; but Colonel Chandler, whose 
terrible arraignment of Andersonville was so potent a factor 
in crv'stallizing the sentiment in regard to that place, says that 
Wirz struggled against uncontrollable conditions. 

Not long ago, a Federal soldier, once an inmate of the 
prison, reviewed the prison conditions at Andersonville, and 
came to practically the same conclusion. Another prisoner re- 
cently wrote: " I have always thought that Wirz was unfitted 
by nature and by natural ability for the command of as many 
men and of as important interests as was given to him during 
those sad months of 1864. He was a man of mercurial tem- 
perament, pnjne to anger, and prone to abuse. When things 
went well he was kind and good-natured; when they went ill 
he was the reverse. . . . He might have commanded a com- 
pany well, and possibly a regiment, but thirty thousand men 
got away with him. He was at sea in their management." 

Other commandants and officers of prisons, including 
Blajor Thomas P. Turner of Richmond, Richard Turner of 
Libby, W. S. Winder and R. B. Winder of Andersonville, 
were imprisoned for a time after the war, but they were never 
brought to trial. Major Gee's acquittal has been mentioned. 

Because of the early appointment of a United States com- 
missary-general of prisoners, conditions in Northern prisons 
were more nearly uniform than those in the South. The rail- 
road lines were never closed, and the Commissary and Quar- 
termaster's departments were able at all times to furnish any 





A FEDEKAL ( OH HT- MARTIAL AFTER GETTYSBURG 

The pourt-martis! lipre pictured \s Ihul nf the accund (li^'iaiiin. Twelfth Army Corps. It was conveneil nt Ellis Kord, \'n., in July, 
1863. Such olfirers wcrp iMprciiilly deliiilrd frotn vnriuii.s regiments oF u <liviiiion of tlicir (\>rpB. For the purpose of judging all ciiusi's 
crimes, and mlsdcme&nors UKainst tlie general regulations of the army. The officers atxivc tried a large number of coses of 
Eertion, insubordination, and Hi9olH>diencc to orders, sentenring in this particular rourt-martiHJ three deserters to be shot. Two 
i these men were executed in the presence oF the whole division, at Morton's Ford on the Kapldan, in September following. The 
idea of a court-martial in the service was somewhat similar to that of a civil jury. The judge-advocate of a geaend court-martiid 
stood in the relationship of a prosecuting district-attorney, except for the fact that he had to protect the prisoner's interest wlien the 
latter was unable to employ counsel, ['rivateu were seldom alile to euiploy euunsel. Iiut ofEeers on trial Were generally able to do so. 
, ^ The olSeers eomposing this court were, from left to right. Captuln Elliott. Sixtieth New ^'ork; Captain Stegnton, One Hundred and 

Ed New York Qunge-advuciite)^ Captain Zarracher. Twenty-ninth Peimsylvamn; C-aplain FitEpntriek. Twenty-eighth PennsylvBuia; 
,in Pierson, One Hundred and Thirty-seventh New York, and Captain Greenwalt, One Hundred and Eleventh Pennsylvania. 



quantity of supplies demanded. It was not difficult to procure 
guards for the prisoners, the number of medical men and the 
amount of medical supplies were unlimited, and since all of 
these could be transferred easily from one locality to another, 
tliere was no physical reason why a prison in one State or sec- 
tion might not be as good as that in another. 

The prisoner in the Xorth got more to eat, and yet, dur- 
ing 1864, there can be no doubt that he often went hungrj'. 
The evidence seems to show that the claim so vigorously made 
by the Confederates that the prisoners received practically the 
same rations as the troops in the field was, broadly speaking, 
true, but the soldier had always tlie opportunity of picking an 
apj)le from a tree, or a turnip from a field. Stray chickens, 
slieep, or pigs occasionally disapj)eared mysteriously, and there 
were sometimes rabbits in the fields, squirrels in the woods, 
birds in the trees, and fish in the streams. A box from home 
came, to be shared, of course, with alt his friends, who in turn 
would share theirs. If all these failed the citizens were ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, to give food to Imngry sokliers. 
And yet we are told that many of the Confederate prisoners 
captured during the last year of the war were so worn out l)y 
hardships and short rations that they fell an easy prey to dis- 
ease in the Xorthern prisons. 

Stu<lei)ts of the war almost universally agree that the 
commissary-general of the Confederacy was unequal to his 
respcmsibilities, though the difficulties with which he had to 
contend were enormous. Even to the end there was food in the 
South, but it was in the wrong place. While citizen, soldier, 
and prisoner were starving in Richmond, Sherman was de- 
stroying millions of dollars' worth of supplies in Georgia. If 
the soldiers were hungry, it is not to be expected, perhaps, of 
human nature that the prisoners would be fed luxuriously. 
After 1863, tbe jirisoners held by the Confederates were, gen- 
erally speaking, hungry all the time. The same fact is true, 
however, of the armies of tbe Confederacy. 





PROVOST-MARSHALS OFFICE. DEPARTMENT OP THE CirMBERLAND 



Wherever aoldicra congregate there are sure to be found sharpers and thieves. In the ranks of both omiies were men who would not 
behave. In his report of November 12, 1870. the Federal surgeon-general states that 103 men died of homicide and there were ISl 
military execution* during the Civil War. The sentry in this photograph standing in the shade of the doorway of the provost-mar- 
shal's headquarters. Department of the Cumberland, gives a hint of the mailpd hand thai was necessary to govern the soldiery. In 
front of the house two ropes are stretched between two postn. Here the guard tied its horses when it clattered up with a prisoner. 




ffir^atm^ttt of Jnantif ra 



That some of the suffering in Soutliem prisons might have 
been prevented if men of greater energy had been charged with 
the care of prisoners, is doubtless true. The almost superhuman 
efforts requisite for success were not always made, and for this 
the feeling of desi)air, which began to creep over the spirits of 
many men during 1864, was i)artly resi)onsil)le. That any 
considerable amount of the suffering was due to deliberate in- 
tention cannot be maintained, but the result was the same. 

The prisoner in the North was better clothed than in the 
South, where, during the last eighteen months of the war, even 
soldiers depended to a large extent uyKyn the clothes they cap- 
tured from the Federals, but the statement that all Confeder- 
ate prisoners were always well clothed is by no means accurate. 
I^arge quantities of condemned and cast-off clothing were is- 
sued, but in the l)itter winter climate of northern Xew York or 
in the Lake region, prisoners from the Gulf States found it 
almost impossible to keej) warm. In the particular of clothing, 
much depended upon the attitude of the prison commandant, 
who made requisitions for clothing at his discretion. 

In the Southern stockades, there was little shelter excei>t 
what the prisoners improvised, and wood was often insufficient 
in quantity. Shelter was always furnished in the North, and 
fuel in somewhat variable quantities. Where the barracks were 
new and tight there was generally sufficient warmth; in other 
cases, the number of stoves allowed did hardlv more than tern- 
per the air, and as a result every window and door was kept 
tightly closed. 

The attitude of the guards was variable, North and South. 
Cienerally speaking, they were not cruel, though they were 
sometimes callous. It is the unanimous testimonv that soldiers 
who had seen actual service were more considerate than raw re- 
cruits or conscripted or drafted militia. Undoubtedly, the ne- 
groes who formed a part of the guard at several prisons were 
disposed to be strict and to magnify their authority, sometimes 
to the humiliation of their charges. 

(184) 




THE "BULL-RING" AT CITY POINT, A DREADED PROVOST PRISON 

The eJiigenrica of war rlifferi'd so mddy from lliose of peace that at times the priBoners helii by tlieir own aide liad quite as much to 
complain of as it they had been cnplured in battle. The "Bull-Ring" at City Pnint was eomposed of three large barracks of one 
story which opened into separate enclosures surrounded by high wooden fences. All this whs enclosed in a single railuig, between 
which nnd the high Fence u patrol was constuntly in motion. The inner sentry stood guard upon a raised platform built ont from the 
fence, which gave him a. \-iew of all the prisoners in the three pens. This is where the provost- marshal's prisoners were confined. The 
sanitary conditions were indescribably bad. William Howell Reed, in "Hospital Ijfe," published in 1866, quotes an officer recently 
liberated from Libby Prison as saying that he would rather be confined in Libby for six months than in the " Bull-Ring" for one. 



In all the prisons. Northern or Southern, enclosed by a 
fence or a stockade, there was a '"dead-line," or what corre- 
sjHJnded to it. Its necessity, from the standpoint of tlie guard, 
was obvious. If the inmates were allowed to approach the 
fence, a concerted rush would result in many escapes. Pris- 
oners were shot on both sides for crossing this danger line, 
and for approaching or leaning out of the prison windows. 

Correspondence was restricted as to length and frequency 
in all prisons, and both incoming and outgoing letters were 
read by some one detailed for the puriwse. Money sent in let- 
ters was occasionally abstracted, and not placed to the pris- 
oner's account. After the first year, money was always taken 
fn>m the prisoners on entering, as it was found that a guard 
was not always above temptation. When a sutler was allowed 
in a prison, a prisoner with a balance to his credit was allowed 
to give orders on his account, or else lie was furnished with 
checks good for j)iirchases. The amount remaining to his 
credit was supiM)sed to be returned to the prisoner on his re- 
lease, or to be transferred with him when sent to another prison. 

The relative mortality in prisons. North and South, has 
been much discussed, and very varj'Jng results have been 
reached. The adjutant -general of the United States, in 1908, 
jinblished a memorandum sunuiiarizing the results of his in- 
vestigations. 

Acfording to tlic best inrormation now obtainAble from both Union 
iukI ConffdiTiite records, it appears Umt 211,411 Union soldiers were 
uiptiireil during the Civil War, of wliieh number 16,668 were paroled 
on tlic field and 30,818 died while In captivity ; and that 4.62,634 Con- 
federate Noldicr.s were captured during tliat war, of which numl)er 247.- 
769 were paroled on the field and 25,976 died while in captivity. 

From this it would appear that the mortality in Federal 
prisons was twelve per cent., while in Confederate prisons it 
was fifteen and one-half per cent, of the total number con- 
fined. 

[186] 
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THE PROVOST-MARSHAL AND THE 
CITIZEN 

By Hor.i.AXD Thompson 



No graver question wa 
more nearly concerns tlie i 
right of every American i 
punished according to hiw. 



: ever considered by this court ; nor one which 
ights of the whole people: for it is a hlrth- 
ilizen charged with crime to be tried and 
. . . If there was a law to justify the mili- 



tary trial it is not our province to interfere; if there was not, it is our 
duty to declare tile nullity of tlie whole proceedings. — Dechion United 
Stntex Supreme Court. e.T parte Milligan. 

WHEN General SIcClellan assumed the chief command 
of the Ignited States forces in the East, he devoted his 
undoubted talents for organization and a considerable j)art of 
his time to the definition of the duties of staff-officers of his 
command. In the performance of this task he assigned to a 
provost-marshal-general " a class of duties which had not be- 
fore in our service been defined and groujied under the man- 
agement of a sjjecial department." Among these duties were 
the suppression of marauding and the depredations on private 
l)roperty, the preser^'ation of good order, the prevention of 
straggling, the suppression of gambling houses or other estab- 
lishments prejudicial to good order and discipline, and the su- 
pervision of hotels, saloons, and places of resort and amusement 
generally. To this officer was also entrusted tJie duty of mak- 
ing searches, seizures, and arrests, the custody of deserters from 
the oi>po$ing forces and of prisoners of war, the issuance of 
passes to citizens, and the hearing of complaints of citizens. 

From this long list of important duties it is obvious that 
the provost-marshal partook of the character both of a chief 
of police and of a magistrate. When an army was actively 





THE ritO\UST-MAilriIUL AT WOHK 
DESTROYINC HOl'StlS FROM WHICH LIQIOR HAD BEEN SOLD TO SOLDIERS 
ALRXANDRL\, 1803 



cated in and oriiutid Alfxundrii 
both officers and sijldirra wliu 
visited the city would enter 
I] Ills und hausen in whieh 
liquor of the woral quality 
wiia sold to Ihfin. It wus 
discovered in the course of an 
examinntlon made by chcni- 
Uta that much at this liquor 
was made from pure apiritN 
and was inflammable tu the 
highest dt^ree. The soldier, 
upon entering one of these 
shops, would have offered lo 
him a Urge drink at a clieup 
price, and before many min- 
utes he would lierome slupe- 




ON GUARD AT THE PROVOST-MARSHALS TENT 



deaths from ah-oholism and .lelirium 

r l>ecnininK very drunk. Ilic offieer or 

soldier would lie robbed by 



soeiated nith these grog- 
geries, and tlirowtl uncon- 

liJFilanee from the scene of 
Ihf crime. These places 
lieeanie so obnoxious and 
iTi'aled so much trouble 
that it was finally deter- 
riiini'd liy General Slough to 
de.slroy Ihem absolutely as 
the only hope of abatement. 
The scene of the photograph 
nIiows how thoroughly his 
men performed this task. 



engaged in tlie field, tlie first class of duties was the more im- 
jK>rtant. But since pnnost -marshals were appointetl for every 
mih'tarj- department, though no active warfare was in progress 
within its limits and they assumed the right to arrest citizens on 
5nis[)icion and confine them without trial, verj' often the magis- 
terial side of the office was up[>emiost. 

Not all the militarj- conmiamlers viewed the activity of 
these officers with satisfaction. General Schofield, while com- 
manding in 5Iissouri. <juotes with approval the statement of 
(ieneral S. R. Curtis that the " creation of the so-called pro- 
vost-marshal invented a simrious military officer which has 
embarrassed the service. . . . Kverybody ap(K)ints jjrovost-niar- 
shals and these officers seem to exercise plenarj' jwwers." Gen- 
eral Schofield goes on to say that these officers are " entirely in- 
dejiendent of all commanders except the commander of the de- 
partment, and hence of necessity pretty much indei)endent of 
them." 

The provost-marshals in a department had. or assumed, 
powers dejjending in extent somewhat upon the character of the 
commander. Xo position in the service demanded greater 
discretion and sounder judgment. Some of the officers ap- 
pointed, both civilian and soldier, displayed unusual tact and 
decision, while others were both obstinate and arl)itrary. Per- 
haps it was too much to ex|)cct that all of the hundreds of dep- 
uties appointed should le men uhle to impress their personality 
and enforce the laws without frictioti. 

While all of the duties mentioned above were important, 
it is chiefly with the provost-marshal acting under his authority 
to make searches, seizures, and arrests of the premises, prop- 
erty, and jjcrsons of citizens that we are chiefly concerned in 
this chapter. The action of the provost-marshal brought to a 
consciousness of the citizen the fact that war existed as did that 
of no other officer. I^ater, the supervision of the draft was 
placed in charge of the provost-marshal-general at ^Vashing- 
lon, who had no other duties, and the incidents and events 
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MEN WHO POLICED THE FEDERALS— PROVOST- MARS HALS OK THE THIRD ARMY CORPS. 
DECEMBER. 1883 



It was not until 
1863 that Negro 
troops were enlist- 
ed in the Union 
army. Properly 
led, they made ex- 
cellent soldiers, liut 
there were times, 
like that shown in 
this photogriipli, 
when they were dif- 
ficult to handle. In 
idleness they al- 
ways deteriorated 
in discipline. The 
accompanying plu)- 
tograph, taken af- 
ter the Ml of Vi-.k-^- 
burg, shows one of 
the punishments in- 
flicted on soldiers 
who had committed 
breaches of disci- 




-IllDLVG THE SAWBL'CK" AT THE 
\1CKSBURG GUARD-HOUSE 



pi inc. They were 
set astride of a plank 
six inches wide and 
forced to remain in 
thi.s position, which 
was neither com- 
fortable nor digni- 
fied, for two or 
three hours under 
guard. The Negro 
gnard, clothed with 
a little temporary 
aiithoritj' over his 
fellows, is apparent- 
ly swelling with im- 
portance. Tlie two 
Negro soldiers "rid- 
ing the sawbuck" 
look apathetic, but 
it is doubtful if 
they are enjoy- 
ing themselves to 
any great extent. 




Eiit l^vtmuBt-MntBl^ui 



occurring in the discharge of this duty were interesting and ex- 
citing, though they do not fall within the scope of this volume. 

During the month of April, 1861, all was in confusion in 
Washington. Senators and representatives in Congress had 
left their seats, and others were expected to follow their States; 
occupants of the Ixjnch were leaving their court rooms ; officers 
of the army and navy were daily offering their resignations; 
several members of the diplomatic corps were reported to he 
on their wav home to cast their lot with the Confederacv; manv 
subordinate officials of the Government were resigning, and 
others were suspected of holding their positions more that they 
might effectively serve the new Government than because of 
the sentiment of loyalty. Public sentiment in Washington was 
inclined to be pro-Southern in the early days of Lincoln's ad- 
ministration. The passage of troops through Baltimore for the 
defense of Washington was resisted by force. Maryland and 
Kentucky were hoping to preserve neutrality during the com- 
ing contest. No one knew what a day might bring forth. 

To add to the confusion, thousands who had no s\Tnpathy 
with secession doubted the Constitutional right of coercion and 
openly expressed their opposition to such a course. Suspicion 
and ill-feeling were prevalent, since the attitude of many thou- 
sands toward the Union was a matter of uncertainty. Spies 
and informers developed in such numl)ers as to remind one of 
the days of later Rome. Into the ears of the Government of- 
ficials a constant stream of suspicion was poured. As a result 
the arrest of hundreds was ordered without warrants on the sim- 
ple order from the State or War Department, chiefly the 
former. Some typical orders read as follows : 



u 



Arrest W. H. Winder and send him to Fort Lafayette, New York. 

" W. H. Seward, Secretary of State." 



" Arrest man referred to in your letter of the 11th and send him to 

Fort Lafayette. 

" Simon Camebon, Secretary of War." 

[1921 




PROVOST OFFICE. DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERL.iND, AT NASH\'ILLE. TENNESSEE 



I The provost-marshal!! in a ilepartment had (or assumed) powers depending in extent Bomewhat upon the character of the ccituliiunder. 
TTieir poailian required sound judRment and great diseretion. Some of Ihe oflirers appointed, both ti\-iliaii and soldier, displayed 
unusual tact auJ decision, irliile others were rash, obstinate, and arbitrary. In a general nay the duties of a provost- marshal were 
•imilar to those ot the ehief of police for a certain district, town, or camp. He saw tliat order was preservi-d, and nrresled all offenders 
•gainit military discipline under his authority, and was responsible for their safe-keeping. All prisoners taken in a battle were 
turned over to the provost-marshal and by him later transferred to special guards, who deliverer! them at prisons farther North. 



JVIilitary commanders were soon authorized to exerdse the same 
power, and the provost-marshals followed. 

Naturally the prisoners at once sought relief through the 
writ of habeas corpus and demanded a hearing that they might 
be permitted to hear the charges against them. The provision 
of the Constitution of the United States in regard to the right 
of this writ is as follows, " The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the pubhc safety may require it." During the 
whole period from the adoption of the Constitution imtil 1861 
there seems to be no case " in which an American citizen was 
arrested without warrant, imprisoned without a charge pre- 
ferred, and released after months and years of Incarceration 
without trial." It had been common judgment of Constitu- 
tional lawyers that only Congress had the right to susi)end this 
writ, though the necessity for such action had never arisen. 

I'resident I^incoln, however, very early had claimed the 
right to suspend the writ by his own authority. On April 27, 
1 861 , he authorized General Scott to suspend the right anywhere 
on, or in the vicinity of, the mihtary line between Washington 
and Philadelphia. The line was extended to New York on July 
J!d, an<] to Bangor, Maine, on October llth. The commanders 
of prisons were instructed to refuse to allow themselves to be 
seri'ed with writs, and if service had been secured, either to de- 
cline to appear, or to appear and courteously refuse to carry 
out the instruction of the court. 

A test case was that of John Merrj-man, who was arrested 
on the charge of treason, May 2,5, 1861. Chief Justice Taney 
of the United States Supreme Court issued a writ of hahcm 
corpus to which CJeneral Cadwalader refused to resiiond. ^\s 
no posse could execute the writ by force. Justice Taney ordered 
a copy sent to the President, who was advised by the attorney- 
general that he had the power to suspend the writ whenever 
lie deemed it necessary, and that this was a part of the war- 
powers granted by the Constitution. 





THE VIRGINIA HOME OF JOHN MINOR BOT'IS 



This beaulifiil old Virginia mansion was the abiding-place in Culpeper County of John Minor Botts. 
The most conspicuous arrest made under the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus was that of this citizen, 
who had been prominent in the political life of Virginia for thirty years, having served as a member of the 
State Legislature and in the United States House of Representatives. He had been a detennined opponent 
of secession, declaring that the State had no right to secede, and that the leaders in the South were "con- 
spirators." After the susjwnsion of the writ of habeas corpus, he was arrested March i, 1862, in his home 

^io Richmond, and confined for several weeks. Through a personal interview with Secretary of War George 
'. Randolph, he finally obtained permission to remain in his own home in Richmond, upon taking an oath 

' to say nothing "prejudirial to the Confederacy." Tiring of confinement in his house, he purchased a farm 
in Culpeper County and removed there in Januarj", 1863, where he denounced and criticised secession and 
the seceders to the Confederate officers who often were his guests. His home was always full of visitors, 

tand Confederate officers and Union generals often sat at his table. He was arrested once again by order 
trf General J. E. B. Stuart, October 12, 1863, but was released the same day and was not further molested. 
[tt-13] 
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So much excitement was caused liy some of these arrests 
tliat tlie House of Representatives in special session, July 12, 
1861, asked for Information regarding them, and for a copy 
of the opinion of the attorney-general sustaining the right of 
the l'resi<]ent or his sulmrdinates to order sudi arrests. No 
action was taken, liowe^'er, at this time. From the frequency 
with wliich these arrests were made on the order of the State 
Department gR'w the allege<l statement of Secretarj' Seward 
to Lonl Lyotis, the Uritish minister: "My I^ord, I can touch 
a l)ell on my right hand and order the arrest of a citizen of Ohio. 
I cnn touch a bell again and onler the imprisonment of a citizen 
in New York. And no i>ower on earth except that of the Presi- 
dent can release them. Can the Queen of Kngland do so 
much { " 

Tliis statement, though often quoted, does not appear in 
any of the published airrespondenee or papers i)f Secretary 
Seward, and it is impnilitible that it was ever made in these pre- 
cise words. However, it does express tlefinitely and clearly the 
actnal condition of affairs during the first year of the war. 
On February 14. 18(i2, according to tlie proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, the custmly of all prisoners of state was trans- 
ferred f nmi the Department of State to that of War, and only 
the latter de|>artment was thereafter authorized to make ar- 
rests. Secretary Stanton, on the same day, issued an order 
directing that " all political prisoners or state prisoners now 
held in military aisttnly lie release*! on their subscribing a pa- 
role engaging them to render no aid or c<mifort to tlie enemies 
in hostility to the United States. The Secretary of War will, 
however, in his discretion except . . . others whose release at 
the j)rcsent moment may be deeme<] incompatible with the pub- 
lic safety. . . . Kxtraordinary arrests will hereafter be made 
under the direction of the military authorities atone." 

In some cases ctimmissions of two, one a soldier the other 
a civilian, were authorized to hear the cases CJ" jMrtc and rejmrt. 
General John A. l>ix and Edwanis Pierre|>ont examined the 
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JOHN MINOR BarrS AND HIS FAJnLY-18e;! 

A peaceful scene for t'uli>eper County. Virginia, wliose fair acres were ploughed witli shol and shell, and 
whose soil was reddened with the blood of its sons, during the year 1863. The firm chin and close-set mouth 
of John Minor Butts stamp him a man of determination. He dislaelieved in the right of secession and loudly 
proclaimed his disbelief until he landed in a Richmond jail. When he was finally convinced that he would 
not be allowed to attack the Confederacy, verbally or otherwise, in the city of Richmond, he Ijetook himself 
and his family to Culpeper County, where he talked pretty much as he pleased. Even in Richmond his 
detention was only temporary. Though it was evident that under war conditions many sudden arrests 
must be made, a resolution authorizing the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus was not passed 
until February 27, 1862, It was a month after this when John Minor Botts was arrested. The President's 
authority to suspend the writ wa.s extended on Octoixr 13, 186«, to Feliruary 12, 1863. The writ was not 
agaiik suspended until February, 1864, when Congress suspended it in the case of prisoners whose arrest was 
authorized by the President or the Secretary of War. This act expired on the 2d of August, 1864, and was 
never renewed, even at the President's request, so jealous of personal liberty were the Southerners. 




prisoners in Forts Lafayette and Warren in the early part of 
1802 and recommended the discharge of a considerable number, 
as no charges whatever had been macie against them. These 
were generally discharged uiwn taking the oath of allegiance 
to the L'nited States. Many, however, refused to take the oath, 
saying that though no charges had been brought against them, 
such action woidd be in effect a confession of guilt. For ex- 
ample, Charles Howard; bis son, Francis Key Howard, Henry 
M. Warfield, and other Baltimore prisoners remained in con- 
finement until they were released without conditions, though 
release on taking an oath had been pre\'iously offered. 

The policy of arbitrary arrests was extensively employed to 
cnjsh out secession sentiment in Maryland. The mayor of 
Ualtimore, the chief of police, and the entire hoard of police 
commis-sioncrs of the city were arrested, not as a result of their 
action in the Baltimore riots of April 19, 1801, where they 
seem to have done their best to protect the Sixth Massachusetts 
regiment, but because their opposition to the passage of fur- 
ther troops through Baltimore was deemed seditious, and their 
sympathies were supi)oscd to be with the South. Slany mem- 
bers of the Maryland legislature were also arrested on and 
after Septemljcr 20, 1801, and confined first in Fort McHenry, 
then in Fort Ijufayette, and finally in Fort Warren, in order 
to forestall the passage of an act of secession. Some of these 
were tuxm released after taking the oath of allegiance, but sev- 
eral were confined for months. A number of arrests were also 
made through the rural counties of Maryland, and out of these 
grew one of the most interesting cases of the war. 

Richard H. Cannichael, a judge of the State court, was a 
man of courage, devoted to bis profession, and almost fanati- 
cal in his belief in the supremacy of the law and the strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. In 1861, be charged the gratid 
juries of bis circuit that these arrests were unlawful and that 
it was the duty of that body to return indictments against 
tho.se responsible. His charge, which followed closely the 
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CASTLE THUNDER IN HICHMOND— THE CHIEF PROVOST PRISON IN THE SOUTH 



This andent tobacco-fBctory, wilh the 

platrorm tor drj'ing the Irat auapended in 
front, and the bedding hanging from an 
unbarred window, looked far From war- 
like OS its picture was taken in 1665. 
Aside (roDi Uie soldiers, there is no indi- 
eation tliat this was the pi'iiitcniiary of 
the Confederacy. In it were cooSnfd 
Confedemtes under sentence of military 
court, deaertpra, and only rarely Union 
soldiers. The commander. Captain G. W. 
Alexander, was >i disabled soldier, a man 
, of great \-igor and determination. He 
' enforced discipline, but his motley crew 
9 required vigorous measures. 
The management of the priaoo was in- 
vestigated in I8B3 by a comniittcc of the 
Confederate Congress, The majority of 
the rommittee acquitted Captain Alex- 
ander, though two minority reports were 
submitted. The moat difficult prisoners 
with whom lie had lo deal were anid lo 
be "plug-uglies," of Baltimore and Ihr 

1"whart-rBts" of New Orleans, Among 
hb charges were nianj' who thought 
aothing of murdering. Arbitrary arrests 
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PHOTOGRAPHER .\j\U PRISON 



were less frequent in the South than in the 
North, President Dai-is £d not assume 
the right to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, and this privilege was grudgingly 
grunted him by the Confederate Congress 
for only limited periotls. The larger 
number of arrests were made at first under 
nhiit was known as the "Alien Enemies 
.\ct," approved by the President August 
B, 1861. On August SOtli a cammia.<i{on 
was appointed on the suggestion of Gen- 
eral J. II. Wiuder, who wrote to the 
Secretary of War that he believed that 
many of the prisoners who hud been 
arrested should be discharged. A general 
jail delivery followed. The jealousy of 
arbitrary power common to the South- 
erner was shown by the attitude of tlie 
Confederate Congress, the Governors, and 
Legislatures, who viewed wilh alarm any 
curtailment of the power of the courts. 
Military officers were instructed to obey 
the writ of habea» corpiu and, i! the judge 
ordered the discharge of the prisoner, 
to obey. Afterward, they might then 
appeal lo the Confederate district judge. 
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rtBf^fjuiuff of Chief Justice Taney in the Merryman case, was 
puhli.sh^.-^i in the newspaixrrs and receiveti a wide circulation. In 
tfie spring tenn of 1802, while on the bench at Kaston. he was 
arrested by J. L. McPhail, deputj- provost-marshal of Balti- 
more. 

Kefusin/^ to reco^iize the authority' of the provost-mar- 
shal, and resisting arrest, he was taken by force and beaten 
aUiut the hearl and face. After confinement for a time in Fort 
McHerir\', he was transferred to Fort Lafavette, and tlien to 
Fort Delaware. He constantlv demanderl that he be furnished 
with a cr^py of the charges against him or be brought to trial. 
Xeitlii-r was ever done, but he was unconditionallv released 
on Decemlier 4, 1802, and as his place on tlie bench had not 
Inrfrn fillerl, he returnerl to his duties. Undaunted by his experi- 
r-nces, he again charge<l the grand jury to bring indictments 
against the instniments of these arrests, but the vigorous action 
of the United States authorities had convinced the j>eople that 
op|>osition was useless, and the grand jury returned no indict- 
ments. Judge Camiichael, disappointed at this lack of spirit, 
resigned his position and retired to his farm. 

Anothcrr case of interest was that of Mrs. Rose O'Xeal 
(irecrrihow, the crharmirig widow of Rol)ert Greenhow, who was 
arreslcrd r>n tlie 23d of August, 1861, on the charge of being a 
spy, corifinerl for a time in her own house, and then transferred 
to the Old (*apitol. After being confined until June 2, 1862, 
she was released and sent within the Confederate lines, after 
taking an oath that she would not return. With her were sent 
Mrs. Augusta Morris and ]Mrs. C. V. Baxley, against whom 
similar charges had been brought. 

In 1862, a partisan character l)egan to be attached to the 
arrests. It was ('harged that many were arrested purely on 
account of politics. In some of the Western States these 
arrests influenced the elections of the year. In Ohio, an old 
man of seventy, Dr. Edson B. Olds, formerly a member of 
the United States House of Representatives for six years, 
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HEADQUARTERS OF PROVOST-AL\RSHAL-GENERAL. DEFENSES SOUT}! OF THE POTOMAC 

Provost- marshals were appointed for every military department, even iE no active warfare was in progress 
within it^ liniitfi. They assumed the right to arrest citizens on suspjeton and confine them without trial. 
Not all the military commanders viewed the activity of these officers with satisfaction. General S. R, 
f'urtLs stated that the "creation of the so-called pro v oat-marshal invented a spurious military officer which 
iias embarrassed the service. . . . Everj'body appoints provost- marshals and these officers seem to exercise 
plenary powers." General Schoficld <|uoted this statement with approval, and said that these officers were 
"entirely independent of all commanders except the commander of the department, and hence of necessity 
prettj' much indci>endent of them." The provost- marshals continued, nevertheless, to exercise large authority. 
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was arrested and taken from his Iiome at night and sent to 
Fort Lafayette, charged with discouraging enlistments in tlie 
army. During his detention in prison he was nominated and 
elected to the State legislature. In New Jersey, a Democratic 
legislature sent to the United States Senate .Tames W. Wall, 
who had been arrested and confined in Fort Lafayette the pre- 
vious year, apparently for his criticism of the administration 
in the newspapers with which he was connected. Following 
the election, in wliich the a<lministration party suffered heavy 
losses. Secretary Stanton issued an order releasing all persons 
who had been arrested for discouraging enlistments. 

Many of the strongest friends of the administration felt 
that the |K>Hcy of miscellaneous arrests should end. Justice 
Benjamin R. Curtis, who had written a minority opinion in the 
Dred Scott case while a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on October 18, 1862, published a panii)hlet in 
opposition to the course of President Lincoln, even taking the 
ground that he had no right to issue the forthcoming emanci- 
pation proclamation, and criticising the exercise of arbitrary 
power. As a result of all these things taken together. Congress 
passed an act, which was api)roved on March 3, 18fi3, author- 
izing the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus wjicn- 
ever in his judgment it should he necessarj'. Tlic act further 
directed that the Secretary of State and the Secretary of War 
must furnish to the United States courts a list of political 
prisoners confine<I by their order, and that thereafter the judges 
must discharge all prisoners against whom the grand jury 
would find no imlictment. This statute, however, as we shall 
see, was not strictly observed, but was set at naught by the 
appointment of military commissions by army conmiandcrs. 

The most famous arrest of this kind during the war was 
that of Clement L. Vallandigham, then a member of Con- 
gress from Ohio. General A. K. Burnside, in command of 
the Department of Ohio, issued, on April 13, 18fi3, bis General 
Order No. 88,declaring that "the habit of declaring sympathies 





FORDS THEATER IN WASHINGTON. WHERE LINCOLN WAS SHOT 

'' Within this building the ahot rang out that struck a fearful blow to the South as well as to the North. On Ihi- night of Friclay, 
April U. 186S, President Ijncoln went to Ford's Theater. About ten o'clotk he was shot bj- John Wilkes Booth. The next nioraing 
about seven the President died. Aa General Sherman was entering a car three days later at Durham Station, N. C, to meet General 
Joiinston and negotiate terms of surrender, he received e, telegram telling him of Lincoln's death. None of the Confederate officers 
had heard of Lincoln's assassinutinn, and when Shernuin made this fact known to Generals JohnatoD and Wade Hampton and u 
number of their stafi officers, they were sincerely affected by the news and shared the grief and indignation of the Union officers. 



for tlie enemy will not be allowed." Two subordinate officers 
attended a political meeting at Mount Vernon, Ohio, May 1, 
1863, at which ^''allandigham spoke, for the purpose of secur- 
ing evidence. Upon reading their notes. General Burnside 
ordered the arrest of A'^allandigham, which was accomplished 
at half-past two on the morning of May 5th. A commission of 
army officers immediately proceeded to try him, and on May 
7th he was found guilty " of publicly expressing .... sympa- 
thies for those in arms against the Government of the United 
States," and " declaring disloyal sentiments." 

The commission sentenced him to close confinement dur- 
ing the war, and General Burnside approved the sentence May 
Iflth and ordered him sent to Fort Warren. Though President 
Ijincoln and a number of his cabinet had not approved the 
arrest, the action of the commission was not reversed, but the 
sentence was changed to banishment within the limits of the 
Confederacy. His presence in the South might easily have 
become a source of embarrassment to the Confederacy, and 
was the occasion of some concern. The authorities, however, 
decidetl that the provisions of the " Alien Enemies' Act," of 
which we shall si>eak hereafter, should be put into effect. On 
arrival, \'allandigham was formally asked whether he clainie<l 
to be a loyal citizen of the United States. Upon his affirmative 
answer he was courteously informed that he was to be sent to 
Wilmington for dei>ortatioii. Kscaping through tlie blockade, 
he went to Canada but soon reappeared in Ohio and was not 
molested. 

Comparatively early in the war vague rumors of a secret 
society, or societies, opjiosed to the administration became prev- 
alent. They were supposed to extend tlu-ough the Confed- 
eracy as well as through the Northern States, and the members 
were pledged to do all in their power to hamper the prosecution 
of the war. These societies were known as Knights of the 
Golden Circle, Order of American Knights, or more briefly, 
O. A. K., the Corps de Belgique, and by various other names. 
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WASHINGTON LIVERV STABLE, 1865 
WHERE BOOTH BOUGHT A HORSE Al-TER LINCOLN'S ASSASSLNATION 



After -sliootinff President Linnjln in a liox at Ford's Theater in Wasliiiifrtnn, April 14, 18fi5. 
W'ilkes Booth escaped from thp city. Guided hy sympathizers, he crossed the Potomac near 
Port Tobacco. Md.. to Mathia-s Point. Va., on tlie night of Saturday, April SSd. The follow- 
ing Monday he crossed the Rappahannock from Port Conway to Port Royal and look refuge in 
a barn. Here he was discovered two days later by a detachment of Company L, Sixteenth New 
York Cavalry, and killed. The assassination of the President was the result of a conspiracy. 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State, was attacked on the same evening by Lewis Payne, a 
fellow-conspirator of Booth, and was severely injured. Those suspected of being involved in the 
conspiracy were tried before a military commission convened at Washington May 9, 1865. 
Their narae'i were David E. Herold, G. A. Atzerodt, Lewis Payne, Michael O'Laughlin, Edward 
Spangler, Samuel Arnold, Mary E, Surratt, and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd. Herold, Atzerodt, Payne, 
and Mrs. Surratt were hanged; O'Lauglilin, Arnold, and Mudd were sentenced to be imprisoned 
for life, and Spangler for six years. O'Laughlin died in the bleak prison on the Dry Tortugas 
in 1867. Arnold. Mudd, and Spangler were pardoned by President Johnson in February, 1869. 



Many detectives were set to work to discover the secrets of the 
organizations and the names of the members. Numerous re- 
ports were made, some of them based upon the evidence of in- 
formers in the order, some of them upon rumors. 

All of these organizations late in 1863 or early in 1804 
were apparently consolidated under the name. Sons of Lib- 
erty, though in some sections the old names continued. The 
membership in the Middle West, particularly in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and ilissouri, was quite 
large, and some of the members undoubtedly contemplated se- 
cession from the Union and the formation of a Xorthwestern 
Confederacy. A plot to assist the Confederate officials in Can- 
ada to release the Confederate prisoners held at Johnson's 
Island, Camp Chase, Camp Morton, and Camp Douglas had 
among its principals some members of the Sons of Liberty. 
The leaders of the Democratic party, to which, naturally, the 
larger portion of the membership belonged, discountenanced 
all violence or active disloyalty, though Vallandigham was suj)- 
posed to be the supreme commander of the order in 1861. 
The influence of tliis organization in discouraging enlistments 
and creating resistance to the draft was considerable. 

The most important arrest in connection with the Sons of 
Liberty was that of Colonel I^ambdin P. Milligan, whose case 
is important also in that it settled definitely certain disputed 
questions in Constitutional law. This individual was a lawyer 
and politician in Indiana, who was arrested October 5, 1864, by 
order of General A. P. Hovey, commanding the District of 
Indiana, and taken to Indianapolis, where he was confined. A 
military commission composed of army officers was appointed 
by General Hovey for trial of Milligan and several associates, 
under the charges of conspiring against the Government of 
the United States, inciting insurrection, and otherwise violating 
the law, but the chief specification in all the charges was their 
membership in the Sons of Liberty. The commission found tlie 
prisoners guilty as charged, December 18th, and sentenced 
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MILITARY COMMISSIONERS WHO TRIED THE LINCOLN CONSPIRATORS 



I On this and the following page arc shown the members of the Military Commission appointed by President 
Johnson who tried the Lincoln conspirators. All except John Wilkes Booth (who was shot by Sergeant 
Boston Corbett) and John H. Surratt were tried by this body in Washington. The charges included the 
allegation that they were incited to their crime by Jefferson Da\'is and the Confederacy's emissaries in 

» Canada. No proof of encouragement from high offic'ers in the Confederate Government was forthcoming. 
The assumption of Davis' guilt was widespread, but evidence pointing in that direction was found to be 
wntrust worthy, and the inquiry of a Congressional Committee in the following year was so convincing that 
the Confederate President was never brought to trial on the conspiracy charge. The commission was 
composed of officers of high rank and distinction. The members in this photograph, from left to right, 

tare Generals Thomas M. Harris, Daviil Hunter. August V. Kautz, James A. Elkins, Lew Wallat-e; and the 
man in civilian costume is the Honorable John A. Brigliam, who assisted Judge Advocate Joseph Holt. 
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thern U} death* The findings were approved by the district and 
defmrtnient erjfnmanders, but President Lincoln did not issue 
the order, with^jut whidi sentence could not be carried into 
effect. 

After Presiiient I^incr>ln's assassination, however. Presi- 
dent Johnsrin apprrned the sentence and May 19, 1865. was 
desi^iated as the date of execution. The sentence of one of 
the prisTiners, Horsey, was, however, commuted to imprison- 
ment for life, and Millif^an and Bowles were reprieved until 
the 2d of June. Just before this day, through the influence of 
(iovernor Morton, the sentences were commuted to imprison- 
ment for h'fe. Meanwhile, Colonel Milligan had appealed to 
tlie Supreme Court of the United States, which took up the 
case and finally decided April 3, 1866, that '* a militarj' com- 
mission in a State not invaded . . . in which the Federal 
c!Ourt« were ojien .... had no jurisdiction to try, convict, 

or sentence for anv criminal offense a citizen who was neither 

» 

a resident of a reliellious State, nor a prisoner of war, nor a 
(>erson not in the military or naval service." Among the other 
points decided was that the suspension of the privilege of the 
writ of hahcuH cor pun did not suspend the writ itself. This case 
was important, as according to it hundreds of trials by military 
conunission in the loyal States were invalid. 

How many [)ersons were thus arrested and imprisoned 
without warrant during the course of the war cannot now be 
settled with any degree of accuracy, according to the statement 
of (General V. C. Ainsworth, when chief of the Record and 
Pension OfHce. The records of the Federal commissary-gen- 
eral of prisoners from February, 1862, until the close of the 
war show that 18,585 citizens were arrested and confined under 
various charges. General Ainsworth is certain, however, that 
many arrests, possibly several thousand, were made by military 
commanders or [)rovost-marshals, and were not reported to the 
commissary-general of prisoners. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, arrests without warrant 
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lAUV ((I.MMISSION FOR THE TRUL OF THE LINCOLN 
CONSPIILVTORS 



[ere are two more members of President Johnson's court of nine army officers appointed for the trial of the 
Lincoln coaspirators, the Judge advocate, and one of his assistants. From left to right, they are: the Hon- 
orable Joseph Holt, Judge advocate; Cleneral Robert S. Foster; Colonel H. L. llurnett, who assisted Judge 
Holt; and Colonel C. R. Clendenin. The two members of the court not shown on this and a preceding 
page were General Albion P. Howe and Colonel C H, Tompkins. The miliUiry trial in Washington Ijefore 
this court was as extraordinary, as were the methods of treating the prisoners, the chief of whom were kept 
chained and with heavy bags over their heads. Looking back, the whole aSair seems more like a meditcval 
proceeding than a legal prosecution in the last century; but the nation was in a state of fever, and it was 
not to be expected that calmness would prevail in dealing with the conspirators. When the Lincoln memorial 
monument was dedicated at Springfield, October 15, 1874, the reticentGrant closed his eulogy with this tribute 
to Lincoln: "In his death the nation lost its greatest hero; in his death the South lost its most just friend." 



were less frecjueiit in the Confederate than in the United States. 
President Davis did not assume the ri^ht to sus|>end the writ of 
habeas corpus, and this privilege «'as grudgingly granted him 
by tlie Confederate Congress for limited periods only and with 
important limitations. 

In the Ixjgintiing the larger number (»f arrests was made 
under what was known as the "Alien Knemies Act." This 
act of the Confederate Congress approved by the President, 
August 8, 1801, pr(»vided that "all iiative.s, citi'/x'iis or deni- 
zens, or subjects of the hostile Nation or Government . . . 
shall l>e liable to be apprehended, restraine<i or secured, and 
removed as alien enemies." The President of the Confederacy 
was authorized to issue a proclamation to carry this act into 
effect. Accordingly, all residents of other States adhering to 
Hie l.'nion were ordered to depart within forty days, subject 
only to the provision that they should not be allowed to cn>ss 
tin- lines at such times and places as would result in their giv- 
ing information to the Federals. 

A Cf;nmiission consisting of two citizens, John Randolph 
Tucker and James I^yon, was appointed on August 30th, on 
the suggestion of General J. H. Winder, who wrr>te to the 
Sec-relary of War on the 26th of August that he l>elieved that 
many prisoners who had l)een arrested should l)e discharged. 
The crjmmissioners at once entered on their work and a general 
jail delivery ensued. Military officers were also instructed to 
oliey the writs of habeas corpus, and if the judge oniered the 
discharge of the ]»risoner. to obey, though they might then ap- 
l»eal to the Confederate district judge. 

The attitude of the officers of the Government was not in 
accord M'ith that in o|>eration in Washington, for on January 
5. 1862, Secretar>' Benjamin wrote to General J. K. Johnston 
protesting against his sending prisoners arrested on suspicion 
to Richmond. " They come here without definite charges 
against them, «ithout any jjroof or witnesses, and I am utterly 
powerless to hold them for vou." Secretarx- Seddon further 
"imi 





LEWIS POWELL, OR "P.WNE." SHORTLY BEFORE HE WAS HA.\GED FOR CONSPIRING 
AGAINST PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S LIFE 



This simple- wit ted hut determined lad, with his sullen, defiant l<«ik, has just heeii captun'd for h crime 
that meant death. With the impulse of a maniac, he had attacked with u knife a sick man lying in his 
bed. On the night of April 14, 1865, the day of Lincoln's assa^ination, Payne secured admission to the 
house of William II. Seward, Secretary of State, and attempted to take his life. Secretary Seward had been 
thrown from his carriage and was lying in bed with his jaws encased in a metallic frame-work. This probably 
saved his life. The evil written on Payne's countenance tells its own story of the nature of the man. 
[h-U] 



says, in 1868, in response to a Congressional resolution: " No 
arrests have been made at any time by any specific order or 
direction of this department. The persons arrested have been 
taken either by officers of the army commanding in the field 
or by provost-marshals exercising authority of a similar nature, 
and the groimd for arrest is, or ought to be, founded upon some 
necessity, or he justified as a projjer precaution against an ap- 
parent danger," 

The jealousy of arbitrary power characteristic of the 
Southerner %vas shown by the attitude of the Confederate Con- 
gress, the governors, and legislatures, which op])oscd any cur- 
tailment of the power of the courts. Though it was evident that 
a more expeditious method was desirable in certain cases, a 
resolution authorizing the President to suspend the writ was 
not passed until February 27, 1862. 

This action was limited the following Ai>ril, and it was pro- 
vided that the act should expire thirty days after the begin- 
ning of the session of the next Congress. The act was renewed 
on the 13th of October, 1862, and the period was extended until 
the 12th of February, ISW). The writ was not again sus- 
I)ended until February, 1864, when the Confederate Congress 
did so in the case of prisoners whose arrest was authorized by 
the President or the Secretary of War. This act exjdrcd on 
the 2d of August, 1 864, and was never reenactcd, though Presi- 
dent Davis recommended its continuance. 

No complete lists of arbitrary arrests in the Confederacy 
are in existence, ami we are able only to find a name here and 
there in the records. From the excitement caused by the ar- 
rests under the act for the suspension of the writ of hahcm 
corpus, it would appear that they were comparatively few. 
Some of the governors, as Governor Vance, of North Carolina, 
and Governor Itrown, of Georgia, were much aroused over the 
arrest and detention of some of their citizens, and, in heated cor- 
respondence with the War Department, claimed that the rights 
of the States were in peril. 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
SUPPLIES 
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INITED STATES (iKN'KHAL HOSPITAL BY THE HIVER AT JEFFEHSONVILLE. INDIANA 



This t.viw of Kos|iitnl WHii highly iwomraeniipil by thr I'nited SUltw medical dfpartmcnt, Ihoiigh It wns not often built CTHiipli-lt: a» 
jwn lu-re. The wbtUb mdinlt like the apokes ol u whtvl from a covered pnssBgewiiy which i-xtcnds completely lu-ounil the huopitaLi. 
Niclc this rfrclc wm b bokety, Uundry, offices, ami rooms for the surgeons. Notahle are Uu.- roof ventilation anil the Urge number 
of windows. Cump Nelson, ahown below, was originally organiied by Mujor-GenernI George H. Thoinns in IBHl, for llu' purpose iif 
bringing togellier the first Kentucky troops to go to the war. It was an open question that yenr whether Kentucky would cspouac 
the cause of the North or the South. The Southern sympntliinra, led hy Sitnon B. Buekner, orgaiiixed a Stale Guard, and the IToion 





A GOOD TYPE OF HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPED DURING THE WAR 

sympntliiitrs organized an opposition torcp to whicli Ihpy gave the name of tiie Home Giuird. When Fort Sumter tioe fired on, the 
Home Guard organized itself into Union regimentii under sucli leaders aa Thomaa L, Crittenden and LoveII II. Ituusseau. lit ISUI 
Ohio and Indiuna regiments crossed the State to Camp Nelson, and Ihc men gathered there were the men that fought the tumous 
battle ot Mill Springs, one of the first Union victories. One of tile rrasons for the location of Camp Nelson was its proiimily to the 
water. A large pum^nng-station was erected there on the banks of the Kentucky Hiver. It was always a busy phux during the war. 
No old soldier <«nnpcled with the camp will ever forget the chartning vipw of the old-style wood-covered Hickman Bridge. 




WllEIlK IHE KENTUCKV HECitUITS OF iBKI WERE GATHERED 
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MEDICAL DIRECTORS. ARMY OF THE COIBERLWD. JINE. 1803 

Tk hanlal XmA Inr  tiAber a to rmuin quirt undrr firp without rrplriug. Add to thb the coarmlratnl lltutight uid dedicate 
■Mtjr vl UmA nnrHUT to tke trrvtmrot o( mortal viil kgoniziiig wouniL. uid you have tlie task whkh rootrikalni thr 
gHM oa UiP &dd of bklllr. Dutillf tttr Gral fear ol \hc war. brforc Gmrral Jarksou had rslabliihed a precedent to tli« conlJMjri 
Xhrj VFTC also liafalr to captnie and impruonment. In «ar-timc, army mrdiool officers haw many thiogs In do brynnd the tnera 
ll of tlw udc and *i>tmlMl. Par-readung health measures arp in their hand;. Vast bo«)utals tnuit he orgKotni, equippcd> 
a whicb nek and voundetl by th« hundreds of thousands must be tiansporteil an<l ilistributML That 
s to b> (nUded. rqaipped. c«ml tar. traiitnl. anti disciplined. No Irsi than ten thousand medical men gftve 
■■liittnir t« tW Northnn [una daring the war. I'nder the agreement ol the Genei'a Con^'ention. medical offkctv are 
■mtralBcd. This statuf tanmt (rer limn from the danp^rs of battle, but it exempts them ftom rrtention u 
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THE POTOMAC 



During the war forty sur- 
geons were killed and sev- 
enty-three wounded while 
attending to their duties 
on the Ijattleficld. With- 
out the excitement of ac- 
tually taking part in the 
fight, with no hope of high 
promotion, seeking no ap- 
proval but that of their 
own consciences, those 
men performed their task 
actuated and sustained by 
no other impulse than tliL- 
sense of duty. William 
James Hamilton \\'hite, of 
the District of Columbia, 
became assistant-surgeon 
in the regular army March 
12, 1850. He was ap- 
pointed major - surgeon 
A])ril l(i. \m-2. iind met 




WILLLYM JAMES HAMILTON WHITE 
FEDERAL ALVJOR-SUHGEOX 

KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM 



his fate five months later 
on the battlefield of .\ntie- 
tam. On this same day 
E. H. R. Revere, assistant- 
surgeon of the Twentieth 
Massachusetts Infantry, 
was killed on the battle- 
field. Other .surgeons be- 
came ill from the excessive 
labor which they conscien- 
tiously and skilfully per- 
formed. Surgeon-General 
Hammond, accompanied 
by B rigad ier-GeneralSTuir, 
deputy medical -inspector- 
general of the British 
army, visited the field, in- 
sjMTted the hospitals, and 
gave the sufferers the ben- 
efit of their professional 
skill soon after tlie clo.se of 
the long and terrific battle. 




SURGEONS AND HOSPITAL STEWARDS IN W.VSHINGTON 

THE MERCUHIAN DOUBLE- HNAKE ON TUE SLEEVE IDEVTIFIES THE L.\TTER 
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THE ARMY SURGEON AND HIS WORK 

BV KlIWAHD I^. Muxsox, >I.I), 

Majirr, .IfnlicaJ Ilepartmenl, I'nited Statei Annj) 

HOWEVKR brilliant the tac-tics and strategj', it should l)e 
remembered that an essentia) factor in all warfare must 
be the physical efficienc\- of the man liehind the (fun. Despite 
this fact, historians give but slight attention to the m»lieal men 
whose abilit}' and self-sacrifice largely make i>ossible the mili- 
larj- reputation of others. Although the surgeons are regarded 
as non-comljatants, their efiicienc\' must always have a fKm'er- 
ful influence upf»n military' tactics. The Nation selects its [wp- 
ular heroes wholly for sen'ice on the battlefield. But it sh()uld 
not >x: forgotten that it is only thnmgh the unwearj'ing and 
unobtrusive eflTorts of the siirgerms that men and armies are 
kept in fighting trim and physically able to execute the will 
of the cr^mmanders. In any critical inquir\- into battles and 
campaigns, the careful s-tudent will not overl(x>k the fact that 
the conflict under crtnsideration might not have occurred at all, 
nor in the place where it actually did occur, nor might the mili- 
tarj- tactics have Ijeen the same, had not one *)r the other force 
been weakene<l by pre^■entable diseases or rentlereil more or less 
imnK»bile by the crijipling incubus of the u'ounded, for «'hose 
removal anrl care no adeiguate provision had been made before 
the conflict ffccurreil. 

At the outbreak of the war, the national army was inade- 
quate to meet military- needs, esjtecially those relating to the 
critical Indian situations wesl of the Mississippi, which had 
been develo|jerl in large part by the influx of gold-seekers and 
cr>Ionizers into that territori.-. It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that the war should have found the militar>' establishment of 



Dr. ChHrlea S. Triplcr was Gpnem! M<-- 
Clellon's (irat me<tic&l dlrertor. Although 
be had accomplished on immense amount 
o( work, his machinery was not flexilJe 
enough to care for 100,000 men, snd dur- 
ing the Pcniaauhi camiiiiign there wiw 
much cooTusLon and an immense amount 
o( auffcnng. But for the Sanitary Com- 
mission, which had charge u[ the hospital- 
iNiutji near Whi te House Lauding and which 
cared fur many thousands wounded and 
carried away liundreds. tlie distress might 
have been much greater. Dr. Jonuthan 
Letterman became medical director of 
the Army of the Potomac July I, 1888, 
succeeding Dr. Trijilpr. Dr. Letlerman 
was a man of great ability: he orgunizcd 
the ambuhkoee corps, improved the field- 
hospilal aerdce, and iiutituted a method 
of fiimisbing medic&I supplies by brigades 
instead of by regimentn. Many of his 
ilmovations continued throughout the 
war. After the larger part of the Armj' 
of the Potomac had returned with Geni'rul 




DR. CHARLES S. TRIPLER 

FIRST MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

FOR 

GENERAL McCLELWN 



Pope, Dr. L.'lteniiiin fuuml miichdifficulty 
in a^uin organizing it properly. He uo^ 
iui-cessful, however, and iJie care of the 
wounded after Anlietam marks a distinct 
ad\'Hiice oD anything before tlii* time. 
During the first year of the Civil War it 
bpcnnie trident that many of the forms 
then in use. especially the report of sick and 
wounded, were highly defective and un- 
satisfactory when applied to the new and 
broader conditions of war; and oo May 
a. 1862. measures were taken by the 
surgeon-general to secure much more 
detailed infomtntion in regard to cases 
of illness and injury, and in respect to 
other matters of record controlled by the 
me<lieal department. Some years after 
the Ciri! War, however, the mass of rec- 
ords in the surgeon-general's and otiier 
offices became mi great as to bring about 
llie organiBution of a record dii-iaion to 
lake tliem over and provide for their pri's- 
enalion and care. On these reconls is 
[uunded the nuliiinnl pension system. 




DR. JON.\THAN LETIERMAN WITH HIS STAFF 

Dlt. LF-TTERMAX SLKTEKDED DR. TRIPLER .\S MEDICAL DIREC1X)R OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 

NOVEMBER. 1868 
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the United States dejficient as regards its medical organization 
and equipment. 

At the opening of hostiHties between the States the per- 
sonnel of the ]Medical Department of the regidar army was 
composed of one surgeon-general with the rank of colonel, 
thirty surgeons with the rank of major, and eighty-four assist- 
ant surgeons with the rank of first lieutenant for the first five 
years of service, and thereafter with the rank of captain, un- 
til promoted to the grade of major. There was no hospital 
corps, but the necessary nursing and other hospital assistance 
were performed by soldiers temporarily detaileil to hospital 
duty from organizations of the line of the army, and here it may 
be parenthetically remarked that the qualifications and char- 
acter of the soldiers so detailed were usually far from satis- 
factory. 

The Medical Department, with the above personnel, 
formed one of the coordinate branches of the general staff of 
the army as it existed in 18()1. Its members were not per- 
manently attached to any rey^iment or command, but their serv- 
ices were utilized whenever required. Although a separate 
regimental medical service still existed in many foreign armies, 
as it did in our militia, experience had demonstrated that our 
national system of a separate dei)artment was better adapted 
to the needs of troops when scattered over an immense area, 
and usually serving in small and isolated conunands. The lat- 
ter requirements explained the unusually large pn) portion of 
surgeons necessary at the time, amounting to about one per 
cent, of the total strength. 

This little force of one hundred and fifteen trained medi- 
cal officers theoretically available at the beginning of the war 
was, however, materially depleted. Many of its members were 
of Southern birth and sympathy, and no less than twenty-seven 
resiiifned from the army at the outbreak of hostilities. Three 
who so resigned entered into the practice of their profession, 
declining to assist either against their Southern kindred or 
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SURGEONS OF THE 
UNION ARMIES 

The upper photograpli 
sliows the surgeons' bcad- 
(jUartera of the tIJrd divi- 
sion liospital. Ninth Army 
Corps, in front of Petera- 
burg in August. 1864. Not 
all nC tbe ten thousand med- 
ic&l officers in the servin; 
of the L'niuQ armies were 
regularly cnJistwl, but some 
were dvilisns whose ser- 
virea were engaged for a, 
liiuiled time. The middle 
photograph shows the sur- 




IVISIOX. NINTH CORI-ri, AIGIST, IHili 



gMins (if the second divi- 
sion. Ninth Corps, in front 
of Petersburg in OcIobiT. 
18B1. The aflual extent of 
ibi' work of trHmportation 
'if sii'k and wounded of 
wliit'li the surgeons of the 
Civil Wnr hud charge is 
.suffirimtly indipHled by the 
fact that, as shown by the 
(ifHi-ial renjriis, the ([enenil 
hospitals alone (vntained at 
uTie time, on DetTmbcr 17, 
im*. a totui of no less than 
.h;!.4O0 piLtienta, pratlitaily 
;i!l of whom had been rc- 
liimtK) siek Irom the front. 




SIRGEIJNS OF THE SECOND DIVISION. NINTH CORPS. OCTOBER. 18U1 



MONOTONOUS HEROISM 
THE ARMY DOCTOR IN THE REAR 

The men in these photographs ean represent 
only faintly the extent of the gigantic medietil 
organijeation of which they were merely n 
small part. Many of the surgeons never fiol 
to the front, but si^rved their country faitJi- 
fully at the rear, watching the slow progress nf 
typhoid and taakria coses. There was min li 
typhrad at City Point on account uf the .Htli- 
culty of obtaining pure water. Nothing eiccpt 
the barest net-essitics could be brought to thv 
front where large armies were contending. 
All Rnallj' rame to realize that the nature anil 
degree of sanitary relief must partake of a 
compromise except in the well-equipped hos- 
pitals in the rear. Resides me<licaJ. surgical. 




AN ARMY SURGEON AT 

CITY POINT 

DR. J. M. GILL 



and sanitary work, tbe anny surgeon bad an- 
other important duty of a generally profes- 
sional nature. Every man who applied for 
enlistment as a soldier was given u medical ex- 
amination. During the Civil War a total of 
8,839,132 enlistments were credited l« the 
several Stales and Territories; this number 
included men who enlisted twice or even a 
greater number of times. To pw the number 
of individuals who served during the war is not 
practicable: nor is it important in thia i^q. 
necliou. since a physiial examination was made 
by the surgeons for each rciinlislment as will 
aa enlistment. Besides the hIhivc total, some 
ffT.OOO men enlisted in the regular annj', of 
whom probably one-third was not ereditcd lo 
any State. All this meant additional work. 
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their friends in the Northern States and former miHtary asso- 
ciates remaining under the old flag. But the remaining 
twenty-four merely transferred their services to the militaiy 
forces of the Confederacy, where they were promptly given the 
positions of responsibility and power which their previous ex- 
perience and training warranted. These men formed the nu- 
cleus about which the Medical Department of the Confederacy 
was created, building it up along the administrative lines to 
which they were accustomed, and even adopting the same blank 
forms anil reports, as, for example, that for the sick and 
wounded, which they had formerly used in the Federal service. 
In many particulars the organization was identical. 

Among these men was Doctor Samuel P. Moore, who ha<l 
completed a quarter of a century of service as a medical officer 
of the regular army when he resigned his commission as a 
major and surgeon, to ally himself with his native State of 
South Carolina. Shortly after his resignation he accepted the 
position of surgeon-general of the Confe<lerate forces, which 
he held during the entire duration of the war. Among his 
former medical associates in the regular army who became his 
trusted assistants it} the Medical Department of the Confeder- 
acy, were such able men as Surgeons De Ijcon, Madison, 
Iladen, Johns, liangworthy. Potts, Fauntleroy, Ramseur, and 
others, without whose extensive knowledge, training, and ex- 
jwrience in things military, the Confederate medical service 
might very likely have achieved less high efficiency. 

IJut the army Medical Department, always a corps d'Hite. 
still contained able men after the resignation of Surgeon 
Moore and his Southern associates. A mere handful in ninn- 
ber, it made up in quality what it lacked in quantity, and fur- 
nished the germ from which developed the vast me<lical ser\'- 
icc which came to Iw required. It included many men whose 
natural administrative and military abilities, in many cases 
developed by the experiences of the war with Mexico, if em- 
ployed in other than the direction of non-combatants, would 
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ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE UNION ARMY WHO BECAME FAMOUS IN AFTER LIFE 

A. A. Woodhutl wua lujvsDCFd to the r&ok uf brigoilier-fCLtvrnil April iS, 1904, He beramc u lecturer at Princeton University, andiatlie 
autllor of aeverul medical works. J. J. Woodward tcob cluLrge of the pi^nsiun division of the surgroQ-genernra office and of the Army 
Medical Museum, and helped to collect niaterial for the "Medical and Surgical History of the War of tlie Rebellion." He sltcnded 
President Garfield after he was shot. Charles R. Greenleal was chief surgeon with the army in the Geld during the Spaniah-American 
War. medical inspector uf the army. 1898-99, and chief surgeon. Division of the Plulipptnca. John Shaw Billings was in charge of 
the Medical Museum and library in Washin^on until his retirement from the service in October. 189a. The following year he was 
iq>p(Hnted director of the New York Public Library, comprising the Astor. L^cnox, and Tilden Foundations, which were consolidated. 
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pn))>al)ly have made them national fij^res in the military' his- 
torj- of the l/nited States. 

Sfime fif the namen rm this medical mil of honor frrtm the 
rej^ilar army are thofie of Kinley, Hammond, Jtames, Crane, 
Mnrray, M<K>re, Sutherland, Baxter, Sternlierg, and P'or- 
wood. all of them surgeons-general tlur'mg or after the war. 
Others «'ere Jx-tterman, Smart, WtKiilward, Iluntin^on, Otis, 
W'fKKlhull, Smith, Greenleaf, and others whose great .sen-ic-es 
might l>e mentioned. .Many of these men lx%ame figures of 
national im|K>rtance in a medical and surgical sense. Some in 
their time were recr>gnized as the highest authorities the world 
over in resfject to the jirofessional subjects with u-hich they had 
been particularly identified. 

Contrary' to the usual idea of the general public, army 
medical officers have many im[M)rtant duties outside the actual 
professional treatment of sick and wounded- Far-reaching 
health measures, under the direction of the crommander, are in 
their hands. Vast hospitals must lie organized, ef}ulpj>ed. sup- 
plied, and administered, to which sick and wounded by the hun- 
dreds of thousands must Ix: transjmrtcd and distributed. This 
latter problem can advantageously Ik.- met only In the light 
of broad knowledge of militan,' organization, methwls, and 
puriKJses. There are sulwrdinates to Ik; enlisted, e<(ulpped, 
eared for, trained, and disciplined. An elaborate system of 
recfirds, u|ion the acciiracj' of which the whole |>ension system 
of the (iovernnient rests, must be maintained. And ujKjn the 
handful of trained regular medical officers the resiMwisibility 
for efficient direction of the above-mentioned business manage- 
ment of the Me<lical Department had, at the outset of the Civil 
War, to devolve. From it, as a nucleus, there develo[>ed a 
scheme of organization of the me<lical service for war which 
remains the prototype u|>oii which similar organization it) all 
tlie armies o( the world ts now liased, while admiiiistrati%'e 
niethfMls were worked out which still remain our standard for 
the management of similar cf>nditions and emergencies. 
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"GLASS WITH CARE" 

"GIhss with catc" is the label ou llir^ 
mound of boxes of medical supplir.H In 
llie luwer photograph. The elaboralf 
iirgHli/at iim of w-agons, suldiers. oli'ri:s. 
Iiiijldings, and alippliea shown iti tliene 
l»o pioturcs was for the purposL- not of 
making wounds but of healing them, 
nol of destroying lite but of pri'siTiing 
[t. Tlie place is Waabmgton. In fmut 
of tbe supply depot guarded b,v tlir. . 
sentries and seveml officers is the r^n I. 
iiseti for tying horaea. The 3lrti>i-i:ii 
system in Washington had nol y<. il< 




veloped. Because of the distances and 
mud no one walked who eould avoid it. 
At the beginning of the war, each regi- 
mental surgeon wasi furnished with a 
siiiliible equipment for his regiment for 
field service in qlianlilies- regulated by 
the Supply Table. Later, when the 
ri'[,'i(iieDt3 were brigaded and the rep- 
iTiciital medical corps consolidated, the 
table was revised. The medical and 
surgical material tt\ailable on tbe firing- 
line was practically that carried by Ihc 
surgeon In his ease, known as Ihc " Niir- 
geon's field companion." unci by his 
orderly in the "hospital knapsack." 
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To the sujujort of this httle group, insignificant except in 
ability, the outbreak of the war promptly brought a vast iniin- 
ber of the better type of medical men of the Xorthern States. 
Some of these j)liysieians and surgeons had already achie\'ed 
great fame and success in the practice of their profession, and 
their enrolment for the assistance of their country gave power- 
ful incentive to similar action on the ])art of (tthers of equal 
or less prominence. Tlie younger medical men, lately grad- 
uated, flocked to the colors almost en viassc, not ordy from 
motives of patriotism, but also because the practical traiinng to 
be gained in the vast military hospitals was far more compre- 
hensive and valuable than could lie gained in any similar civil 
institution or walk of life. When, at the conclusion of the war. 
they undertook tlie practice of their pmfcssion in civil life, they 
found that their military experience placed them at once among 
the foremost of the hK.'al pliysicians and sm-geons. 

To give even brief mention of the self-sacrifice and 
achievements of the ten thousand medical men who, thus to 
aid their country, gave up the relative ease and the greater 
financial rewards of practice in civil life for the dangers and 
hardships of war, would re(|uire volumes. Hut it would l)e un- 
fair not to recall the names of a few, whose services may have 
been of no whit greater value than those of others, who, for 
lack of si>ace, must remain unmentioned, but whose profes- 
sional staniling during an<l after the war was .such as to ren- 
der them worthy of selection as rejiresentativcs of the great vol- 
unteer mecHco-military class to which they belonged. Among 
such may be mentioned the names of Doctors Agnew, Ash- 
hurst, Uacon, Uartholow, Bowditch, Uryant, Buck, Da Costa, 
Gouley, (iross, Hamilton, Hodgen, Pancoast, Shrady, Tyson, 
and ^^'eir. 

Under the agreement of the Geneva Conventirm, medical 
officers are now officially neutralized. This status cannot free 
them fron} the dangers of battle, in which they, of course, must 
share, but operates to exempt them from retention as jjrisoners 





THE BOATS THAT BROIGHT MEDICAL SUPPLIES— APPOMATTOX RIVER, 1861 

The upper pliutugruph was lakeu about ti mile al>ove City Point. Tlie supply-boat Planltr, u Fmniliur sight to solilieni. \> lying at a 
little pier formed by a seoLion uF a puntaon-bridge. The lown left-hand photogrsph shows the Planter and more of the fleet in the 
■emee of the mcditnl depart mt'til. At the lower right-hand ran be seen the stenmer Connfcft'cuf, considered a "crack " boat in Long 
Islaail Sound nu^igallaQ preceding the war. During part of the war she was used as an army transport on account of her speed. 
Immense quantities of supplies were shljiped to the armies investing Petersburg, and tlie sight of these vessels gladdened the eyes of 
many a pnnr fellow in desperate neeil of what lliey brought, or waiting to lie transported to the big hospital.'i or furlouglied huuie. 




THE BARGE AT THE MEDICAL LANDING 



TU1-: cassEVTivvr. from long island sound 



of war. Such was not the case in the first vear of the Civil 
War, wlien surgeons were captured and immured in military 
prisons like combatant officers. Medical officers were tluis 
often forced to make the liard choice of deserting tlie wounded 
under tlieir care, often including patients from both sides who 
were urgently requiring attention, or of remaining and submit- 
ting to capture, with all the rigors and sufferings that this hn- 
plied. 

But Cieneral Jackson, after the battle of \Vinchester, in 
May, 1802, wliere he had captured the Federal division hosj)itals, 
took the ground that as the surgeons did not make war they 
should not suffer its penalties, and returned them uncondition- 
ally to their own forces. The neutral status of the surgeons, 
thus recognized for the first time, was subsequently formally 
agreed upon between Generals JMcClellan and l^ee, though 
later the agreement was for a time niterrupted. The idea that 
those engaged in mitigating the horrors of war should not be 
treated like those who create them, met with instant popular 
approval in both North and South, was subsequently advanced 
in Kuroi)e, and the humanitarian idea developed in this coun- 
try was advocated until officially taken up by the great nations 
and agreed upon by them under the (ieneva Convention. 

In connection with the foregoing, the record of the casual- 
ties among the regular and volunteer Federal medical officers 
during the Civil War is of interest. Thirty-two were killed 
in battle or by guerillas; nine died by accident; eighty-three 
were wounded in action, of whom ten died; four died in Con- 
federate prisons; seven died of yellow fever, three of cholera, 
and two hundred and seventv-one of other diseases, most of 
which were incidental to camp life or the result of exposure in 
the field. 

The medical and surgical supplies for the Federal hospital 
establishments not accompanying troops were practically un- 
limited as to variety and amount. But with the material taken 
into the field with troops, considerations of transportation 
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A HOSPITAL ON THE FIRING-LINE 
CONFEDER-VTE CAMP IN FRONT OF PETERSBURG, C/VPTURED JITNE 15, 1864 



This HbHniluiied Confederate camp fell into Federal hands June 15, 1864. It was used by the Uniou troops 
a-s a leraiwrary hospital and camp. Three assaults had been made on Petersburg before this photograph 
wa.s Uken, June 94, 1864. The man with his arm in the sling U evidently one of the slightly wounded who 
was sent to this field hospital. It wa;* not long before these rough shelters gave place to bomb-proofs and 
burrows. As the siege progressed the soldiers on V)oth sides lived subterranean lives. Nothing was safe 
iihove gromid within range of musketry fire. Even the resting-rainps in wliich tlie relieving regiments 
t(Kik turns had to be heavily protected from dropping shells and long-range fire. It wa,s in such exposed 
positions as this camp of abandoned winter-huts that some of the surgery had to be performed at the front. 
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were paramount, (ieiierally speaking, ammunition was for- 
warded first, rations setrontl. and medical supplies thinl. Owing 
to tlie tremendous rumiber of men engaged, it was early 
demonstrated that road si)aees oceiij)ied !)y marching troops 
had to he studiecl so that organizations couhl l>e moved and 
deployed as rapidly as possihle. N(»thing except the harest 
necessities could he hrought to the fnmt where large armies 
were contendhig. In spite of every effort, transportation al- 
ways tended to increase. For example, when (Irant entered 
ufKHi his AVihlerness campaign, it is said that his trains con- 
tained hetween five thousand and six thousand wagons, whicii, 
on a single road, would have made a column over fifty miles 
long. The first tendency of new tnwjps is to overload, and 
to this neither the Civil War as a whole nor its medical service 
in particular proved exceptions. All finally came to realize 
that the nature and degree of sanitary relief which coidd he 
provided for ti-oops at the front must jiartake (»f a compromise 
between what might be desirable and what was possible. 

At the Iwginnitig of the war. each regimental surgeon was 
furnished with a suitable equipment for his regiment for field 
service, in quantities regulated by the supply tal)le. Tliis 
table, which was re\'ised alniut a year later, seemed to contem- 
plate the medical and surgical outfitting of regiments on the 
basis of independent service, and when they became brigaded 
much of the e<iuiimient so sui)plied was fomid to be not oidy 
unduly lieaA-y and cumbrous but also uimecessary. 

The medical and surgical material available on the firing- 
line was practically that carried by the surgeon in his case, 
known as the " surgeon's field companion," and by his orderly 
in the " hospital knapsack," a bulky, cumbersome affair weigh- 
ing, when filled, about twenty pounds. 

Wounds were expected — nay, encouraged — to suppurate, 
and that they could heal without inflammation was undreamed 
of by the keenest surgical imagination. Their repair was al- 
ways expected to be a slow, painful, and exhausting process. 





FEDER.U, HOSPITALS IN THE CAROLINAS— " NO. 1.5" AT BKAIKOHT, SOI Til CAROLINA, DECEMBER, 1864 
CONVALESCENTS ON THB PORCH, STAFF AND FIRE DEPARTMENT IN FRONT 




HOSPITAL OF THE NINTH VERMONT AT NEW BERNE. NORTH CAROLINA 



Nothing in the nature of antiseptics was provided. The clean- 
liness of wounds, except in respect to the gross forms of for- 
eign matter, was regarded as of Httle or no importance. Kven 
the dressings carried into action were few and scanty; where 
the soldier of the present carries on his person an admirable 
sterile dressing for woinids as purt of his military equipment, 
it) the Civil War the injured man covered his woimds as hest 
he might with a dirty handkerchief or piece of cloth torn from 
a sweaty shirt. Klastic handages for controlling hemorrhage 
were unknown, the surgeon relying, except in the case of larger 
vessels, on packing the wound with astringent, coagidant, aiid 
generally liarntful chemicals. Medicines were carried in [lill 
form, often largely insoUihle and uncertain in result, or else in 
liquid form, difficult to carry and liable to loss. Soluble tablets 
were unknown. Cnide drugs, like opium, were carried in lieu 
of their concentrated active principles, like morphine, now al- 
most exchisively employed. Not a single heart stiimdant of 
those regarded as most effective by mo<lern medical science bad 
place in the surgeon's armament carried in the field. A little 
chloroform was carried, but tlie pnKluction of surgical anes- 
thesia was still a relatively new procedure, and several hundred 
major o])erations were re])orte<l during the war in which no an- 
esthetic was employed. 

In the first jiart of the war, each regiment had a hospital 
of its own, but the me<licine-chest, mess-chest, and bulky hos- 
pital suj)plies were transported in wagons of the field-train, 
and hence were usually far in the rear and inaccessible. 

l*anniers containing the more necessary dressings, medi- 
cines, and appliances were devised to be carried along intci 
action by pack-mules, but they were inconvenient and heavy, 
and were generally brought up in the ambulances after the 
fighting. Special wagons for nie<lical supplies nere then 
devised. 

Surgical instruments were furnished by the Goveriunent 
to each medical officer, who recei])te<l for and was responsible 
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[l.riFlTA].. Al.KXANURlA. VIRGIN^ U. S. MARINE HUdflTAL. EVA.VSVILI.E. INDIANA 

HOSPITALS NEAR THE FIERCEST FIGHTING 

Wherever great battles were fought, hospitals of more or less permanency, as well as temporary field-hos- 
pitals, were bound to spring up. At Corinth, which Rosecrans held stoutly against Van Dorn's impetuous 
attacks iu October, 1862; at Xushville, where Hood was broken by Thomas in December, 1864; at Vioks- 
burg, where Peniberton faced Grant until its fall, July 4, 1863; in Virginia, where the Army of the Potomac 
and the Array of Northern Virginia ranged over tlie ground again and again; even as far to the Union rear 
as Evansville, Indiana, hospitals were opened for the sick and wounded. Pubhc buildings, schools, colleges, 
churches, hotels, and large mansion.s were all utilized for this purpose. Chesapeake Hospital in Hampton, 
Virginia, and Corona Hospital in Corinth, Mississippi, were female colleges before they were used as 
hospitals. At the Chesapeake about 700 wounded prisoners taken in the Seven Days' were treated. 
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for them. They were contained in four cases, one for major 
operations, one for minor oiierations, one a pocket-case, and 
one a field-case to he carried by the surgeon on his person into 
action. The instnmients were well a.ssorted, hut they were used 
indiscriminately and without more than superficial cleansing 
upon both flesh and festering wounds, with the result that they 
habitually conveyed infection. 

Under the surgical practice of the time, germs of blood 
poison, gangrene, and lockjaw were conveyed into the body. 
Moreover, it was the custom for the surgeons to undertake 
the most severe operations at the front, often under fire, mi- 
der conditions in which even a i)retense of surgical cleaidi- 
ness could not have been maintained, even if the knowledge 
of the time had been sufficient to cause it to be attempted. 
What we would now term " meddlesome surgery " was not 
peculiar to the army but was characteristic of general surgical 
practice of the time. In fact, toward the end of the war the 
best .surgeons in the country were probably those with the mil- 
itary forces, and the admirable results which they frequently 
aeliieved bear evidence, not only of their accurate anatomical 
knowledge and surgical dexterity but of the amount of injury 
and infection which the human organism can resist. 

f Fur n further iliNcuKsion of Hit.- pcrMniiii'l of tlii; FctttTJil Moiliciil 
Dcpurtnicrit iind tlio Siir{{foris-gi'iifrnl luul their work, svc Appumlit-cs 
B ntid t'.— The Khitobs.] 
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WHY TIIE AUTHOK UF THE fULLOWINti (.'HAPTilW MUST HELY ON MEMOKY AND PKIVATE SOURCliS, 

DESTRLTCTIOS IN UICHMOND, APHIU ISflfl REACHING ALMOST TO THE CAPITOL ITSELF (iN 

THE HEAR OF THE PICTURE), AND CONSUMING MEDICAL AND OTHER OFFICIAL BECORDH 



CONFEDERATE MEDICAL SERVICE 

By Djiering J. Roberts, M.D. 

Surffi*()»^ Confederate States Anny 

IX the conflagration in the city of Ricliniond, Virginia, on 
the night of April 2, 1865, on its occupation by the Federal 
army, two houses with their contents were completely de- 
stroyed; one occupied by Surgeon-General Samuel P. Moore 
as his office, and the one adjoining, in which were stored many 
papers, reports, and records pertaining to his office, and which 
had accumulated during the preceding four years. 

While much has been placed on the printed page during 
the past forty years, including the numerous octavo volumes 
under the title of " The ^Var of the Rebellion," and the larger 
but less numerous ones entitled '* The Medical and Surgical 
History of the War of the Rebellion," in which other lines and 
departments of the Confederate States army, including their 
organization, acts and deeds, rank and file, field and staff, have 
place, giving records, reports, and facts, information relating to 
the Confederate Medical Department is scant and meager in- 
deed. However, during the past few years, through the or- 
ganization of the Association of Medical Officers of the Army 
and Xa\y of the Confederacy, a few material facts have been 
made accessible to the future historian, from which, with my 
own personal obser\'^ations, limited though they were, was ob- 
tained the subject matter contained in the following pages.* 

As the war dragged along, there was a greater want of 
medical, surgical, and hospital supplies among the citizens of 
the Confederate States in the territory not occupied by the 

* See also Appendix D for information about the Organization and 
Personnel of the Confederate Medical Corps. 
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SAMUEL PRESTON MOORE 
SURGEON-GENERAL OF THE CONFEDERACY 



Dr. Samuel Preston Moore .served jis surgeon in the old army for many years. At the outbreak 
of hostilities he determined to follow his native State of South Carohna, where he had been boni 
In 1812, and resigned from the army. He was almost immediately appointed surgeon-general 
of t}ie Confederaey by President Davis, and ser\'ed in that capacity imtil the end of the war. Dr. 
Moore did much with the scanty means to establish the Confe<lerate medical service on a sure 
foundation. Though occasionally stern toward an offender, his words of encouragement were never 
lacking. Dr. Moore was a man of eonimuiidiiig presence. During the years after the war he 
became a noted and mucli beloved figure in the streets of Richmond, where he died in 1889. 



Federal lines than tliere was in the field and hospital service. 
The wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medicines 
throughout the South usually kept large stocks on hand. The 
more prudent and far-seeing added to their usual stock in many 
of the larger cities and towns as the war-cloud darkened. These 
stocks were largely drawn upon hy the medical purveyors, 
State and Confederate, and were supplemented hy supplies 
from across the Atlantic, notwithstanding the rigid blockade 
of all Southern ports. 

In connection with the ordnance bureau, an ageTicy was 
established in London, with instructions to purchase and for- 
ward much-needed supplies for t)oth Ordnance and Medical de- 
partments by every hl<K'kade ruinier, the vessels on their return 
trips carrj'ing cotton to defray the expense. A separate 
agency for the Jledical I)ej>artment was established at Nassau. 
The cotton for the use of the Medical Uej)artment was pur- 
chased by special agents of the department, who were very 
active in the discharge of tlieir duties, and supplies were shipped 
with conmieiulable regularity. 

From the time of the occupation of New Orleans by the 
Fe<ierals until the closing of the Mississipj)! River by the sur- 
render of Vicksburg, considerable amounts of quinine and mor- 
phia were brought out of the Crescent City, at night, by fisher- 
men in their small canoes or dugouts. The following incident 
is quoted from Dr. C. J. Kdwards, of Abbeville, I-oui.siana: 

Many and daring were the attcniptis of the distrcsswl ConfedLTnteH 
to obtain nicciicincs during tlic war. In 186.% when Grant was hesioginfj 
Vicksburg an < I liiis gunboats patrolling tlic MissisNippi had nit the Coii- 
fedcracj' in twain, my father was detailed from Wright's Arkanuas eav- 
alry, an independent command, to procure sonic quinine, calomel, and 
opium. He crossed the Mississippi River at Greenville, Mississippi, and 
proceeded with a buggy and horse to Canton, where he obtained the sup- 
plies. He made the return trip safely to the Mississippi River, only 
to find a gunboat in close proximity and no means of traversing the 
mighty stream, then bank-full. After considerable search he found an 
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THOMAS H. WILLLVMS 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF THE FIRST 
CONFEDER.\TE ARMY IN VIRGINU 

Dr. Williitnis was one of the regular ariuy surgeons whose coii^Hctions led 
liini to join tlic Southern cause. As medical director of the army in Utith 
under General Albert Sydney Johnston in 1859, he made an enviable record. 
In April, 18fil, he resigned from tlie United States arnij', and on June 21st 
proceeded to Richmond. The following day he offered his services to Presi- 
dent Da\'is, and was appointed surgeon in the Confederate States amiy. 
June 24th he was ordered to report to General Beaiu^gard as medical director 
of the (Confederate) Army of the I'olomac, He continued to hold this same 
position after General Joseph E. Johnston took command of the armj'. 
■WTien General Johnston was wounded at tlie battle of Seven Pines, General 
Lcc succeeded to the command. His medieiU director ranked Dr. Williams 
in the old army and therefore relieved him. Dr. Williams was afterward 
appointed medical director and inspector of haspitals in Virginia, and made 
Ills headquarters in Danville. He estabRshed nearly all the large hospitals 
ill Virginia except at Richmond and Petersburg, and after a few months he 
was transferred to Richmond and put in charge of the "Medical Purv'eyors' 
Department," in which jrosition he remained active till the end of the war. 



old (liiiUKctI pirogue, or dugout, with the front end partly knocked out. 
It was almost UKeie.ss, but by loading only in the rear end he found the 
front would ride high enough to clear the water. He accordingly waited 
until night, when, under the convenient cover of darkness, he carefully 
loaded his frarl craft with the precious burden, and stripping off, he swam 
the river in safety to the opposite si<le, pushing the dugout in front, keep- 
ing it properly trimmed.* 



Supplies were brought into the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment across the Rio Gran<ie, from Mexico, close np to the 
time of (ieneral Richard Taylor's surrender to (icTieral Canby. 
Many petticoats were quilted in the shadow of the dome of the 
Capitol at Washington and in other Northern cities, worn 
through the lines by Southern ladies, and relieved of their val- 
uable padding of quinine and morphia in Richmond. While 
" love laughs at locksmiths," love of country, inspiring brave 
hearts an<l stimulated by dire want, greatly aided in such im- 
portant work. 

In addition, on more than one occasion, valuable and 
greatly needed medical and surgical supplies were captured 
from the more bountifully supplied Northerners. Dr. J. B. 
Cowan, medical director of Forrest's cavalr>', stated to the 
writer, that on one of Forrest's raids into western Tennessee, 
they captured and brought out a large wagon train, in which 
were three four-mide army wagons loaded with medical suj)- 
pHes, the remainder of which, after supplying his command 
very bountifully, were forwarded to Atlanta, Georgia. The 
value of that was estimated by Dr. George S. Blackie, medical 
purveyor there, to be fully equivalent to what would have cost 
the department at least one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in gold. 

Finally, these means and measures were supplemented by 
a careful economy, and a resort to indigenous resources to be 
found in our hills and dales, fields and forests, mountains and 



* Southern Practitioner, vol, ra, page 535. 





THE RRIIMONI) CITY HOSPIT^VL 

Richmond, like Wasblaglun anil .Mcxanilria, beriuiu' a tullecUon uf hospitals during the war. The occomiuodutiuna uf tlu: City Uo»- 
pitul were sotin cscealcd, and the Chimborozo Huspitol waa one of those constructed to receive the overflow. The buildings composing 
it were beautifully located on a. comnmnding emioenee in the lower part of the city. The Confederate records of udmisaions to hospitals 
were destroyed in the burning of Kichiuoad. Much o( the nursing was done in privala houses, and many of the soldiers wounded in 
the field were taken mto adjoinmg houses, where they were concealed and guarded from capture. The total i»ill never be known of 
the cases eared for by the women of the Confederacy, who fought tor their side in combatting disease. When they were not nursing, 
tlieirneedles were busy in the cause. A soldier taken into a private house often went forth afterhis convalescence wearing a beautifully 
patched uniform and underwear mode from the linen of the women, who sacriGced their own clothes and comfort for the benefit of 
the men at the front. Fighting on his own ground was a stimulus lo defend the devoted and self-sacriBcing women of the South. 




THE CHIMBORAZO HOSPITAL, RICHMOND, VIKCIM.V 



valleys. Thtre were probably at least tliree laboratories for the 
l)reparati(>n of Ituii^etioiis <lriigs established: otie in liincoln- 
ton, Xorth Carolina; one at !Macon, Georpfia- am) one west of 
the Jlississippi, in wliieh tinetures and extracts were mann- 
factni-ed to some extent. 

One tinetnre in particular, well remembered and popidarly 
known in field and liospitul service as " old indig.." was nsed as 
a snbstitute for (jninine in malarial fevers, a compoinid tincture 
of willow, dogwood, and yellow-pojdar barks. Efforts wei-e 
made to cnltivate the jiopjjv {Pajxncr mnnnifenim) in Florida 
and Xorth Carolina, and the iniripe see<l-caj)sides. when in- 
cised, yielded or exuded a ilark gum, not unlike Turkish 
opium in its effects. DecoctioTis and titietiu-cs of Jamestown 
or eonnnon jimson-wecd, leaves and see<ls {Sframoniiiiu). and 
niay]i(>p root (Vansi flora inr/irmita) were eni])loyed for the 
relief of pain, Ixith internally and as a local application. 
Uoneset {Eupalorium pcrfoUatum) and yellow jasmin {Gd- 
HCmium snn pcnircTis) , the former used as an antipyretic and 
the latter to control nervous symptc»nis in fever; <jueeirs-root 
{Sfilliiigi(t), in all conditions of depraved blocKl; the inner 
hark and pith of the common alder for making salve for 
idcvrs and chronic suppurating wounds; and fresh .slip|)ery- 
ehn hark, the root and leaves of the nuuiva plant, atid the 
leaves of the prickly pear, or cactus, when shorn of its spines, 
well ])ounded and macerated, as an emollient poultice, were 
among the most ]>rominent of the indigenous remedies. 

Many Confederate surgeons reported that at no time 
did tliey fail in having an ample supply of three most impor- 
tant drugs, quinine, nioriihia. and chloroform, l-'urtherniore. 
in all the writer's service there was not a death from cldoro- 
fonn in field or hospital. Dr. Chaille reported one case, ini- 
me<iiately following an amputation just above the knee. 

Other surgeons reported good suecrss or " hick." among 
whom c<juld be recalled Ur. J. U. Cowan, medical <lirector, 
Forrest's cavalry; Dr. J. M. Keller, medical director. Trans- 





COXFEDERATK FIELD-HOSPITAL AT CEDAR MOUNTAIN, AUGUST, 186^ 



The Confederate loss at Cedar Moiiiituin, known to tiie Confederacy as the battle iif Cedar Run, waj* alxiut 
thirteen hundred men. General Banks, who had the temerity to attack General Jackson with less than 
half that redoubtable Confederate general's force, suffered a loss of twenty-four hundred men. The medical 
corps of the Confederate army had not yet run short of medicine^*, books, surgical in.struments, and supplies 
as it did later in the war. As the fighting dragged on, there was a greater want of medical, surgical, and 
ho-spital supplies among the citizens of the Confederate States in the territory not occupied by the Federal 
lines than there wa.s in their field and hospital service. The Union had not yet developed an efficient cavalry 
corps, and among the supply wagons that fell prey to the swift-moving Confederate cavalry were some laden 
with medical supplies. The stot-ks accumulated by the wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medicines 
throughout the South were largely supplemented from time to time by supplies from across the Atlantic. 




Mthitni ^voj^pixsB 



Mississippi Department; Dr. J. R. Buist, of Nashville; Dr. 
William Brickell, of New Orleans; Dr. G. B. Thornton, med- 
ical director of Stewart's corps, and others. Dr. Hunter 
McCiiiire, medical director of (ieneral T. J. Jackson's corps, 
collected fifteen thousand cases of chloroform anesthesia with- 
out a single death. 

As for dressings, there were a few cotton manufactories in 
the South that made a fairly good quality of osnaburg from 
which bandages were made, in some instances rolled by the 
hands of fair women, or the medical officers and hospital at- 
tendants. Many households furnished old sheets and other 
worn cotton and linen garments, lint being made from the lat- 
ter by scra])ing with a knife in some Southern woman's hands. 
Haw cotton, however, carded by hand, and in some instances 
separated from its seeds by the fingers of women and children, 
baked in an oven, in fact almost charred, was often substituted 
for lint, being rendered aseptic by this means, although wc 
knew little of asepsis and antisej)sis in that part of the " Six- 
ties." When sponges became scarce, old but clean linen or 
cotton rags were used and then thrown away or burned, an- 
other aseptic procedure, although at the time that special 
designation had not been given it. Occasionally, silk for liga- 
tures and sutures was limited, but it was as easily transmitted 
by blockade or the ** underground " as were quinine and mor- 
phia; yet a few times I was forced to use cotton or flax thread of 
domestic make, and horse hair, boiled, to make it more pliant 
and soft — again accidental asepsis. 

^V^ater dressing for large wounds, amputations, resections, 
and extensive lacerations, was largely resorted to, by means of 
wet cloths ap})lied from time to time, the nurse pouring small 
quantities on, or the automatic siphoning by means of a strip of 
cotton or linen, one end of which was immersed in a vessel of 
water susj)ended over the wound, the other hanging down a lit- 
tle lower than the bottom of the water. In that case a j)iece of 
oilcloth or part of an old j^iano cover was i)laced beneath the 
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MRS. FELICU GRUNDY PORTER 

PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN'S RELIEF SOCIETY 

OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES 

In the sluidow of the Confederate Monument in the Mount Olivet Cem- 
etery at N^hville, Tennessee, lie the remains of Mrs. Felicia Grundy 
Porter, who gave her time, devotion, and heart both during and after 
the war to the physical relief of the boys in gray. She was escorted to 
her last re.s ting- place by Confederate soldiers riding on each side of the 
hearse, with many more following in its train. Mrs. Porter was born in 
Nash\'ille, June 26, 1820. When the war broke out she set about estab- 
lishing hospitals in Nashville for the wounded Confederate .soldiers. She 
labored without stint as president of the Women's Relief Society, first 
of Tennessee, and then of the entire Confederate States. She collected 
a va.st fund for this humanitarian purpose. As president of the Benev- 
olent Society of Tennessee, she arranged for a series of concerts and 
tableaux in its towns and cities, the receipts from which were expended 
in buying artificial limbs for the disabled Confederate soldiers. 




wound, so arruTifjt'd as to drain the excess of water into another 
vessel on the fl<H)r at the bunk side. In some eases minor ampu- 
tations, ^mshot and incised wounds limited in deforce of se- 
verity were hermetically sealed l)y adhesive plaster, or the starch 
Imnda^-, securing " luiioti hy first intention." But suppura- 
tion was largely the rule, and in extensive wounds " laudable 
pus '" was ifgarded as essential. 

Instruments were pnteured by the medical bureau in the 
earlier ])art of the war from stock in the hands of dealers in the 
larger cities, later by bloekade-nuuiers. and by the handiwork 
of a few skilled workers in metals in the Southern States. Some 
were soniewliat crude and elunisy, and lacked the beautiful 
polish and finish given by the ex|)cHenccd and well-equi])ped 
instrument maker. Occasionally u fi>rtunate surgeon would 
ac(|uire a gocM] case of instruments by capture; but (|uite a 
number of our surgeons brought from their homes both ampu- 
tating- and p(K'ket-cases, their private proj)erty purchased be- 
fore the coming on of hostilities. 

Hooks were far more scarce than instrimients. However, 
tIio.se who so desired could at times provide thetnselvcs in a 
meager way. Some .surgeons made a point of ealling on vil- 
lage and country practitioners in the vicinity of the army, 
and on more than one occasion, during such ])eregri nations, 
nutnaged to make a jHircbase of medical works. Tlie author 
lias now in his library a co])y of " Krichscn's Surgery," jnir- 
chased fi-om a Doctor .John.son in the vicinity of Clinton, Lou- 
isiana, just after the battle of Jiaton lloiige. August, 18(12. 
The price paid was one ounce of " I*. & W." sul])hate (tf 
({uiniiie, of which I had at the time an ample supply. I have 
also a copy of Wilson's " l)is.seetor," 18.57 edition, which I had 
carried with me from home, and managed to bring back with 
me, it being less cnmliersome than the text-book of anat- 
omy by the same author. Other books which I managed to 
secure from time to time by " l)arter and exchange," but was 
forced to abandon because of their si7.e and weight, were 
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The Confederate medieal service had to eontend with lack ot medicines, supplies, ami amtmlanccs, but the rcsourecfulness, energy, 
and tact ot its members ruse superior to all obstadea. Dr. Tebault served as a field surgeon with the Slst Loui^iiana and 10th South 
Cajolba regiments, and afterwards as a hospital surgron. Dr. Foard was medical director ot the Army of Tennessee. Dr. Graham 
was surgeon cif the Sixty-sevmth North Carolina Infantry. Dr. Kellar van medital director of the Trans- Mississippi Department. 




Dniitt's " Surgery," Bartlett " On Fevers," Wood's " Prac- 
tice," Watson's " Practice," Tanner's " Practice," and a copy 
of the " United States Uispensatorj'," by Wood & Bache. 

Occasional copies of The Confederate States Medical and 
Surgical Journal^ reached field and hospital surgeons. It was 
published in Richmond by Ayres & Wade, with the approval 
and under the supervision of the Surgeon-General, monthly 
from January, 1864, until Februarj', 1865. A complete file 
from which much important historical data can possibly be 
obtained, is now in the Library of the Surgeon-General's oflice 
at Washington. The first number reported a regular meeting 
of the " Association of Army and Xaiy Surgeons," organized 
in Richmond, August, 1863, with Samuel P. Moore, the Con- 
federate Surgeon-General, as president. 

Dr. J. J. Chisolm, who entered the army as a surgeon 
from Charleston, South Carolina, wrote an excellent little 
" Manual of Slilitary Surgery " of about four or five hun- 
dred l'2mo pages; and another manual, about the same size, 
was prepared by surgeons detailed for that purpose by Sur- 
geon-General Moore, and published in Richmond, in 1862 or 
1863. These were supplied to many field and hospital surgeons 
by the Goverimient. 

Another work published at Richmond in order that the 
medical officers, as well as the public, might be supplied with 
information, which at that time was greatly needed, was pre- 
pared by direction of Surgeon -General ]VIoore, by Francis 
Peyre Porcher, M.D., formerly surgeon in charge of the city 
hospital in Charleston, South Carolina, and professor of ma- 
teria medica and therapeutics in the medical college of that city, 
and was entitled " Resources of the Southern Fields and For- 
ests, Medical, Economical, and Agricultural, being also a Med- 
ical Botany of the Southern States, with Practical Information 
of the Useful Properties of the Trees, Plants, and Shrubs." A 
large number of copies was printed, and the book supplied to 
the medical officers and all others who made application. 
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PItAVKIt WITH THE WOUNDKD AFTKR SPOTSYLVANIA 

THE PUOTOGBAPHER OF MAY, 1864, PIIEHERVEO A MOMENT BREATH 
ING THE DEVOnT 8PIBIT OP MILLET'S "aNGELUS." THE SURGEOn's 
ASSISTANTS, HEADS BARED, AM} THE NURSE STAND IN HEVEBENT 

attitudes; the wounded lie listening on THE ground; while 

A CHAPLAIN POURS OUT A PRAYER TO THE ALMIGHTY THAT THE 
LIVES OF THE STRICKEN SOLDIERS BEFORE HLM MAY BE SPARED 






the wound prolwil by instmnieiits wliieli were never sterilized and usually remained continuing sources of 
infection. The wound was usually protected by dressings of Hnt, the scrapings of which from cotton cloth 
by hand rendered its infection certain. Cloth or cotton compresses dipped in cold water were often used as 
dressings. Some surgeons used ointments spread on muslin. Flaxseed or bread poultices were often em- 
ployed. In fact nearly every mea-sure taken for the relief of the wounded was, through tlie irony of Fate 
and ignorance of infection, largely contributory in increasing the very suffering it was desired to prevent. 




IIKU MEN WHO SI FFKHKD IN SIl.KNCE 



In nuMlrrn wnrfnn; the AmiTictm Indian aiting somehow lo lie entirety iml ot \i\uce. Vie think of him with the toniahnwk wid wnlping- 
knire and Iiave difficulty in conceiving him in tht ranks, drilling, doing police duty, and so on. Yet more than thnv thoiuuad Indiaiu 
were enh'sted in the Federal army. The Confederates enlisted many more in Missouri. Arknnsas, anil Texas, In the Federal army 
the tvd men were used as advance Bhftn''f"x't*'" ">d rendered meritorious service. This photognvph shows some o( the wounded 
Indian sharpshooters on Marj'c's Heights afl«r the second hattle of Fredericksburg. A hospital orderly is attending lo 1 
of the one on the left-hand page, and the wounds of the others have been dresani. In the entry of John L, Marye's handsomi 
close by lay n group of four Indian sharpshooters, each n-ilh the loss of a limb — of an arra at the shoulder, of h leg at the knee, or wittl 
an amputation at the thigh. They neither spoke nor moaned, but suffered and died, mute in their agony. During the eampugn 
of ISO*, from the Wilderness to Appomattox. <?aptain Ely S. Parker, a gigantic Indian, became one of Grant's favorite aids. Before 
the close of the war he had been promoted to the rank of colonel, and it was he who drafted in a beautiful handwriting tie 
terms of Lee's surrender. He stood over six feet in height and was a conspicuous figure on Grant's staff. The Southwestern In- 
dians engaged in some of the earliest battles under General Albert Rkc, a Northerner by birth, but a Southern sympathizer. 




HELPLESS WOUNDED DURING THE ACTION AT SPOTSYLVANLA 

Written on the back of this print the editors of the PHOTOGKAPHir Histort found the words: "On the 
battlefield of Spotsylvania, in the rear during the aetion." The place has been identified by comparison 
with many other pliotographs as Marye's Heights, Mut^h of the battlefield surgery during the war was. 
in all probability, not only unnecessary but harmful. The rate of mortality after operation, 14.2 per cent., 
though shocking to the present generation, was inevitable, owing to the defective knowledge at the time 
as to surgical cleanliness. While the same number of operations could probably Ije performed by modern 
raihtary surgeons with a small fraction of the Civil War death-rates, it is now rccogni/^d that most gunshot 
cases do better under surgical cleanliness, antiseptic and expectant treatment than by operation. The 
advantage of this conservative procedure wtw well illustrated by the war in Manchuria of 1903, where it 
is claimed that one-third of the Japanese wounded were able to return to the firing-line within thirty days. 



FIELD AND TEMPORARY HOSPITALS 

Uv I)f,kkin(; J. RoiiKRTs, M.D., 

Surgfon, Coiiftdcrate SinU-i Jriiiy 

[The two (irticlts which folh)w Kiijiply interesting perHnnu) reniinis- 
eences of hospitiil eonditions within the t'onfederntc hnes. On tliu 
Hcconipanj'iiiff illuNtriition pages will be founil iminy exninples of the 
hospitHls and niedicit) servirc in the I'nion armieN, together with exten- 
sive dcseription of Federal institutions and praeticc. The Appendices 
at the end of this volume supply some account of the system anrl orgnn- 
iitation, both Federal and Confedernto, much of the latter appearing for 
the first time. — The EuiTORti.] 

AS tlie records of the Confederate hospitals were burned 
in the surjfeon-^neral's office at the fall of Richmond, it 
is difficult at this date to write of their work. But, from the 
writer's own ex[>erit'nce and the accounts of others enjjaj^ed 
in the work, it is possible to show something of what was at- 
tempted and accomplished in the face of difficulties which 
seemed insurmountable. 

After some preliminary ho.spitaI experience at Hot 
Springs, and Bath Alum Springs, Virginia, I reported, in 
March, 1862, to Doctor S. II. Stout, who was just Iwginning 
his invaluable services as medical director of the hospitals 
of the Department and Army of Tennessee. Preferring active 
service, I was a.ssigned to the Twentieth Regiment, Teimessee 
Infantry, with which I remained until paroled, after General 
J. K. Johnston's surrender. 

On the nutrning of December 1, 18(}4, I received orders 
to go to Franklin, Tennessee, anil make arrangements for the 
wounded of (ieneral Bate's division. I did so, taking with 
me mv hospital steward, a detail of ten men, and two wagons. 
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TWO OF THE FIRST FIELD-HOSPITALS 



In .'inch places as these 
the army surgeon 
worked, to the accom- 
paniment of bursting 
shells which threatened 
to complete the havoc 
already begun, and de- 
stroy both the wounded 
soldiers and those who 
sought to relieve tlieir 
agonie.';. The upper 
photograph shows Mrs. 
Spinner's house, be- 
tween Centre vilie and 
the Stone Bridge, which 
was used as a hospital 
during the battle of 
Bull Run, July 21. 1861. 
Here the Honorable A. 




THE STUN I 



AT CENTKEVILLE— 
BEFORE BULL RUN 



HOSPITAL 



Ely, Member of Con- 
gress, and a large num- 
ber of Federal troops 
were made prisoners by 
the Confederate caval- 
ry. The Stone Church 
lit Centre\'ille, shown in 
the lower picture, had 
lieen used as a hospital 
only three dftj's before, 
July 18, 1861. Hftorthe 
battle of Blackburn's 
I'urd, The houses upon 
the field of battle, es- 
[M.'cially the first year, 
before the field-hospital 
system was i>erfected, 
were often utilized for 
iirmy hospital purposes. 



1 found an old carriage- and wagon-shop about sixty by one 
hundred feet, two stories high. It had a good roof, jilenty of 
windows above and below, an incline leading up to the upper 
floor on the outside, and a good well. This I immediately 
placanled as ** Hate's Division IIos[)ital," and [)ut part of the 
detail to work cleaning out the work-benches, ohl hmil)er, and 
other debris. 

Further up the same street, I found an unoccupied brick 
store, two stories high, eighty by twenty feet, and, on the 
corner of the s<juare, the Chancery Court r(K)m, about forty 
feet sijuare, both of which 1 took possession of, and ])ut the 
remain<ler of the detail at work cleaning out the counters, 
shelving, empty l)oxes, and barrels from the one, and the desk, 
or rostrum, and benches from the other, sending the wagons 
into the countrv for clean straw. 

Two assistant surgeons with a<l<litional detailed men re- 
porte<l to me an<l all worked diligently, so that, by the mid<lle 
of the aftern(M)n, the buildings were fairly well cleane<l. The 
wagons did not have to go far afield, and each floor was soon 
covcre<l with clean wheat-straw ten or twelve inches deep; and 
before mi<lnight all the wounded were transferre<l from the 
field-hos[)ital. 

The [)rovisional iVrmy of Tennessee was at first, to some 
extent, supplied with spring vehicles as ambulances: but as the 
war progressed, hard usage and rough roads caused them to 
break down, and they were abandoned. Their places were sup- 
[)lie<l by ordinary wagons <lrawn by two mules and without 
springs. Staples on the sides of the bo<ly secured white-oak 
bows, covere<l with heavy cott<)n-<luck cloth, with the name of 
the regiment, briga<le, division, and corps painted on the sides 
of the white cover. 

While such ambulances affonled somewhat rough riding 
for sick an<l wounded men, they were the best that could be 
su])[)lie<l. Now an<l then, one or more well-built and ecpiipped 
ambulances were captured; in which case it did not take long 
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INSTRUMENTS OF WAR AND MERCV-THE GUN AND THE CHI.RCH-HOSPITAL IN 1862 



WHERE A WOMAN 
SERVED 

In Uic forc^ouiirl of the Upper 
photograph appears a Confederate 
naval battery at Yorktown, Va., 
and in the Ixu-kground the NcLiun 
Church Hospital. The pliulo- 
graph was luken July ], IHOi*, 
Bfter McC.!iellun's arm/ had Bwepl 
past nearly to Richmond, leaving 
wounded and fever-atrickcn in its 
train. After the siege of Viirk- 
town. the house which had bcc-n 
used as headquarters by Geuera! 
Corawallis during the War of th.- 
Revolution was used aa a hospital. 
It Has placed in charge of Mr.i. 




CORNWALLIS' HEADQUARTERS A HOSPITAL 

IN 1862 



John A. Dix, the wife of General 
Dix. then stationed at Fortress 
Monroe. Mrs. Dix was an en- 
thu.'iiastie Union woman who left 
her palatial home in New York 
to give her services to the suffering 
and wounded soldiers. The bricks 
of which this building was built 
were brought over from England. 
The hospital established here 
under the care of Mrs. Dix is said 
by old soldiers to have been one 
of the most convenient and pleas- 
ant of those fStnlilishcij for the 
Union army in the early years 
of the war. Fortunately for the 
inniatca it was never overcrowded. 




to convert the " U " into a " C," leavinjf the " S " and " A " 
painted on it in some Northern city, still on duty; but these 
were generally taken possession of by brigade, di\i$iori, or 
corps headquarters, leaving the regiments to rely on the two- 
horse wagons. 

I had kept with me my regimental medicine chest, anijin- 
tating and ]>ocket-case instruments, and the assistant surgeons 
had their own pocket instninients. The division commissary 
left us three days' rations of beef and meal per man, lint I had 
no further occasion to call on our commissariat for supplies. 
as the good people of Franklin and vicinity brought in an 
abundance of everything that sick, wounded, and attendants 
could desire from day to day — well-cooked bread, beef, mut- 
ton, chickens, turkeys, milk, butter, eggs, and other food. 

Several carpenters in my detail were put to work &m- 
structing rough bunks of such lumber as could be found, plac- 
ing in them the more severely wounded. Hy the end of my 
first week's service, I had permitted about one-third of the 
wounded to take up their quarters in the residences of willing 
citizens of the town and immediate vicinity. Those who could 
do so were required to report at the hosjiital e\'erj' <lay, or cm 
alternate days, and one of the assistant surgeotis or myself 
visited, from time to time, such as could not walk to the hos- 
pital. Xearly all of these " oiit-patients," as well as some 
others in my hospital, went south with Hood's battered battal- 
ions as they retreated beyon<I the Tetmessee River in the days 
following December 17, 18G4. 

In my hospital, while at Franklin, only seven men died; 
two from abdominal wounds, three from gunshot wounds in 
the head, one with amputation of thigh, and one who refused 
to submit to amputation — I never amputated a limb without 
consent of the wounded man — after the nature of his case had 
been fully explained to him. Despite all arguments and rea- 
soning, this man refused amputation, was greatly depressed 
and despondent from the first, and died on December 28d, as 





HUSPITAL WOHK JN A FARM-HOLSK AbTKtt THE BATTLE OF FAIH 0AKS-JI:NE. ISOi 



Tlir old tnnii-house in thjs photo- 
^rapb was aorving as r hospital for 
Hk truopii ut Hooker's 
after thv battle of Fair Uuks. in 
the mimth of June. 186^. whrn Mi - 
Clellan had made his passage ii[] 
the Peninsula in his cclcbraleil 
campaign againat Bichmomt. It 
lay to the right of the battleheld. 
To it the iTounded were hurried in 
ambulances. The t-arliest arri\-uJ! 
wen- placed in the interior of (lit 
houie and tlie alave-htit imciitNJi- 
ately ailjnix-nt. Those who wen 
brought in later r^■^led in th^ t.nl- 
.tliown in thu K.w.-r |)ho1<>Kr"l>li 




Patients are visible in tjie windows 
of t}ie building. Quite n number 
of the wounded soldiers who are 
able to walk hnve gulhenil in its 
shade and an' giving earnest atten- 
tion to the photographer. The 
medical department was I'hurged 
with the tmnsport&liiin oF Ibe sick 
jnd wounded. This resulted not 
iird.v in the organization of ambu- 
lano'* torps for duty on c)r near the 
liiit tiefield. but in the organixnlion 
^ind <lire<'tion of wagon-lrainn. hos- 
piliil niilruad trains, and hospital 
ship, plying from llir lii'ld hi>s- 
to thoj.r further l.i llie rear. 



IKNTS FOR THE OVERFLOW 



I had expected, from gunshot injury to forearm, complicated 
by nostalgia and despondency in an oU] man. 

l^argely predominating on both sides were the wounds 
inflicted by the rifled musket, carrying its conical ball of an 
ounce or more in weight. These wounds differed in some im- 
portant and verj' material characteristics from all gunshot 
wounds in preceding wars, inchiding that with Mexico; as well 
as those in («ir later experience with Spain, and those inflicted 
hy the improved army-gun of the present day. The ohl round 
ball, of low velocity, caused many fractures in bones of the ex- 
tremities. Hut it never pro<hiced such shattering, comminu- 
tion, and anioimt of iKine <lestruction and injury as did the 
heavy conical hall of increased veli>city — lK)th differing in char- 
acter from the Mauser and Martini of the jn-esent day with 
their still greater increase of vcliK-ity — and its hardened or 
steel- jacketed projectile of smaller caliber, which often makes 
an ahnost clean-cut ]>erfortttion, even through the shaft of a 
long bone. 

The shattering, splintering, and splitting of a long Imhic 
hy the impact of the minie or Knfield I»all were, in many in- 
stances, both remarkul)le and frightful, and early cxj)ericiicc 
taught surgeons that amputation was the only means of sav- 
ing life. In the vicinity of a joint, the ends of the hone being 
more spongy, softer, and less brittle, the damage to the shaft 
of the bone was not S(} great, and the expedient of resection, 
largely resorted to an<l greatly developed by the surgeons, in 
ninny instances afforde<l a comparatively, if not perfectly, re- 
stored liml). Resections of the upper extremity afforded better 
results than thctse of the lower, although fairly gO(»d results 
were sometimes obtained in the case of the latter. 

In some instances, I deemed it ini|K'ratively necessary to 
resort to a second, or even a third resection of the limb, even 
after the end of the bone had lieen sawn through, and while 
tlie patient was still under the influence of the anesthetic, the 
primary section furnishing the information that the bone had 





CARING FX>R THE WOUNDED FROM THE MlSSISSli'i'l TO THE 1*0T0MAC 

In llie upp<T phulograpli are soldiers ooiivulcs<'ing at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, from thpir wounda received on the Red River and Port 
Hudson expeditions, and betow is Smith's farm nc&r Keedysville, Msrj'land. close to where the battle of Antietam was fought in 
September, 1802. In the course of the day's fierce firing nearly twenty-five thousand men wore killed and wounded. It covered a 
periiid ot about twelve hours; tew entrenchmmts or fortifications of any kind were used by either side. Dr. Bernard, surgeon of tbe 
One Hundred and Second New York, was made the chief of all the hospitals. One of the locations of his corps hospltala was on 
Smith 'i farm. In the background of the picture is a fine view of South Mountain. In the foregrouod the men are gathered about a fire. 
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AiTER ANTIETAM-ARMV SURGEONS. HUTS. AND TENTS FOR THE WOUNDED 



been shattered, splintered, or split hijfher up than could be 
ascertained at first. Conservative surgerj' was, I might say, al- 
most, if not entirely, a universal principle with the Confederate 
surgeon; conservatism, first, as to the life of the wounded sol- 
dier, secondly, as to his future comfort and usefulness. 

Conicftl-ball woiuids in the abdomen were nearly always 
fatal, far more so than those produced by the roun<l ball with 
lower velocity. The intestines, in the former case, were gen- 
erally perforated; in the latter, they often esca]>ed this injury 
by being pushed aside hy the slower moving round ball fired 
from the smooth-bore gun. The reverse of this was the case in 
wounds of the chest, since the round ball hniised and lacerated 
a large area of lung tissue, while the more swiftly moving 
conical ball often produced a clean-cut wound. 

On Deceml)er '25, 18G4, my associates and myself, with 
the wounded of Bate's division, were all moved to Nashville, 
and placed in the large building on South College Street, built 
in the summer of 18G1 for a gun-factory, where I, as the rank- 
ing surgeon, assumed charge of the twelve hundred woun<led 
there assembled from the battlefields of Franklin and Nash- 
ville, assisted by nine other Confederate .surgeons and assi-stant 
surgeons. On January 10, 1805, all the Confederate surgeons 
in S'ashville were relieved hy Federal surgeons, and we were 
sent by way of Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Fortress Monroe, and City Point to Richmond, 
reaching the capital", January 28th. 

Remaining three days in Richmond, I visited every morn- 
ing some part of Chimborazo Hospital, and other hospitals in 
the city. I^eaving the capital, I went to Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, having thirty days' leave, and while waiting for the 
Army of Tennes.see en route to the Carolinas, frequently vis- 
ited a hospital there in charge of Doctor John Scott, an Kng- 
lisbman. He had been commissioned surgeon in 1861, assigned 
to duty at Pensacola until it was evacuated, and subsequently 
was stationed in Montgomery. The hospital was in a large 
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AN- ARMY DOCTOR IN THE FIELD 

C. K. IRWIXK. SrRGKON OF THE SEVTNTY-SFXOND NEW YORK INFANTRY 

SEPTEMBER. 1803 
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the right of tin: lent pok-. 
while tlic ftasislant surgeon 
faM!) him on th<r left. The 
qoarters of a regimentHl 
aucgeon were gencrall}' es- 
Ublisheti on the line of Uie 
offieers' tenlj, and he was 
UBluJl)' Open to cftUs at nil 
hoiire. If he was a strict 

only attend what was 
termed "the dwtor's cnll" 
on the morning of each 
day. The wonis which the 
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cotton-warehouse near the river, commodious, thoroughly 
clean, and well arranged in every way. He had here about two 
hundred and fifty patients, mostly chronic cases, two assistant 
surgeons, a hospital steward, a one-armed hospital clerk, about 
twenty convalescents as nurses, and a matron — the wife of one 
of the assistant surgeons. 

After the battle of Chickamauga, to revert to an earlier 
period of the war, the Confederate wounded were treated for 
weeks in the field-hospitals, in the immediate vicinity of the 
battlefield, about one-half of the regimental surgeons and as- 
sistant surgeons remaining in charge of them until relieved 
by surgeons sent from the rear; while the other half of the 
regimental medical officers went with their commands to the 
vicinity of Chattanooga. Having accompanied my regiment 
on its advance movement, about fifteen days after the battle, 
I was ordered by General Bate to go to the field-hospitals and 
make a thorough inspection of the condition of the wounded 
men of his command. I do not remember to have seen, at anv 
time, wounded men doing so well, two weeks after injury. The 
weather was mild and dry, and nearly all were treated in the 
open air. It was about five weeks before all were removed 
from the field-hospitals, and then fully three-fourths were con- 
valescent or able for duty. 

During the Dalton- Atlanta campaign of 1864, I was sent 
at different times by General Bate to make unofficial inspec- 
tions of the wounded of his command at Catoosa Springs, Grif- 
fin, and Marietta, Georgia. At each place a surgeon was in 
charge, with other surgeons, assistant surgeons, and contract, 
or acting assistant surgeons under him, with a post quarter- 
master and commissary. The nurses and attendants consisted 
of enlisted men detailed for the purpose when the hospitals 
were first established. Later, these were ordered to their re- 
spective commands, and their places taken by convalescents. 

By practical experience, during the Dalton- Atlanta cam- 
paign, the various hospitals organized at Chattanooga had 
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A SANriAUV roMMISSION MUSK AND UER PVTIKXTS AT FRKHKUICKSKUHG. 
MAY. 1864 

Mure of I III- awful toll of -Sli.lHH) taken from the Uniou army during tlic ti-rriWe Wilderness cam- 
iwiicn. Tlie Suiiitiiry Commission is visiting the field hospital established near the Rapimhannuek 
IUv4"r, a niih' or «> from the heights, where lay at the same time the wounded appearing on the opposite page. 
AlttiKUgh the work of this Commission was only supplementary after 186^, they continued to supply many 
(Mif^w-ies. iiiid hiKiiries niicli iis crutches, which did not form part of the regidar medical corps paraphernalia, 
TWrffrct of thi'ir work can be seen here, and also the appearance of men after the shix-k of gunshot wounds. 
I njnricM during ihe war practically fell under three headings: incised and punctured wounds, comprising 
r rtttA. bayonet stabs, nntl sword thrusts; miscellaneous, from falls, blows from blunt weapons, and 
ats; lastly, and cliiefly. gunshot wounds. The war came prior to the demonstration of the fact 
»crf disease and suppurative conditions are living organisms of microscopic size, t^epticemia, 
d gangreop iously attributed to dampness and a multitude of other conditions. 
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WITH THK \V(HM>K1) Ol' SP(>TS\XVAMA COURT HOHSE. MAY, 1864 

Examining the lawn closely, one perceives belts antl bandages strewn everywhere. These recumbent figures 
tell more plainly than words what has been going on here. The stirring of the breeze in the leaves of the 
great oak which shades the wounded too often marks the sigh of a soul that is passing to its reward. The 
scene is Marye's Heights after the battle of Spot-sylvania, May II, 1864. The glory of the battle, the 
glitter of arms, the crash of artillerj' and musketry, and the pieans of victory echoing over the land after a 
great battle has been won are not all of war. The maimed and wounded soldiers who have falleo before 
the hail of shells and canister and grape realize at what price these pteans are bought. With hmbs torn 
and bodies lacerated, they sometimes lay suffering excruciating torments for hours or even days after the 
battle had been fought. An insensible soldier passed over for dead by the ambulance corps, or lying unseen 
in a thicket, might recover consciousness to be tortured with thirst and driven frantic with the fear that 
he would be permanently forgotten and left there to die. Incongruous, but of interest to posterity, is the 
photographer's tripod on the right of the picture in front of the wounded lying In the shade of the hou.'fe. 




IN TlIK WAKE OF GRANTli ADVANCE 

Tlii* pii'liire sliow.i n warrhoiiac on thi- bonloi o( llii- nip|HilmiiniM'k lo which wounilnl have brin niiiwj-wl mflw llw nUiinhlpr 
WihlirrucM. Unnl \uv{ ntlrniptiil l« iiiial Lite Army iil Northrm Virginia from ila ponition liy ii flank mavrnient cm .SpuUj'lvanMh 
Ifr MJivntlnl ill anLii'ipaling the inovunu-nl. ami oniT »){»'" *^'n"il huHod thp lung-siiRcriiig Anuy of llie Piitoiiiac ii|>u« llw uniirulut 
gray linn uf tlir Army of Nurtlirm Viri^iiiii. Two fuuiaiilta wrrc ruuIp on the cvmin^ of May llth. but Hur fKMition rould not b 
carriiil rvi-ii  a liiai of flvr or (ix thounAiid nu^. 'ITir ni'iithburinit tiui]<lings wcrv fiilnl with the Pi-drrul nnil t'unfiidrrati^ wound 
Around the factory above art' the Innts iif h iliviaiun lionpital corps which linvc been fniind inndcqiiatc to carv tut so many wound 
Tlit-y can be Mxn on every floor of the big utrueture, The honpitil orderlieo arc liurrying about. At firnt lenla)p' v/m nut uiwd hf 
thcie Beld hospitab, but they were establiihod in soy existing buildings, nuch an churches, milU. and dwell in^-hoiuei. Thne, nalurolljri 
["111 




A WAHKHOl'SK ISKU AS A HOSPITAL AtTKU SKU'SVI.VANIA. MAY, 18G4 

were not aln^ya ranveaiFnt. but the first tent hospital was not used until the Imttlc pf Shiloh, April, IHM. The value of such shelter 
on this occasion was so manifest Ihal hospital tenia were sron after issued and ultimately used with troops almost exclusively in cara- 
paiga as well as in periods uf inactivity. These division or field hospitals, us finally develnpi-d in the war, proved lu be Ihomiighly 
practicable and ot the greateal value to the woiindeil in balllc, while in eamp Uiey were set up and acteil as Irmporary nt-eiving hospitals 
to which sick were sent for more extended treatment or to detvrniine the nn-esnity for their n-nioval t.i the fixeil hospitiila in Ihe rear. 
Ijirge in resources, they eared for woimded by the hundreds; always in hand and mobile, they eoidil lie sent forward without undue 
delay to where the needs o( battle denianded and wheeled vehicles could [wnetrate. They enibiHlied a new idea, dcvelopeil liy our 
aitfgcous, which was promptly adopted by all military natioai with modifications to meet the demands of Ihcir respective service 
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become quite adept it) changing (jositicin, keeping in touch witli, 
but in the rear of, the army, occupying the towns and villages 
with which there was reasonable railway connection, and fitially 
a nnml)er of them were carried over to the eastern part of Mis- 
sissippi at the time of Hood's last sad and disastrous advance. 

The chaplains attached to regiments had the rank, emolu- 
ment, and allowances of a captain of cavalry, and they not only 
aitied in caring for the sick in camp and on the march, but were 
exceedingly efficient on the battlefield in many instances. As 
a rule, they accompanied the assistant surgeons in the imme- 
diate rear of the center of their respective commands. 

The writer cannot refrain from mentioning a few of these 
men who were so faithful, so earnest, and so fearless in then 
efforts. The Reverend Charles Quintard Todd, afterwaid 
bishop of Tennessee and chancellor of the University of the 
South, had, previous to the war, relinquished a professorship in 
the Memphis Medical College to be ordained a priest in the 
Protestant Kpiscopal Church. He followed the fortunes of 
the First Regiment, Tennessee Volunteer Infantrj', during the 
whole war. The Reverend J. H. McNeilly, one of the most 
prominent ministers of the Presbyterian Church in Nashville, 
never failed to be on the firing-line with the assistant surgeon 
in the infirmary detail. The Reverend John B. McFerrin, 
who stood high in the councils of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, held a commission as chaplain, though not 
assigned to any particular regiment, and was of invaluable 
service to the medical staff. Father Blemiel, a young Irishman, 
served as chaplain of the consolidated Tenth and Fifteenth 
Tennessee regiments, and also of Sloeum's battery, Washing- 
ton Artillery. He was killed on the field of battle while admin- 
istering the last rites of his church to a dying artilleryman. 

These personal exjieriences will indicate the manner and 
method of caring for the wounded in the field or in improvised 
hospitals. The Confederate surgeons used all of the resources 
at their command and their success was surprisingly great. 

[2721 
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I860 — A PREBBYTKKIAN CHUHCH TURNED INTO A HOSPITAL WITH 
41 BEDS, AT NASHVILLE 




CAR\T.R HOSPITAL IN WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBF.R, 1861 

p&tieaU and the protection ot property, was usllnlly ciiinposed of convalesecnl patients and members at the Veteran Reaetv-e Corps. 
The surgeon in command of ii general hospital liud full military control over all ]»nons and property connected with his institution, 
reported directly to the War Department and surgeon -general nnii received his orders therefrom. He usually had one or more 
assistants. The medical staff ordinarily numbcri'd about one to each seventy-five patient*. A medical officer ot the day, detailed 
by roster, was alwajs on duty, pcrFomiing routine duties in relation to tbc proper management of the hospital and responding to 
any emergency in professional, udministrativc. or disciplinary matters. The ward surgcona had duties almost eidusively profes- 
sional and similar to those performed by the resident phyucians of dvil hospitals. Two women are sitting by one of the cots. 

lB-18| 




The iiliiito^niplis un lliisc Iwci |.!iyi's icll their own pathetic story — thcstorv not of the wounded and suffer-  
iiig soldiers, but of their thriw-suffering womerikind. To this <'onva]e3cent camp in AIcxandri« i-i\ 
the uiikioiis wives uiid mothers, sweethearts and sisters to find their soldiers whom they had pcrhups not a 
for months or years. The moiirninK of the woman on the veranda tells the tale of u soldier-lwy that ii 
gone. Perhaps she has (»me to l)ring the aid and comfort to others which she was denied tlie privilege 
of lavishing on her brother or won. The ijuaint costumes of the lime are very well illustrated in this photo 
grnpli, Then a woman apparently put on a cap at forty, sometimes lx>fore. The little girls ^ 
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voluminous drnperies that one wonders liow they ooiilt! gel about at all. These were the days of the hoo]»- 
skirt and the poIonai.se. In the photograph to the ripht they have removed their quaint smiill hats, and 
look less like premature little women. Tlie httle boya, in their " cunning " Kate Greenaway costmnea on the 
left-hand page, have evidently just come up to get into the photograph. The officer lounging in the chair 
has turned his profile to the camera. A great change in the type of women's fa*«s can be seen since that 
time. Women have changed more than men. The change is deeper than mere dress, and involves 
also her outlook upon the world. But she is as ready as ever to relieve distress and suffering in war. 



PERMANENT AND GENERAL 
HOSPITALS 

BV DkERIXG J. ROBKHTS, M.D. 
Surgeon, Confederate -Stntct Jruiij 

THOUGH the writer was never on the staff of a general 
hospital, lie visited a large number of them, knew jier- 
sonally many metlical oflicers assigned to duty in them, and 
was familiar with their general plan of operation. The m(>st 
valuable information concerning them, however, is to be 
found in a remarkable series of addresses atnl pai>ers pub- 
lished in the Southern Practitioner, many of which had been 
dehvered before the Association of Medical Officers of the 
Army and Navy of the Confederacy. This series is an inval- 
uable mine of information, and from it most of the facts given 
in the following pages are drawn. 

It must be rememliered, of course, that the men from 
whom I ((note, %vbose writings are abstracted, or whose suc- 
cess is described, were among the most distinguished officers 
of the service. Added to professional skill they possessed ex- 
ecutive and administrative ability which would have won suc- 
cess under any cirtimistances. That all the Confederate hos- 
pitals were so successful, either u|)on the medical or upon the 
administrative side, is, of course, improbable. 

The problem confronting the Medical Department and 
the manner in which it was met is thus stated by the surgeon- 
general. Doctor Samuel Preston Moore: 

The only biiilcling in Kidimond ailiiptcci to hospital purposes, 
the 111 Dis house (a large brick building, well suited, capable of aceomnio- 
dating say five hundred patients), had been converted into a hospital, 

[478] 





HOHPITAL WARD IN CONVALKSrEXT <AMI* AT ALEXANDRIA 

This is where thoiisaniia ot [ortunnle soldiers got well from Iheir wounds. When the regiments mawJied away to the rront, their bar- 
ntcka aDd other availulile buildings were turned into improvised hospitals. Where the intended capat-it}' was exceeded, tent wards 
were oltca pitchwl to supply the deficiency. Generally, however, other buildings were taken over to provide for the surplus wounded. 
These offshoots themselves were frequently forced to enlarge and. for facility of adminiatratiou, were detached from the parent institu- 
tion. For instance, in the middle of December, 1884, there were sixteen such institutions within the corporate litnita of the city of 
Washington atone, and a total ot twenty-five, with an ajojregate bed capacity of £l,4td, almost within cannon-shot of the Capitol. 
On this same date there were 187 general hospitals in operation, scattered nil over the country from New England to New Orleans 
and from tho Missouri to the Atlantic, and having the enormous total capacity of 118,057 beils, of which but 34,048 were theuvacacL 



»ii(l occtipii-d hy the wounili>(l prisoiurN of tlit NorthiTti iin»j from 
tlif bnttlc just iiiL-ntioiic(l [MnmiNKAN]. Th« Confoilcrntc woumlii) 
fnmi the same biittk were treiiteil in privnte liouscs, in small, nnoc- 
fiipied wooden l)uili)i»)^, and small tobiicco-factorleR improvised as lios- 
pitnls. There wore Nerious objections to this method of treatment of 
the sick ami womided, the principal being the liability of sprendinj^ con- 
tnfrlouM diseases among the inhabitants of the city ; the aggregation of so 
many patients in the necessarily largo wards of the factories, thereby 
eontaniinattng the buildings, rendering tliem unfit for occupancy; and 
the impossibility of supplying by tlioso moans the further demands of 
the service. 

To meet, as far as practicable, these n-quirements, the plan was 
adopted of en-cting buildings, each one to 1h> a wan! and separate, of 
undr*.'ssed planks sot upright, calculated for thirty-two beds, with streets 
running each way, say thirty feet wide. l''rom fifteen to twenty of such 
wards constituted a division, throe or more ilivisions making a general 
hospital. Each division was separate and distinct, having all the appli- 
ances of a hospital, but under control and supervision of the surgeon 
in charge of the general hospital. Tlicrc were five of these hospitals In 
the suburbs of Hichmond, ereete.l in 1H61. At a rough estimate, twenty 
thousand patients were at one time trcato<l at these general hospitals. 

The plan proved to l>e e\coIUnt, and the tcmponiry hospital 
buildings in the city wen.' abandonvil as soon as practicable, the larg<'r 
factories only being retained ami used. This segregation of the sick 
and wounded was tiighly beneticial. If the condition of a want, from 
whatever cause, reipiiied its abiindonmeot, it was done without trouble 
or nuich cost to the Government, It may be stated that cases of hos- 
pital gangrene were, as a nde. removod from wards and treatwl in tents, 
with decided benefit. General hospitals, on this plan, were estabIisho<l 
whenever and wherever deemed necessary. This was .somctiines attended 
with delay : for the Medical IX'partniont, instead of Ix'ing an independent 
bureau, buihling and furnishing liospitals, had to depend entirely upon 
the Qnartennaster's and Conunissary departments. Hence, nuich delay 
was experienced in obtaining proper hospital accoimnodations, aiul 
in such eases blame was attached to the medical hiireau, which it never 
deserved.* 



• fiouthern Praclitltmrr. vol. xxxi. pp. 404—103. 





THE FIRST-Fr.WD ln<iH,-n- ni nil I'lN-n.x -V-'|-KM 
QUARTERS OF CHIl:!' ill- AMliL L.V_\Li;. llJI-f Dl\ IStON. 
\IXTH CORPS. IN PHUNT OF PETERSBURG. 1801 
n Ihe Ci'M had clerical duties ns well as medicBl. An elaborate system of records, upon which the Bccuracy of 
mor the Guvemment rests, bad to be maintained. Here the mortality slalistioa of the first division. Ninth 
oniBi'. were tollected and preserved. The fifld deakH hail handles on the end, as si'tn, and wertoisilj portable. 




PART OF THE GENER.\L HOSPITAL AT 



IM- -THE JAMES RIVER IN THE DISTANCE 
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IhnrUiT John K. (iiKJersIocve, wFicn president of the As- 
h^ieiation of MerJicai Officx-rs of the \rin\ and \avv of the 
Confederacy, in liH)4, delivered an interesting address ujjon 
CUitn\fftrayjp Ifr^spital, Kiehniond. When the necessity for 
larger hospital accYmmjoilations Urcanie evident, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral M/Kire, after c^>nsiiltation with DfKrtor James U. McCaw. 
of Richmond, cFiom: ('hinj(K)ra//> Hill, on the iiutskirts of Rich- 
mond, as a site for the new hospital, and D^xrtor McCaw was 
placx'il in charge. Si>me of the buildings were opened early 
in 1802, and Urfore the end of the war one hundred and fiftv 
wards had heen ci>nstructcd. I'hev were usually c-^mimodious 
huildin^s, one hundrcil feet lon/f, thirty feet wide, and one 
story hi^h, each ward having a cajiacity of from fi^rty to sixty 
patients. I'he huildings were separated by alleys and streets, 
and the hospital presi:nted the appearance of a tiiwn of con- 
siilerahle sizir. Kive divisions were created, each in charge of 
a surgeon with the necessary assistants. IMiese divisions were 
arranged, as far as possil^le, upon the l)asis of States. So far 
as fKissihle troops from the same State were assigned to one 
division, and were altcmded by surger^ns and attendants from 
tfial State. 

The (H'h'hratcd farm, ** Tree Hill," was loaned to the hos- 
pital hy Mr. ]'*ranklin St<farris, and afforded pasturage for a 
large number of cows and several hundred goats. The meat 
of young kids was found to \h* much relished by the soldiers. 
** The hospital trading canal-lK)at, Chiwhora::o, with Ijawrence 
l.olicr in command, plied Inrtween Richmond, Lynchburg, and 
l^-xington, bartering cotton yarn and shoes for provisions. 
'J'his was only one of the hospital's many resources." An ad- 
ditional fact is that the }iospital never drew fifty dollars from 
the ('onfcd<M'alc Slates (iovernment but relied solely upon the 
mofury r<*c<*ivcd from commutation of rations. 



^riii* total niitiihcr of p/itif-rits rcrcivcd aiul trcutod iit (^hirnhoraxo 
IIoNpital atnoiiiitcd to Kcvcntj-Hix tliousaiul (out of thJK niiirihor about 




OFFICERS AND NURSES AT SEMINARY HOSlM'iAL, (ii;()lU;i:T(»\VX, Al'lill. 1, 1865 

The two neat nurses in the window, with their old- fashioned bkck mittens, may be held responsible for the 
bu^-cage hanging by the door. Neither they nor the ehubby Httle boy sitting on the sidewalk in the fore- 
ground suggest war; yet this is a. scene of April, 1865. before Lee's surrender. It is weli-nigli impossible 
for a man surrounded by the sights and sounds and scents of every-day civilian life to realize what a touch 
of femininity meant to a sick soldier far from home after four years of rough campaigning. A chaplain 
was attached to most of these hospitals; his duties, besides those of a spiritual nature, having to do with 
correspondence with friends and rektives, supervision over the postal service, reading-room, library, amuse- 
ments, etc. There was often much trouble in securing adequate nursing attendance, both in respect to the 
number and character of the personnel. There were female nurses at many hospitals; some were Sisters 
of Charity, and representatives of women's aid societies often took turns in nursing and assisting in the 
diet and linen-rooms. The sick were fed from tlie regular ration, or from articles purchased with the 
savings made on the unconsumed portions. The latter fund was in some cases scarcely sufficient. 



seventeen thousand were woundiM) soldiers). ... It was the first mili- 
tary hospital in point of size in this country and in the world, the next 
largest hospital in this country being the Lincoln in Washington, D. C, 
which represented a total number of forty-sis thousand patients; and 
the next largest in the world at large was the Scutari Hospital in the 
Crimea, which represented a total of thirty to forty thousand patients. 
Tlie percentage of deaths at Chiniborazo was a fraction over nine per 
cent.* 



Doctor Alexander G. Lane, surgeon in charge of the 
Winder Hospital in Richmond, from its organization in April, 
1862, until the evacuation of Richmond, has told in an inter- 
esting way of the organization of that institution. Tlie 
grounds covered one hundred and twenty-five acres, and the 
hosjtital, con)]>05e<l of six divi.sions, had a capacity of forty- 
eight hundred patients. A dairy was organized, an ice-house 
was built, and there were large gardens, worked hy convales- 
cents, on the hospital grounds. 

Here, as at the Chimborazo Hospital, it was sometimes 
difficult to secure UkhI suitahle for the sick, and therefore 
Doctor I>ane had two canal-hoats constructed, which made 
regular trips up the Kanawha Canal, bringing back what- 
ever supplies coiihl he foinid in the coinitry nearer the moun- 
tains, as yet undrained hy the demands of the armies. The 
bakery had a capacity somewhat larger than was necessary for 
the hospital, and at times baked, hy contract, a part of the 
hread for the prisoners in Belle Isle and Uhby. 

From a series of articles prepared by Doctor Samuel H. 
Stout, Medical Director of the Army of Tennessee, we learn 
that the change of chmate caused much sickness among 
the troops drawn from the (Julf States to Tennessee and 
Kentucky during the winter of 1861-62, and that only by 
the greatest exertions was Medical Director Vandell ahle to 
provide for the care of the sick. Most of these were sent to 

' Southern Practitioner, vol. xxvi, p. 4»4. 
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AN AFrERNOON COXCERT AT THE OFKICERS' Ql'ARTERS. HAREWOOD HOSPITAL. NEAR WASHINGTON 



HoapiUt life for thiui: uclJ mullah 
to enjoy it was Fnr [ruiu dull. 
Witness the whittM^luU nurse willi 
her prim npnin and hoopskirt 
OO UiH right of the photoKniph. 
ftnd the band on the left. M'»it 
boapitjils hail eseellenl libraries 
and B full supply of eurrent news- 
pnpers und periodicals, uaunlly 
prcscnlcd gratuitously. Many of 
the larger ones organised and 
maintained bonds for the aiiiUKe- 
ment of the palients: they also 
provided lectures, concerts, and 
theatric^ and other entertain- 
ments. A hospital near the front 
receiving' cases of the most severe 
character might luive a death-rate 
as tiigh OS twelve per cent., while 
those farther in the rear might 
have a very much lower death- 
rate oT but six, four, or even two 



per ( 



The 
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LOUISA M. .\].i(yTT. 

THE AITHOR OF "LITTLE WOMEN." 

AS A NURSE IN 1861 



panying shows l^ouisa M. .Mcott, 
the author of "Little Men," 
"IJttle Women." "An Old Fash- 
ioned Girl," and the other books 
that have endeared her lo millions 
of readers. Her iliary of 1808 
contains this eharacterisl ic note: 
"November. Thirty yenrs old. 
Decided to go to Washington as a 
nurse if I eoulil Uml a ptace. Help 
[leeded. and I liive nursing and 
must let oul ni.v pent-up energy in 
some new way." She luid not yet 
otlained fame as a writer, but it 
was (luring this time that she 
wrote for a nen'sjuiper the letters 
atterwiird!! collected as "Hospital 
Sketches." It is due to the cour- 
tesy of Mestra. Little. Brown k 
Company of Boston that the war- 
time portrait is here reprmiuced. 




(^nitrui iJ^OHpitalfi * * 



Nashville, and there Doctor Stout himself, before his promo- 
tion, was placed in charge of the Gordon Hospital, formerly an 
old warehouse. 

This hospital had been in charge of a committee of ladies 
who had employed ci\'ilian physicians to attend the sick, and 
the hosi>ital attendants were not under military discipline. 
Through tlie exercise of considerable tact. Doctor Stout re- 
organized the hosjjilal an<l brought it imder military rule with- 
out offending the sensibilities of the ladies. Doctor Stout was 
an excellent business man and required frequent statements 
from the commissary of the amount of nH)ney due the hosi>i- 
tals from commutation of rations, and the fund thus obtained 
was used lil)erally for the Iwnefit of his patients, procuring for 
them articles of food to be liad in the market. When chickens, 
butter, and eggs were n(rt brought to the hospital in sufficient 
([uanlities, he sent out wagon-loads of cotton yarn purchased 
from the factories, and exchanged it for the much needed deli- 
cacies. 

After his promotion to the office of medical director, Doc- 
tor Stout was particidarly insistent that real coffee should be 
served the patients in the hospitals under his control, and sent 
sulMirdinates to \Vilmington and Charleston to purchase it 
fnmi the blockade-run lie rs. A bakery was established at every 
hospital, and the saving thus made iiuired to the 1)enefit of the 
hospital fund. 

He even went so far as to purchase at Chattanooga a print- 
ing outfit on which the numerous blanks needed for the use of 
the various hospitals were prepared. This was placed under 
the charge of j>rivates detailed for the purpose and soon became 
a source of income. 

Seeds were bought for gardens, and, when the number of 
convalescents was not sufficient to work them, labor was paid 
from the hosjjital fund. Cows, horses, and wagons were pur- 
chased wlienever needed, without waiting for the formal ap- 
proval of the surgeon-general. " I thought that economy of 





EAST WARDS OF TllK CONVALESCENT CAMH AT ALEXANUHIA— IHIH 
A lew of the oonvaJpscent soldiers in this photograph hnvc bvcn set to work, hut the Diajority are idl.v recuperaling. Theae coat 
varila are mui-h leas attractive than those shown below, around hiiidquarlers. The buildings were pourly ventilated and poorly 
dniincd, and in wrt weather stood in a sea of mud. The death-rate here was higher than at most hospitals or prisons. This was partly 
due lu the fact that unoccupied soldiers are fur more liable to disease than the soldier at work. These convalescent or parole camps 
made more trouble tor the officers than did those of Ihc active soldiers, "Camp Misery" was the title at first bestowed by the sol- 
diers on this particular camp at Alexandria. Va. At Erst it consisted only of tents, and was bailly managed; but later it was 
entirely reorganized, lurracks were built, and Miss Amy Bradley of the Sanitary Commission did much to improve conditions. 
Two difTcrent types of ambulance stand before headquarters, as welt as the old-fiuhiouod family carriage. 
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CONVALESCENT CAMF AT ALEXANDRIA 



exi)encliture was not to be considered urgent. The great un- 
dertaking was to find the materials needed." 

At Chattanooga, Doctor Stout caused hospitals to be con- 
structe<l ui>on an entirely new plan, which he maintained was 
far superior to that followed in the building of the Chiniboraxo 
II()Spital, and which " was evidently an imitation of tlie 
models of such buildings long in use in the Federal service." 
His <)bjections to the jdan of C'himborazo were that its width 
afforded space for more than two n>ws of bunks and that, 
when windows and doors were necessarily closed on account 
of the weather, ventilation through the roof was not sufficient. 
He thus (lescrilies the new plan: 

The pavilion wards eri-cttfl under my direction, were of such width 
that mdIv two rowH of Ininkx could he arranged or accomiriodatcc) in 
them. The bunU were plnee<l croHHwiKe of the room, the head of caeh 
beinff from one and a half to two f«t from the side wall. Thus, an aisle 
or vacant space of from eiglit to ten feet in widtli wan left in the middle 
of the ward throughout its entire length. Sometimes the wards were 
built one above another. Near tlie floor, and just under the ceiling 
overhead, were longitudinal openings wit}i sliding shutters, one foot in 
widlli, tliat could Ih> doseil or opened at the will of the surgeon in 
charge. Overhead, in tlie ceiling, were also openings with slirling shut- 
ters, and latticed structures on the comb »nd in the gables, which were 
opened or closed as occasi(m rei)nircd.* 

l>octor Stout also provided a general register at his head- 
quarters for all the Ii(}spitals under his direction. The surgeim 
in charge of every hospital was re(iuired to send daily any 
changes in his register. These were entered uimn the general 
register, and it was therefore possible to tint! the whereabouts 
or the fate of any patient in a few seconds. 

In addition to the general hospitals establishe<l for the 
treatment of patients until they were convalescent. " wayside " 
hospitals were established at everj' important junction-point. 
'Southern Practitioner, vol. xxiv, p. «13. 





A FEDERAL OFFICER WOUNDED AT PINE MOUNTAIN. GEORGIA— A I 'GUST. IBM 

Thia unusual pbolograph ol id officer still on crutcheR. rmaciatni and suffrrlilg. was l^km in August, 
18M, near Pulpit Rock. Lookout Mounlaio. TmncMiv. It U reproduced here through the courtesy of 
the officer hiiDsetf^ Major (In Ur Colonel) L, R, Slegman. associated with the editors in ibe preparation 
III this work. In June. 1964. during Sherman's maich to Atlanta, he was shot in the thigh, the shot 
fracturing the bone. Major StegmaD was in command of the Hundred and Second New York, 
which wu atlached to the twentieth corps of the Army of the Cumberland. A wound of this 
cliaracler disableii the victim for many monllis. Colonel Stegman's companion in the phutngraph is 
l.ieiiteuant Duniicr, of an Ohio regiment, also wounded in the thigh find using n ram- for support. 
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Jri tl](?.s(r wen? trcHtod soldiers taken suddenly ill, crmvalescents 
who had ovcTestirnuU^d their stren^h, and wounded whose eon- 
<h'lion forhude further travel. 

Soin<- of the general hos|)itals established received high 
praise from Kech'ral sources. For example, the lamented Doc- 
tor Stanford K. Chaille, of \ew Orleans, in a private letter 
written just before his death, tells r)f the capture of himself 
and his hospital at Macon, (ieorgia, by Wilson's cavalry, and 
^(M's on to say that he " was treated by (ieneral Wilson's med- 
ical director with marked consideration and to many favors, 
. . . and he urged me to continue in charge, on Federal pay, 
retaining my (*onfcd(*rate inmates, and admitting to separate 
wards Federal sick and wounded. My feelings were then too 
bitter to acc<'pt his generous offer." 

At the beginning of the war, many private hospitals were 
established wherever troops were stationed for any length of 
time. These were generally under the control of a committee 
of women anxious to do something for the good of the cause, 
and under I he charge of a citizen-surgeon of their own selec- 
tion. The mirsing was almost exclusively volunteer, but ra- 
tions were furnished in some cases l)v the Confederate (Jov- 
ernmenl. Many of thcs<* were well conducted and did g(H)d 
siM'vice, parlicularly during Dial period liefore the general hos- 
pitals were built and the medical staff thoroughly organized. 

When Ihc Medical Department became able to take care 
of all the sick and wounded, it seemed best, for obvious reasons, 
that all sick and woundi^d should be lirought under direct su- 
pervision of the Medical Department, and a majority of the 
private hospitals were discontinued. One of them, however, 
established in Hichmond just after the first battle of Manassas 
(Hull Hun) by Miss Sally L. Tompkins, deserves mention. 
Doctor William Herricn Hurrougbs says of this hospital: 

'IVn iImvs after tlir Imttlr, on .Tulv JJO, IHfil, ontiroly at lior own 
• • • 

rvpiMisr slir opnuMJ \Uv Hohrrtson Hospital (rornor of Main and Tliini 
hlivrlf*) whirh contlniird its mission of nioroy to July UJ, 1865. In 
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INSIDE A FEDKHAl. (iKNiaiAl, HOSl'lTAL- 'rHK AliMdliV sgt AKK, WASfflNt.TOX 



In the first pnrl v! Ihe war, n-lii'ni-vcT thr tiipucit.v uf Ihc ri'gimriiljil lioftpitiil canvFis was cxiifiii'd. sonii- nciglilKiring ilwdling-huiiw 
tvuiild bp takcu ot'pr as b hospital nnnc?\. When it wan fully rcvugiiin^l thnt tlic I'liiff duty of thi^ meditsl departiarat at the frunl 
UBS the grllUig rid of the sick und wuundnl, iift^r sucli preliminary ansistanL-c as put them in siiitnhic condition In witluitand the 
joumry to the rear, tho impnrlanee of the funption which the general hospilula performed was better approciutcd. At once the estal>- 
lishmcnt of general LospilaU, at suitable sixe and at convenient points, was pushed with great vigor. Shortly many such hospitals 
were in operation which, though perhaps in builclinfp of only temiJorory chnnicter. rivaled the best civil hospitals in completi'ness of 
equipment and pruressional siTvici'. and far burjuisseil IIk' very lar^isl of lliem in uoeiiiiutioilHlions For putients. The l^est type of 




this Confederate hoKpital over fourteen hundred soldiers were numed 
and received the best of attention. 

Private hospitals became so numerous tliat a law was passed that 
they be discontinued, and no hospital was allowed except those in 
charge of n commissioned officer with a rank not lower than that of cap- 
tain, that being the rank of an assistant surgeon. When this law was 
being executed nnd tlic ambulances were at the hospital door, Miss Sally 
remonstrated. The Secretary of War was consulted but said he was 
powerless and that President Davis was the only man that could annul 
tlie order. Her hospital register was shown the President. The death- 
rate was very small. The number of men returned to the anny was 
very large; in fact, her hospital rword of deaths was lower than, nnd 
her record of soldiers returned to their commands was greater than, that 
of any other hospital in Kichmoml. ... On receipt of this informa- 
tion the Presi<lent conmiissiuned her captain.* 

Though the gerni theories of IJster and Pasteur had not 
yet heen advanced, mention has already been made of some 
instances of accidental asepsis. From necessity or experience, 
surf^eons in the h(}sj)itals sometimes adopted methods which 
prevented infection of wounds, so common in all surgery at 
that time. For example. Doctor C. H. Tehault says: 

One blessing we enjoyed, due to the blockade, whs the absence 
of sponges, clean rags being substituted for them with telling advantage. 
These nigs could be thoroughly washed, as was done, and used over 
and over again. It is next to impossible, easily, if possible at all, to 
wash an infected sponge. This fact and the unstinted use of a plentiful 
supply of jiuro well or spring water, and the pure condition of the air 
of the hospitals, . . . were not without their wholesome effect. 

On the other hand, Doctor J. J. Terrell, in connectioti 
with his service at General Hospital No. 1, I>ynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1863, began to treat cases with dried-Iint dressing 
to exclude air fr(»m the wound, " not upon a germ theory, 
which was then unknown, but upon the theory of oxygen and 
moisture causing decomposition." 

* Southern Practitioner, vol, xxxi, pp. 532-633. 





' INTERKSTKI) CONVALESI ENTS 

INTERIOR OF A WARD AT HAKEW(K)D (;ENER.\L HOSPITAL. WASHINGTON. IN 18M 




The inosqijit(>-nettmg8 wliich «>v<?re(l the <i>ticltra trf 
the sick and wounded have l>een draped alxive their 
heads to give them air and preparatory- to the surgeon'^t 
visit. The time is evidently .■.uihiikt. In the vjgucttc 
l>elow, the white eloud has defended, and ^I Is (jiiiel 
nave for the one jiatient seen crawling into hi* c»»iich. AI- 
though the traiLsmi.'^'iion of di-ieaM? hy moMiuitoes hiul 
.\'et to be demoiLst rated, these soldiers were thoroughly 
insured. Againiit self-infection, however, they could 
not be protected. The ntiniber of surgical o|jcrations 
necessary on the quarter of a million men wounded on 
Ihc I'uion Mcfc during the wnr d<ti's not ap[>enr. Init an 
llu'ir woun.U were pnnli.-:dly iill infecte.1. with n-sidt- 
iug pu»-fonnatiiin. st'condnij' hemorrhiige, nerro»U of 
tK)ne, and sloughing of tissue, it must be accepted j 



There was no central organization controlling the women 
nurses as in the North, but there was seldom any lack of femi- 
nine attention in the permanent hospitals. The greater part 
of the service was rendered entirely without remuneration, and, 
if paid for, the amount was trifling. 

The women of the South considered it a privilege to act 
as nurses and hospital attendants. So many were they and 
such valuable sen-ices did they render, that it is almost an in- 
justice to mention the few and omit the names of hundreds. 
Miss Emily Mason, niece of James M. Mason, Confederate 
commissioner to England, was the matron of one of the di- 
visions of the Winder Hospital, while Miss Slary L. Petti- 
grew, sister of General Pettigrew, served in the same capacity, 
first at Raleigh, and then at Chimborazo. Mrs. Archibald 
Cary did effective ser\'iee at Winder, where she was assisted 
by her daughter, later Sirs. Burton N. Harrison. The daugh- 
ters of General Lee, Mrs. G. W. Randolph, and many others 
were frequent visitors to the Richmond hospitals, where they 
read to the convalescents, wrote letters for them, and fed them. 

Mrs. Felicia Grundy Porter, of Nashville, gave freely 
of her time and means; Sirs. Gilmer, of Pulaski, Tennessee, 
served as nurse and matron at various hospitals; !Mrs. Klla 
Ncwsom, a wealthy young widow, left her home in Arkansas 
with a nmnber of her own servants and went to the seat of 
war in the West, serving first at Memphis, then at Belmont, 
Bowling Green, Nashville, Atlanta, Corinth, and Chatta- 
nooga. 

Nor must the work of the Roman Catholic sisterlioods be 
neglected. The nursing in some of the hospitals was entirely 
under their charge. At others, they worked with nurses ap- 
pointed by the surgeons, or with volunteers. Every city or 
town containing a convent had in the inmates willing workers, 
who went where sickness and suffering were found. 
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WELL-EQUIPPED AMBULANCE BEAKERS OF THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC, 1802 — DRILL IN HBMDVINO WOUNDED 




ItKMfJVINTl THF, WOI N1)KI> FROM MAIIYRS HEKiHTS. MAY i. 1801 

ThU s^riritMl wcne nf aw.rcy (olliiwnl close on the assault and rapture o( the famoui "Slonc Wall" nt Fredpricksbiirs. May S, 1603, 
The ambuUnces brlong to tile l^dy-Krveiith New York, which sutferril a terrible low when It helped, bs a paK of Sedgwick's Corpa. 
to mrry Murye's Heights. Out of ane hundred and ninety-two men engnRed. dght were killed, scventy'Kiight were wounded, and one 
iiin n-purliil mianinii, » Ihhii iif ToHy-five per cent. Then the aTnlinlunce train was rushed to the front. Within Iwlf an lioiir all llie 
i'oiin<l<'cl were in the Tirld hoapilulii. The ciirps aliU had many of the nhort, sliitrply tlltinK. ji'lling Iwii-wliecUil nndiidnncm whowr 
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AMKI'LANCE CORPS OF TTIK FlfTY-SF.VENTH NEW YORK INFANTRY 

rooking motion proved a torment to sufferers. Several four-wheeled aaibulanees appear, however, nnd later in the war lie livi>- 
wheelet! nnibulancia wi-n' entirely superseded. The long lines of infantry drawn up in battle array in the background are ready to 
ri'pel ail}' further lusaulta while the woimded are being removed on Ihe litters. The one in the foreground (on the left) exlubits a 
devire tn elevate the patient's linilis. The medical officer is gazing anxiously at tiie wounded soldier, and an onlerly is hurrying over 
will] some Imndaging. Dirertly iichiiid Uie iinlerly, heareps are lifting another sufferer on a litter into the tour-wheeleil nmhuliinee- 




' "Is. cnvM by tW Snvttd F<ikr«l ,^nn> Cmvk. thr wounrfnl Iwht lir™ nahrd <hmaf Ihr Myxml ami thinl lU.v* 
U tV uu4Mi>>t i4aU ABinnabMllRvi>Bt(lroiMslKcual>J«.6M<ka<)iui<)n.4M*iMiMkd. AnonuntxUtHMu sn- jLJnipk. Bui 
t ■! the bMrt ol the lotnantl tml vbrrpwilli t« lUkr lS» tulFrrm' thirst. Mtd >l kut oMe mMUi nur*r b pnsntt lo moIIk 
ibcir Cmrrd braws «ith Ihr liMirh of Krr caul homb. It>' Ihu linw thr unbufauirF ot(HUMtMi ol Ike t'niua araun luul brra per- 
iNttd. Stek «M tW HBr>cBr,v of its Hhuiiuimtiua lh>l oa the nvt.r muntkc o( Um 4tk si Jial.v> It^B. ibr day aftn- iIh- battK nut 
«■• piiiw*!! nifiw gf tW tK»u»» i> d» «ko hul Mini wu trft ua tbr tWU. TW iM|H<«or«ttMal «l tV Mwy h>ai9clt reported Uu* 






SECOND CORPS HOSPITAL, UNION CENTER, NEAR MEADES HEADQUARTERS 

Fact rrom personal iavestigHlioa. During the Civil War, the ituinber of battle cnaiultios ateadily increased, until in tlie year tSfrl 
tiirtv nere no less Ibun 1.000 battles, actions, and skirmishes officially reported, nod during the second quiuier of that year more tlian 
30,000 wounded were received !□ the Wuahington hospitals alone, while the total number of such aduillted to uU the hospituLj during 
the same period exceeded HO.OOO. For the war period. May 1, 1861, to June 30. 1865. the cases admitted to hospitals for all surgical 
causes amounted to 408,073. with 37,531 deaths. Of this great number 835,585 were gunshot wounds, with 33,853 destha. This gives 
a case-mortality among the wounded able to secure surgeon's care of \i.i per cent., u terrible toll of the nation's young men. 



TRANSPORTATION OF FEDERAL SICK 
AND WOUNDED 

Hv Kl)WAKI> Ji. MUNSON, M.D. 
Majur, Medudl l)r/uiiimeiit, Ciiited .Sfuten At-vitf 

TIIK first removal of helpless wounded from the battle- 
tieUI was usually eifected hy hund-litters, of which the 
immhcr issued duriujf the war exceeded fifty thousand. There 
were a nunitk'r of patterns used, of which the best weijfhed 
twenty-four pounds, was (lujckly collapsible when not required, 
and possessed lejfs, which made its teniiK)rary use as a eot read- 
ily ]M)ssihle. Many wounded were also removed hy their coni- 
nidcs oti extcni|M)ri/.e4l litters made by passing poles or mus- 
kets through the sleeves of coats which were then buttoned over 
them; or these supports were rolled in the edges of blankets, 
aixl litters thus formed. Hurdles, gates, window sluitters, and 
ladders, with brush mid hay thn)wn over them, were also used. 
I'olcs interhuvd with rope or wire were employed. Hammock 
litters were tnade hy swinging the woimded man in a blanket 
with its ends lashed to a single pole. The Indian travois, a 
frame oti two long |M)les dragge<l after a horse, their front ends 
being supportc<l by tlu" saddle and tied together with a hreast- 
strap, Mas also used. The ordinary "chair seat." as made by 
cliiblreii at piny, was freiiuently employed to remove woimded 
over shorter distances. Mule-litters and cacolets, the latter 
ehiiirlike affairs swuTig on each side of the mule's hack, were 
suggested and some were providetl, hut seem to have l»een 
little used. They were s]>ecially intended for rough country 
where wheeled vehicles could not readily go. Wounded able to 
walk weR' expected to make their own way back to the surgeon, 
with or without assistance. 
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UNION' HAXD-STRETCHERS AT WORK AT MARYE'S HEIGHTS IN MAY, 1864 

Over fifty thousand hand-stretchers of various patterns were issued by the Union Government during the 
war. It was by means of them that the removal of the helpless wounded from the battlefield was effected. 
The best pattern of hand -stretcher weighed twenty-four pounds, was quickly collapsible when not required, 
and possessed legs which made its temporary use as a cot readily possible. This photograph shows the 
wimndcd on Marye's Heights after the battle al SiK.tsylvania, May 12. 18B4. The wonii.lci] man on the 
sIreti-luT is ga/ing ralhcr gniiily al tlic lani.Tii. His liand is iHUimi np. and liis fiHil showing id tlie end of 
tlie stretcher is bare. The jKwr fellow in the foreground seems pretty far gone. His face is as i>ale as the 
blanket which covers him. The whole group of strong men struck down typifies the awful effects of war. 
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But the transportation results achieved in these ways 
were usually possible only over short distances. The organiza- 
tion of the medical service made no provision for removal of 
the wounded from the regimental collecting-points to hospital 
facilities further to the rear. There were no sanitary organiza- 
tions in reserve, available to assist near the firing-line where 
their service might be needed, or to bridge with their succor, 
care, aiul transportation, the often tremendous gap between the 
relief stations of the regimental surgeons and the general hos- 
])itals, usually far in rear. Frequently surgeons with some reg- 
iments in action were overwhelmed bv the number of casualties 
in their organizations, while others might be idly waiting with 
commands lieltl in reserve. The need for organizations to play 
the part of intermediaries was obvious, but for some occult 
reason failetl to appeal at first to those who had the direction 
of general military affairs in charge. The lack of such specially 
equipped and trainetl organizations resulted in a vast amount 
of suffering during the first eighteen months of the war, and 
gave rise to much criticism of the Medical Department which 
the latter in nowise deserveil. 

A carefully matureil plan for the organization of a hos- 
pital cx>rps, to belong to the Medical Department and take 
over work which was at that time being inefficiently done by 
s*nne sixtetMi thousand enlisted men detaileil from the line of the 
army, was submitteil to the Secretary of War on August 21, 
18152, but faileil of adoption as a result of the opposition of 
lieneral Halleck, general-in-chief. An appeal was then made 

as follows: 

Si'egeox-Gexeeal's Office, 

September 7, 1862. 
Hon. Ki^wix M. Staxton, 

SxTetjirv of Wat. 

Si« : 1 have the honor to Ask your attention to the frightful state of 

di>on.ier es^istinij in the amuigenient for nemoving the vounded from 

the Dc^jd of battle. The scarcitT of ambulance:;^ the vant of organization* 

the drunkefuae^is and inoNnpetencv of the drivers the total absence of 
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unilnilmicc iiHcndant.s iitu now working Hicir Icgitiniiiti' ri.'suU$ — rusults 
wliicli I fpi'l I have no riglit to keep from tlie knowledge of tlic liepart- 
nient. Tlie whole system slioulil be undor tlie charge of the Medicul 
Department. An Ambutance corps slioiilil be organized and set in instant 
operati(m, . . . Up to this date six hundred wounded still remain on 
the battlefield, in conse<iiien(t' of an insufficiency of nnihuhuices and the 
want of a proper system fur regnlating their removal in the Arni_v of 
Virginia. Many have died of starvation : many more will die in con- 
.swpicnce of exhaustion, and all have endured torments whioli might have 
been avoidcil. I ask, sir, that you will give me your aid in this matter: 
that you will hiterjiose to prevent a recurrence of sui'li consequences as 
have followed the recent battle — ooiisec|niiues which will inevitably ensue 
on the next important engagement if nothing is done to obviate them, 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

William A. Hammond. 

Sii rgco n-iiCtte nil . 



Tills letter was retiiriieil with iin eiulorseiueiit from Cien- 
vral IlalU'ck, reiterating Iiis wHitiiuied disapproval of tlie whole 
phin of iiiedieal or^ani'/ation. in the faee of whieh opposition in 
high places, no further steps ut army headquarters eould, for 
the time, be taken. 

Hilt in the mean time, niedieal olfieers of independent eoni- 
inaiids hail I)een endeavoring to imjirove eoiulitions within the 
immediate jnrisdietion of their eon inlanders, inul in the Army 
of the Potomac. Medical Director 1-ettcriiian hud convinced 
Ceiieral MeClellnn. perhaps the ablest <)rgani7^r in the Xorth- 
ern forces, of the need for some s]K.'cial provision for the first 
aid an<l transportation of womuied. On August 2. 18(»*i. (ien- 
eriil MeC'lellan issued an order embodying Medical Director 
I,etterman"s plan, which was not only the first of its kind hut 
so complete and practical as to have since served as the hasis 
for the organization of the medical service in the field in all 
the armies of the world. The order need not !)e here further 
discussed than to mention that it organized an ainhulancc 
corps with animals, transportation, pcrsoimel, and supplies 





LNITKD STATKS HOSPITAL BOAT RICD ROVER AT VICKSBLRG 

These two photographs show buats used fur transporting the sick and wounded in the West and in the East. The bospibil steamer 
Red Rarer, shown in the upper picture, plied the Mississippi, while the steampr Argo and thi- schooner Ijing at her bow are 
two of the ('cssels that were used in bringing medical supplies to the Army of tliL' Potomac in its operations near Petersburg. 
All transport boats were at first under control of the qiinrtcrmnster's department, but later a numbiT were phiced under the ex- 
clusive control of the mcrliral oHicers. These varied In type from tlie finest freight boats to the bpst types of speedy steamers. 




WHAlil' ON THE APl-OMATTOX RIVER. NEAR CITY POINT 
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complete, to be used for succoring and transporting sick and 
wounded men, " and for nothing else." 

The advantages of this organization became speedily man- 
ifest, and at the battle of Antietam, in the following month, 
it gave admirable service. Of its operation in the battle of 
Fredericksburg, Surgeon Charles O'Leary, medical director 
of the Sixth Corps, said in his official report : 

" During the engagements of the 13th, the ambulances being guided 
and governed witli perfect control and with a precision rare even in 
military organizations, the wounded were brought without any delay 
or confusion to the hospitals of their respective divisions. Not a single 
item pnividwl for the organization of the field-hospitals suffered the 
slightest derangement, and the celerity with which the wounded were 
tn>ati'd, and tho system per\ading the whole Medical Department, from 
the stations in the field selected by the assistant surgeons with the regi- 
ments to (he wards where the wounded were transferred from the hands 
of (lie surgeons to l>e atten<letl by the nurses. alTorded the most pleasing 
rttntrast to what we had hitherto seen during the war. . . ." 

In the oi>crations at the time of the battle of Chancellors- 
ville in tlw following May. the Sixth Corps charged and took 
Marye's Heights liehind the town of Fredericksburg. The 
moilical director of the corps, in his rejwrt. says: " The charge 
was niuile at 1 p.m. : the tieights were taken, and in less than half 
an hour we hail over eight hiuidred wounded. Two hours after 
the engagement, such was the celerity and system with which 
the ambulances worketl. the whole number of wounded were 
within the hospitals under the care of nurses." 

In tlw Itattlc of (rttlyshurg the ambulance organization 
was intact, and such was the perfection of its administration, 
that, on the early nK>nitng of the 4th of July, the day after the 
l>attle cnde\I. not one woiunled man of the great number who 
had fallen was left on the ground. The insi>ector-general of 
tlie aniiy himself reported this interesting fact from j>ersonal 
exantiiiation. 
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AMBULANCES GOING TO THE FRONT— BEFORE THE WH.DERNEfiS CAMPAIGN 



In the foreground of this photograph stand seven ambulances and two quartermasters' wagons, being pre- 
pared for active ser%'ice in the field. The scene is the headquarters of Captain Bates, of the Tliird Army 
Corps, near Brandy Station. The following month (May, 1864) the Army of the Potomac moved to tlie 
front under General Grant in his deci.sive campaign from the Wilderness onward. A large quantity of 
stores lie upon the ground near the quartermasters' wagons ready for transportation to the front. As it 
Iiecame evident that any idea of providing each regiment with its individual hospital was impracticable in a 
large command, efTorts were made to afford hospital facilities (or each division at the front. As a 
result, the regimental medical supplies — the wagons containing which had usually been hack with the field 
train when retiuircd during or after action — were largely called in and used to equip a single central hospital 
organization, which could be held intact and at once available to he brought forward in its wagons for u.se 
as needed. One of these hospitals was organized for each di\"ision, but sometimes the needs of the wounded 
in a given area would be such that several of these haspitals might be ordered to work near together. 



The success of the plan under McCleilan induced (irant 
to adopt it in the Amiy of the Tennessee, in an order dated 
March 30. 1868. Finally, Congress tardily passed an act, 
approved hy the President on March 11, 1864, establishing a 
uniform system of ambulance sen'iee thnmghout the military 
forces. After it was once established, the value of this ambu- 
lance organization in the saving of life, suffering, and tears can- 
not be overestimated. 

The umbulaiiees were of a number of tyi>es, two- and four- 
wheeled. The former were soon foiuid intolerable from their 
incessaTit nwUing motion. The four-^vheeled type was issued 
in various forms, successive models designed to avoid the <lem- 
onstrated defects of their predecessors l)eing issued. The 
Rucker ambulance was the final development toward the end 
of the war and gave much satisfaction. Iti a general \vay, 
it was the prototyiJe of tbe improved ambulance now used in 
our army. One great fault of all these four-wheeled ambu- 
lances was tlieir excessive weight in relation to their transporta- 
tion capacity. After every great battle, any available supply 
wagons were used to supplement the ambulances. These were 
springless, but, with their floors well Iftdded with brush and 
hay, were made ^'ery comfortable for the wounded jjlaced in 
them, while their canvas tilts scrve<l admirably to screen against 
rain and sun. 

Tbe malical-transport service in battle, as finally per- 
fected, worked about as follows: The medical otTicers of regi- 
ments accompanied their organizations into action and estab- 
lished stations as near the firing-line as possible and usually at 
a sheltered point, with ready access from lK>th fnmt and rear. 
Hither the wounded resorted or were conveyed as the situation 
IK-rmitted, bad their wounds dressed, and were set aside or 
started for the fieUl hospital, if able to walk. 

As soon as possilde the ambulance corps came up and 
took over the helpless wounded, freeing the regimental sur- 
geons and enabling them to accompany their organizations to 




LESSONS 
IN AMBm-ANCKS 

IL was tinlj- after a Rrtal 
deal iif ei^rerimenting with 
vehicles of various types. 
Iiolh two and four-whetled, 
that the "Rucker" am- 
bulance was accepted to- 
ward the end of the war us 
the final development. It 
gave complete satisfaction. 
In the accompanying pho- 
tograph appear types of the 
two- and (our-wheelcd iiiii- 
bulances. The former nnr 
soon found intolerable; they 
Iratiamitted every buiDp 
and depression in the rond 
by a direct jolt to the suf- 
fering patient. One gmit 
fHiilt of the fonr-wheeleil 




ambulances was llirir ex- 
i-o&iivc weigh! in relation tii 
their transportation espai> 
ilj'. Thi' vehicle finally 
developc<l was the jiroli)- 
type of the improved am- 
bulance now used in our 
amiy. The lower photo- 
graph shows a section of 
the vast syatem of re- 
pairs. The tremendous im- 
portance of jjeneral hospi- 
tals was recognized by Con- 
fitvis in Pebruar>', 166S. in 
frivina the rank of colonel 
111 department surgeons 
liaving more than 4.000 
hiispital beds under their 
churKf. and of lieutenant- 
tcilonel to those having 
less tluin that number. 



THE MlTinEROliS TWO-WHEELKl) AND MERt lEI I, miR-WIlEKLEl) .AMRl I.ANCE 
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the front or rear. If the ambulance train could not reach the 
])laces where the wounded were lying, it was halted at the 
nearest practicable point, and the ambulance corps went for- 
ward and removed the wounded to the ambulances by means of 
litters. 

The ambulance train then removed the wounded to the 
field-hospitals, the service of which is later discussed and of 
which there was one to each division, where more elaborate pro- 
fessional treatment was received. These field-hospitals were 
usually located just beyond the range of artillery fire. Some- 
times several of them were established close together, and if 
tactical conditions permitted, they would be brought up and 
established on an occupied battlefield, thereby saving the time 
and suffering incident to removal of the wounded therefrom. 

After reaching the field-hospitals and receiving the nec- 
essary attention to fit them for further transportation, the 
woinidetl were removed as soon as possible to the great base 
and general hospitals, which at one time aggregated two hun- 
dred and five in numl)er. 

In continuance of the work of the ambulance service, the 
railroads and steamships were brought into use. Sometimes 
conditions permitted trains to be run close to the scene of action 
and to receive wounded almost on the battlefield itself. This 
was the first war of great magnitude in which railroads were 
so employed. 

The hospital trains were under the control of the ]SIedical 
Department. The surgeon in charge was the sole head. Some 
were made up of passenger-cars which were regularly equipped 
or constructed by the railroad companies for the better care 
of wounded: some were hastily improvised at the front from 
ordinary freight-cars, merely emptied of the supplies which 
they had brought up and in which flie wounded were merely 
laid on beds of boughs, hay. or straw. Between the two ex- 
tremes there were all varieties of arrangements. Some cars 
were fitted with bunks; others with stanchions and supports, 
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AMBULANCES AND MEDICAL SUPPLY WAGONS "PARKED'— 180* 





This photo^aph shows to what a state of perfection, m drill and equipment, the ambulance service of the 
I'nioii armies had l>cen brought l>y April, 1863. The eastle on the ambulance curtains indicates the En- 
gineer Corps. The little vignette below the larger photograph shows the train unharnessed and at rest. 
Starting with a medi<'al department scarcely adequate tor eleven thousand men in time of peace, tlie am- 
bulance seirice was ultimately increased, developed, and organised Into a vast administrative medico- 
military machine, working smoothly in all its ramifications and meeting efficiently the needs of a force 
aggregating, at one time, nearly a million men, exposed to the fire of an able opponent, and very often 
compelled to operate under unfavorable conditions and nmid unhealthful surroundings. The department 
brought order out of chaos, health from disease, and surcease from suffering, in a manner and to a degree 
previously unparalleled. Its achievements must challenge the admiration of medical men for aJI time. 



u|)on which litters were laid or suspended, jarring being taken 
wj) by springs or rubber. These trains often included special 
cars arranged and used as kitchens, storerooms, dispensaries, 
and surgeries. From the completeness of their resources, the 
better type of them was practically a hospital on wheels. 

Fretiuently the sick and wounded were easiest and best 
removed by water, particularly in the vicinity of the Atlantic 
coast an<] in sections of the Mississippi watershed. But all 
transport vessels were under control of the Quartermaster's 
department, wliich ordinarily gave the greatest preference and 
importance to its own duties, until higher authority, roused bj'' 
the justice of the appeals, ordered a number of steamers placed 
under the exclusive control of the medical officers. These 
varied in type from ordinary freight-boats and transports re- 
turning empty, to the finest type of speedy, capacious steamers, 
completely remodeled into floating hospitals. Some of these 
hospital boats were planned for the care of four hundred or 
more patients. One old hidk was fitted up after the battle of 
Shiloh, with accommodations for a thousand men, and used 
as a receiving and forwarding hospital for the fleet of river hos- 
pital steamers. The latter were kept continually on the move, 
and a single such steamer is recorded to have removed 12,299 
•sick and wounded in the space of seventeen months. This 
steamer hospital service was a new departure in military af- 
fairs and was a matter of gradual development to the end 
of the war, when it had become most complete as to equip- 
ment and administrative efiiciency. All the boats used for 
hospital purposes were ultimately assignal ofiieially to the use 
of the Medical Department, either for the trip or — in the case 
of s|)ecially equipped steamers — indefinitely. The surgeon in 
charge was in complete control of the boat and its movements, 
except in resi>ect to the details of navigation. The system 
worked so successfully as to I)e continued during the Spanish 
\A'ar, and is part of the regulations at the present time. 
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THE DOCTOb'h gig ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 1864 






SURGEONS 
OF THE NAA-^ 
No nuch luups in killrd uid woundeil wi-rr rxprrimnHl alliuil 
iLi ill the gtail butlira ashorr. yd tin- Tuivnl mnlicnl Btttff, i>- 
p<i.'ia[ly oo Uic Miuiiisip)ii, the Juuea, anil the Pulomac, wciv 
oFltn called u|h<d U> cooperate with the anny incdirul ataS in 
oiiring fur the wounded soldiers. There waa a surgeon and sunie- 
liiijes iin asuiglant surgeon on eucii ship. Hospital ImaU had 
niinlieal slnffi aa large as the hospitaJa aahore. Bpside the Rfl 
Itor.-r Ihere was tlie Cily of AfcmpliiM, whii-h carried ll.tW-l 
sick and wounded in tliirly-three trips up and down the Missis- 
iiippi. nnd tlic D, A. January, in charge of AsaislanL Surgeon 
A. 11. Hoff, which transportnl and cared tor 9S.7SB pHtimla 
during the loat three years of the war. Other boats used ua 
lioapitnl Iranaporta were the Enprttt and the Imperial. 




SLRGEON BEItTHOLET, 
FLAGSHIP 




A "I'LOATLNG 1*AL.\CE"— UMTKD STATES HOSPITAL STEAMER ■•ItEl) ROVER" ON 
THE iUSSISSIPPI 



This steamer was a veritable floating palace for the days of '61, It had bathrooms, a laundry, an elevator 

between decks, an amputating room, two kitchens, and the windows were covereil with gauze to keep out 

vflies and mosquitoes. \\'hen Island No. 10 wajt captured on April 7, 1862, several Confederate boats were 

Viaken. Among them wa-s this Red Rmer, an old side-wheel steJimer which had been purchased in New 

VOrleans for $30,000 the previou.s Novemlier. A shell had gone through her decks and bottom, but she was 

 repaired at Cairo, III., and fitted up as a hospital boat by Quartermaster George M. WLse. The Western 

IT Sanitary C'ouimi.ision gave $.'J.500 for the purpose. Dr. George H. Bixby of Cairo was appointed a&sistant 

surgeon and placed in charge. Strange to .say, the first serious eases placed on board were those of the 

commander and men of the gunboat Mound City, who had been severely scalded when the boiler was 

pierced by a shot in the attack on some Confederate batteries. This was the gunboat that had taken 

possession of the Red Rirrer when she was abandoned at Island No. 10, little more thiiii two months 

previously. Bcfon? the Red Rover was placed in service, the army had chartered the Cily of Memph 

hospital boat to take the wounded at Fort Henry to Paducah, St. Louis, and Mound City. There were several 

other hospital steamers, .such as Ihe Loui/tiana, the D.A.J atiuari/,t\ie Empresn, and the /mpfria/, in service. 
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A llnitfd SUitcM gcnrnJ 
hiHpilal n'&s conatrucWd at 
Mounid City, on ihc Ohi>i, 
H [I'W milpB above its junc- 
lion with tin? Mississippi, 
curly in Ihc war. On Sqi- 
fcniber e». 180«. Sccrclnr}' 
Well™ authorized the eiin- 
Htruclion of a nwriw Lm- 
[litiJ also. The place «&> 
sd named becKuac of the ex- 
i.itcncc of n slight ly clcvatnl 
liit of BTounil covtrrpd with 
Irees. though at the liegiii- 
ning of the war only n few 
mutic up the "city." 
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" BOXEt^ FOR THK SOLDIERS IN I80fi 





BOXES READY FOR THE BOYS AT THE FRONT 

Tliniigh Dcil Ejii ni'll knoH'ii aa the Sanitary Commissioa, the United Slates Christian Commissiun did an immense amount of valunUv 
trnrk during l-he Civil Wur, nnd appealed to those who preferred to tnoke their contributions curry with them a poailive expivssion 
of their (altk. Though tliis organ iiatiuo did much relief work similur to that done by the Snnitary CommissioD, a Urge purti< 
iti cnergif^ w" directed toward improving the mental and moral welfare of the soldiers as well as their physical. Many Lhuus&ud 
B of Hibles and Testaments were distributed. Millions of traeta were sent out under its auspices. At every prominent ctunp 



which B p 



a mnde to secure papers published in nil the States represented by the aoldiei 
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THE OFFICE OF THK I'MTED STATF.S CHRISTIAN COMMISSION IN WASHINGTON 



Writing; matFriuLi were (ittnished frre ami slulupa aUtt; and t'very effort n&s made Lo induce the soldiers to remember the loved 
onea at home, since the officiuls believed thst a keen remembrance of those left behind was one of the best safeguards a|;aiDst reck- 
less living. Its eottlbinatiotis extendird through the Northern States. Volunteers were solicited to contribute their services in the proper 
distribution of supplies, and a large number ot men were r^uUrly employed under salary. Among the volimteers who went to the 
front were a large number of ministers who afforded great help to the wounded upon the field, and brought encouragement and sympathy 
to the hospitals where Urge numbers of Udies acted tts nurses lo the wounded soldiers. The Government gladly availed itself ot their aid. 
y. la— 811 




THE TENTRAL OFFICE OK THE SANTTAliV 



WASHINGTON 



From thrsc genffal offitta of Ihi- Sanitary rommiasion the varioua branchea of the work were directed. The. Cominission «»a iirgKiliml 
for thf threefold purpose of inquiry, advice, and relief. During Ihe firat two years o! Ihe war, while the medical department 
graduiily incrroainR in rfficicncy, the (.'ommission to a large extent cared for the wounded From insny battlefields. In addition to 
Ihe immense sum of money, nearly $5,000,000. expended by the Commiaaion directly, several hundred thousand dollars raised undtr 
its auspices was spent direcll.v by the different hranchoa themselves. Supplies to the value of more than (lli.000.000 were teat 
addition to the money. The rnmmisaion also eatabliahed reat-houaes and accommodations for the sick, aided soldiers to corrw* 



any irrcguUritiea in tlunr papers preventing them from receiving pay, bounties 
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r pensions, and compiled a hospital directoiTi 




THE SANITARY 

Thp (Tfation al Ihp Saniliiry Commission was due lo the desire ot women to be of real, tiinfjilile help in the war. The plan at first 
mel with little favor at Washington. The mciiieal corps was indifferent, if not actually hostile, and the War Department was in 
opposition. But finally the aeting surgoon-genera! was won over, and the piim took definite shape. The idea was to inquipe into 
the recruiting service of the several States, to look into the subjects of diet, clothing, cooks, camping-grounds, in fart eierjlhing 
connected with the pn-vention of disease: and to discover methods by whieh private and imofRfial interest and money might supple- 
ment tlie appropriations of the Government. During the first two years ot the war. the camps of several hundr«l regimenia were 
examined by inspectors appointed by the Commission, who advised the commanding officer as to proper location and aanitation. 
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A LINK WITH THE H)LKS AT HOME 
f<ANITARY COMMISSION OKKHERS AND NirRSKS AT FRKDERICKSBtlRG. IN 180* 
Adcr thr llrnliiitliiiiiuuiiiiiiriliFcliEfc^Tilroiiinmnitivaliadpiuird, Bncl"fii]k«ftl liiimo" realiiml tlint the boxraotediblcaand wcMUif 
a|>|>nn-l l\vy forwanli'il utU^ri n'Oclinl, nnl thrlr own dear onm but the rnion wildicr ftt Utbc, Kpvtikrrit nni! organizers were sent out 
Ui itlr Ihr flKRsinH inlrn'»t in the wiirk of tho HtuiiUry C'ammiiiiion, Wuiiicn wlio luui hten lul the front, such b» those shown litling 
iK-fnre the Iji)Ximi uuJ l>»r«'l» in thii photuKMph. lold Ihrir fxp^rlcnpoi. Mrs. Mary A. Livcrmorp beipin ln-r narwr as public spvtictt 
hy nilitniiJiinii ituch ipithi-riniiii. Thr ■tandnnl »ct wm "» box a, month for thr soldipri," Tlic iircscnct i.f these nurses and supplies 
at Ihi- fnml after S|iulii)'lvaiiia was an Iii(iili'ula)i1t< hlpuiiig tu Ihn thousanda of wounded soldiers and t« the medical vottm. 




SUPPLY WAGONS OF THE SANITARY COMMISSION AT BELLE FL/VIN, 1864 



After the Sanitary Commission proved its worth, it had no more ardent adherents thiin the medical 
corps. When a field-surgeon's requisitions were delayed, he would apply to the nearest Sanitary Com- 
mission official, who seldom failed to promptly forward Uie desired medicines. One of its activities was 
to publish pamphlets on sanitation, some of which were useful no doubt in theory but hardly practical for 
the soldier on the uiarch. "'When halting to rest," read one of them in substance, "never sit upon the ground. 
First unroll j'our rubber blanket, then spread on top of it your woolen blanket, and sit on that." Aside 
from the lack of such a pletliora of biaTikets. the usual halt on the march was five minutes, exactly the 
length of time it took the soldier to roll up hi.s blanket and strap it on his knapsack, ready for the march. 
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THE SANITARY COMMISSION AND 
OTHER RELIEF AGENCIES 

By IIoi,i,ani) Thompson 



TIio object of till- Hiinittiry ('oiniiUKKioii wns to do wliat tlic Govcm- 
iiu'nt coulil not. Tlio Gov t-rnn lent undertook, of course, to provide all 
tliiit was neces.snry for the soldier, . . . but, from tbe very niiturc of 
tbings, this was not possible. . , . Tbe methods of tlic coniniission were 
BO elastic, jind so arranged to meet every emergency, that it was able 
to make provision for any need, seeking always to nupplenient, and 
never to supplant, the Government. — Mary A. Livermore in " My Story 
of the War." 

WHPiN the fall of Fort Sumter made war inevitable, a 
wave of enthusiasm swept over the country, North and 
South. As always hai)i>ens in such crises, the women looked 
alrout them for .something they might do. The first .soldiers 
who went to the front were furnished with every possible bit of 
equipment which feminine brains could devise. In even,- vil- 
hige the women met to " sew for the soldiers." 

Out of this feeling that there must l)e something which 
women could do, even if they could not fight, grew in the North 
the Sanitaiy Conmiission. Its origin may I>e traced to a meet- 
ing of women held in New York, April 25, 1861. Out of this 
grew the Women's Central Association of Relief, Plan after 
l)lan was suggested, only to he discarded by the common sense 
of the leaders. FiTially, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, pastor of 
All Souls I^nitarian Church in New York, advised them to 
find out first what the Government would and could do, and 
then to attempt to do only those things which the general 
Government felt itself unable to do. 

Accompanied by several other gentlemen deeply interested 
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HOME WORKERS FOR THE SANITARY COMMISSION 

liese young women itre hardly real nurses, but were thus photographed and the photographs offered for 
lie to secure money for the cau.se, in connection with a great fair held in New York. One of the most sue- 
•ssful methods of raising money for the various acti\-ities of the Sanitary Commission was by means of 
ich fairs in the great cities. Almost every conceivable variety of merchandise was sold. Often the offer- 
gs occupied half a dozen different buildings, one of which would perhaps be devoted to serving meals, 
lother to the display of curiosities, another to art objects, aiiollier to fancy work, another to machinery, 
c. Women gave their whole time for weeks to the preparation of the objects offered for sale, and then 
1 the active work while the fair was open. Young girls acted a.s waitresses, sold flowers, served at the 
xiths, and exerted all their charms to add to the fund " to help the soldiers." In New York and Philadelphia 
le great fairs realized more than a million dollars eai^h, while that in Chicago was proportionately successtid. 



^ 



in the problem, he went to AVashington to study the situation. 
The idea of the Sanitary Commission was a natural out- 
growth of what they saw, but the plan at first met with little 
favor. The medical corps was indifferent if not actually hos- 
tile; the War Department was in i)pposition; President Lin- 
coln feared that it would he a " fifth wheel to the coach." But 
finally the acting surgeon-general was won over and recom- 
mended the appointment of "a commission of inquiry and 
advice in resi>ect to the sanitary interests of the United States 
forces," to act with the medical bureau. The committee was 
invite<l to put into a definite form the powers desired, and on 
May '23d suggested that an unpaid commission he appointed 
for the following purposes: 

To inquire into the recruiting service in the various States 
and by advice to bring them to a common standard; second, 
to in<iuire into the subjects of diet, clothing. c<K)ks, camping- 
grounds, in fact ever\'thing cctnnected with the prevention of 
disea.se among volunteer soldiers not accustomed to the rigiil 
regulations of the regular troops; and third, to discover 
methods by which private and unr)fficial interest and money 
might .supplement the approjiriations of the (ioverimient. 

The plan was ap])roved and, on the 0th of June, Henry 
AV. Bellows, n.I).; Pn>fessor A. 1). Bache, I.L.D.; Professor 
Jeffries Wyman, M.l).; Profes.sor Wolcott (iibbs, 5I.D.; W. 
II. Van Buren, M.l).; Samuel (;. Howe, M.D.; R. C. Wood, 
surgeon of the United States Army; G. W. Cullum, l.^nited 
States Army, and Alexander K. Shiras, United States Army, 
were appointed by the Secretary of War, an<l his action was 
approved by the President on the 13th of the same month. The 
(Government promised to provide a n)om in Washington for 
their use. The men at first ai>pointed soon added others to 
their numl)er, and as the movement spread over the countrj- 
additional members were appointed until the commissioners 
numbered twenty-one. Frederick I>aw Olmsted, the distin- 
guished landsca|>e architect, was chosen general secretary 




SHELTER FOR THE 

WOUNDED ON 

FURLOUGH 

The sick and noundeii soldipr wltlj 
hid Btrtnglh and moncj spent 
found al all junction pointa where 
he had lo transfer, when [uriougheii 
hi>me, H IihIi^ where he miglit 
find a wplromF. a. good meal. and. 
if neeess&ry, spend the night. This 




SOLDIERS' REST. ALEX.\NDRIA. \TRGIMA 



THE ONLY HOME 

THAT MANY 

SOLDFERS KNEW 

wiu |>art).v to proleet hiui from 
the hostfi of sharpers and swindlers 
who met every tmin-load of fur- 
luughed soldiers and sought to prey 
upon tliem. The wl^'es of the super- 
intendents of these lodges vercoften 
on important factor in their aucress. 




WOlNDKn SOLDIKRS INSIDE THE "HOME" 




THE "HOME" OF THE SANITARY COMMISSION— WASHINGTON 




S^anttarti OIommtBBion 



while Dr. Bellows naturally beeaine president. A general cir- 
cular asking for contributions amounting to $50,000 for the 
remaining six months of the year 18(51 was issued on June 22d, 
which amount was considered suificient to continue the work 
of intjuiry and advice for that period. 

f^pon the authority thus given, an examination of the con- 
dition of the troops both in the Kast and in the West was un- 
dertaken bv several members of the conunission, with tlie re- 
suit that unsanitary conditions were found almost everywhere. 
At once provision was made for the employment of expert 
physicians as inspectors of camps. Though the commission 
could pay only moderate salaries, it was found possible to 
seciu'c inspectors of an unusually high type, many of whom 
resigned more remunerative positions to take up the work of 
the commission. JMinute instructions were issued to them. 
They must not enter a camp without the approval of the su- 
perior officers, which was usually given as a matter of course. 
In their examination they were instructed to consider the loca- 
tion of the camj), its drainage, ventilation of tents or (juarters, 
the (|uality of the rations, the methods of cooking, the general 
cleanliness of the camp and of the men. Wherever any of 
these fell short of a satisfactory standard, they were instructed 
to suggest tactfully to the commanding officers the points of 
deficiency and also to send their reports to the commission. 

Their reports contained an immense number of physiolog- 
ical and hygienic facts, which were ta])ulated by the actuaries 
of the commission and digested by the physicians employed for 
the purpose. The effects of these inspections were almost in- 
variably good. When a commanding officer once had his atten- 
tion called to defects in the location of the camp or in drainage 
or in police, he was usually unlikely to make the same mistakes 
in the future, and every regiment in which sanitary and hy- 
gienic conditions were satisfactory was an example to the regi- 
ments with which it might be brigaded in the future. 

Through the insiKJctors, eighteen short treatises prepared 
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A lIOSPrr.VT, AT NKW BERXE, N.C. LODGE No. 5 AT WASHIXCTOX. JITI^Y, 




A LUDbE FOR INVALID SOLDIERS 



TEXTS AT BELLE TL-VLX 



WTiether in permanent camp or on the 6eld, the agents of the Sanitary' Commission were always present 
with the armies, having ready some of the easily transported, yet invaluable hospital supplies of which 
the surgeons were so hfccly to run short. Many of the agents were accompanied by their wives, who often 
did good semce in tlie hospitals. Nurses were also attached to the Commission officially or unofficially, 
and their ser\ice should lie fidly recognized. There were temporary shelters for invalid soldiers and mem- 
bers of the Sanitarj' C'nmmission, their pnrjjose lieing to furnish them with clean Iwdding and wholesome food 
and keep thera out of the hands of .sharpers or thugs who might otherwise prey upon them in their enfeebled 
condition. Here soldiers might await the coming of their relatives or the gaining of strength to enable 
them to travel to their homes. Aid was always given to secure pay, correcting papers which prevented 
them from receiving the same, and in a dozen other ways looking after their welfare. In all there 
were about forty of these lotlgcs. The convalescent camp, at Alexandria, Virginia, intended for the care 
of those soldiers discharged from the hospitals but not yet able to resume their places in the ranks, was a 
special charge of the Commission, though not directly under its control. Other camps were established 
at Memphis, Cairo, :ind various other points in the West- Some of these rest-lodges are shown above. 




by committees of eminent medical men were tlistribute<I to the 
regimental surgeons and tlie commanding officers. Since these 
surgeons had been almost wholly drawn from civil life and as 
the Sledical Department had not issued any such treatises to 
them, these little hooks were of inestimable value. 

The ideas of the members of the commission, which in- 
cluded some of the best-known physicians in the country as well 
as men of affairs, were large. The members of the Sanitary 
Commission felt that only a yoimg man was capable of making 
the organization effective, and they were successful in so influ- 
encing public opinion that a bill was passed destroying to a 
large extent tlie system of promotion by seniority and allowing 
the appointment of William A. Ilanmiond as surgeon-general. 

The third phase, that of relief, begun with the care of the 
fugitives of the battle of Bull Run. 5Iany regiments had 
been scattered, and the men came pouring into Washington, 
separated from their officers and surgeons, and but for the work 
of the conmiissioii, much more suffering would have residted. 
Relief was also sent to tlie wounded after the battles at Kd- 
wards' Ferry, Rail's Bhiff, and Dranesville. 

The collection of supplies in kind was left largely to the 
branches, which were made almost entirely independent of the 
parent organization. In all of these women were prominent. 
The Womcn'.s Central Relief Association of New Vork was 
the first one recognized, though the l>ranch In northern Ohio 
was the first association of women organized. The chief 
branches in the Kast were those in New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
and Philadelphia. There were other branches at Cincinnati, 
Ijonisville, Chicago, Troy, Detroit, and elsewhere. Far-off 
California sent a large contribution in money. These branches 
were l>est able to deal M'ith local conditions, as through them 
were collected such diverse articles as (piilts, blankets, pin-cush- 
ions, butter, eggs, sauerkraut, cider, chickens, and many other 
things. The standard set by the branch for the local-aid so- 
cieties was " a box a month for tlie soldiers." 

|3WJ 




QUARTERS OF THE IMMENSE S.\NITARY COMMISSIUN OKGAMZATIUX 
RRANDY STATION, VIRGINIA. IN 1863 



Besides the active work at the front, departments or apeeiul bureaus were established at Wushiriftton. New York, Louisville, New 
Orleaos, Baltimore. Philadelphia, Annapolis, and City Point, in addition to Weat Virginia. TeMa, and the South. The report of the 
treasiuvrof the Sanitary Comminsion shows that from June 27. 1801, to July 1, 18(15. the- receipts from the Sanitary fairs in the prineipal 
rities were «4,8I3.750.ei, and the disburwmeats »4.630,TT1.9A, leavtoK a b.^hmc' in tho hands of L 




THESE Ql".\RTERS AT BRANDY STATION WERE KNOWN AS THE "SHEBANG" 



At first, there was much difficulty in establishing the prin- 
ciple of universality of relief. A community was willing to 
send a box to its own company or to its own regiment, but was 
less enthusiastic over the question of sending articles to men 
wliom it had never seen. But after it had been shown that, 
on account of the frequent changes in the position of tniops, 
thousands of such boxes lay in the express offices undelivered 
until their contents were often spoiled, the wisdom of the pro- 
vision of a general-relief fund which should send aid where^■e^ 
needed, came to he recognized. 

One great difficulty to be overcome was the widespread 
l>elief in some sections that the soldiers did not get the contents 
of the boxes sent them. Rigid investigation disproved the ex- 
istence of any considerable misapplication of stores, but the 
rumor was stublwrn, and was believed by many whose zeal 
naturally was relaxed. 

The commission proved its value during the Peninsula 
campaign of 1802. The transfer of troops to this new and some- 
what malarious country soon brought on an amount of sick- 
ness with which the (iovernmental agencies were unable to deal. 
With the a])proval of the medical bureau, the commission ap- 
plied for the use of a number of transpi>rts, then lying idle. 
The Secretary of War ordered lK)ats with a capacity of one 
thousand persons to be iletailed to the commission, which in 
turn agreed to take care of that number of sick aTid wounded. 
Tile Daniel ll'cbutcr, assigned to the commission April 25, 
18fi2, was refitted as a hosjiital and reached the York Kiver on 
April 30th, with the general secretary, Mr. Olmsted, and a 
number of surgeons and nurses. 

Other ships were detailed, though great inconvenience was 
suffered from the fact that several were recalled to the trans- 
pttrt service, even when they liad a load of sick and wounded, 
who, of course, bail to be transferred at the cost, sometimes, of 
considerable suffering. At the same time, agents of the eom- 
niission were near the front with the soldiers, offering such 
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3ANITAIlV-(n\l MISSION WAGONS l.KAVlNti WASHINiil'ON KUl IIIK KHONT IN THE LAST DAYS OP THK WAR 

Thia photograph shows how the Sanitary Commission worked. The fniir-horac ti-mn is humpaard to Ihp ")Vrml wagon iu whioh 
were carried those aupplirs which ii-ould he of moat immediate lisp on thr. hnttleficld. It includwl stimulants of various sorts. chli)rofonn, 
surgeon's silk, raindenseil milk, beef-stoek. and dozcna of other tlungs. The nioimled agent is ready to accompany the wagon, tmd 
the flag o[ the rommigsion is waving in the breeie. B.v this lime the business of helping the soldiers was thoroughl}- sratrmalwed. 




READQUARTERS OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION IN THE FIELD, 1864 
The following suniniBry of the receipts of the Christian Cumniisaion up to January. ISSA. will convey some idea of the magnitude 
of the work which it performed. In IB61 the receipts were »iS\.i5n.i9; in 18BS. n)l(1,R37.S3: in ISet. 19,1581,347.80, making a total 
<J M.O30,44I.80. During the yi'nr 1864, 47.1(13 boxes of hospital stores and publications were distribulefl. valued at ««,IHa,6T0.Hi. 



relief as was in their power. Undoubtedly hundreds of lives 
were saved during this campaign by the efficient work of the 
commission. 

During this campaign another branch of the commission's 
activity developed. So many letters inquiring about sick, 
wounded, or dead soldiers were received that a hospital direc- 
tory was begun, and before the 1st of April, 1868, this directory 
included the names of the sick and wounded soldiers in every 
general hospital. At the second battle of Bull Run the sup- 
plies sent forward by the surgeon-general were captured by 
the Confederates, and but for those furnished by the Sanitary 
Commission, the suffering would have been truly frightfid. 
The work was continued at Antietam, where the supplies were 
brought to the field two days ahead of those of the Medical De- 
partment. The commission was also the main dependence 
after the battle of I'Vedericksburg. and not until the battle of 
Chancellorsville were the supplies of the Medical Department 
on the battlefield i>Ientiful and accessible. 

In the West, an organization in St. Louis, known as the 
Western Sanitary Commission, though having no connection 
with the larger body, was very efticient in the work of relief. 
It establislied and equipped hospitals, and was able to sup- 
ply them. Many valuable contributions, however, were sent 
from the Kast. The Chicago, or Northwestern branch, also 
rendered valuable service. Scurvy was prevented by rushing 
carloacls of fresh vegetables to Vicksburg and to the Anny of 
the Cumberland. 

After the reorganization of the medical bureau and the 
resulting increase in efficiency, the work of the commission be- 
came, as mentioned above, largely supplementary. And yet, 
to the end of the war, with every corps was a wagon carrying, 
among its supplies, chloroform, brandy, and other stimulants; 
condensed milk, beef-stock, bandages, surgeon's silk, and other 
articles of pressing need. A telegram from the inspector or 
relief agent on the spot to the nearest branch, demanding 
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CLAHA BARTON-A WAR-TIME fHOTOGHAPH BY BRADY 

Bcforu the Civil War wus over, Clara Barton's nume had come to tnpan miTr.y and help for llic wounded 
in war and peace alike. In the Civil War ahr twik pari in the relief work on the bnttleficlda, df-scribed 
at \englh in the last cliapter of this volume, and organized the senrch for missing men. for the mrrj-ing 
on of which Congress voted 815,000. She was active throughout the t'ranro-Prussian War. in the adop- 
tJon of the Treaty of Geneva, in the touniling of the National Rrd Cross in the Ignited States, and in 
the Spnnish-.\merican War. Even later, in spile of advanciag yenra. she appeared as a rmcuing angel, 
bringing practical aid with aympnthy to sufferers from the calamities of tire, flood, and famine. 
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articles of fowl or of clothing, was almost sure to be promptly 
answered, while (Jovernment supplies were to be procured only 
on requisition, and necessarily passing through several hands, 
were sometimes much delayed. With the resulting lessening of 
the burden upon the energies of the commission, its activity 
was much broadened. 

A " home " was established in Washington to give food 
and lodging and proper care to discharged soldiers. Those in 
charge were always ready to help soldiers to correct defective 
papers, to act as agents for those too feeble to present their 
claims at the pension oifice or to the paymaster, and to protect 
them from sharpers and the like. Lodges were established near 
the railway stations to give temporary shelter. Two nurses' 
homes were established, but these were largely used as temi)o- 
rary shelter for mothers or wives seeking their wounded sons 
or husbands. 

In the West, a home was established by the Chicago 
branch at Cairo, Illinois, which was one of the main gateways 
through which soldiers passed, going toward or returning from 
the armv. Rations were issued bv the Government, and the 
building was furnished for the most ])art by the commission 
which assumed the management. It was, in effect, a free hotel 
for soldiers, and thousands were looked after and kept from 
harmful associations. Later it was much enlarged by order of 
(Jeneral (irant, who instructed the officer commanding the post 
to construct suitable buildings. JSIuch of the money raised by 
the Sanitarv Commission was by means of fairs, some of which 
became national events, and lasted for weeks. During its ex- 
istence* the Sanitary Commission received $4!,924,4!80.99 in 
money and the value of $15,00(),()()() in supplies. 

No such well-organized instrumentality as the Sanitary 
Commission existed in the South. There were many women's- 
aid societies, and some of those in the seaport towns performed 
valuable services. The one in Charleston devoted its energies 
largely to procuring through the blockade the much needed 
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MICHIGAN STATE RELIEF ASSOCIATION MINISTERING TO WOUNDED AT WHITE HOUSE. VIRGINIA 

There were various relief assoeiatitma besides the Saaitnry ond Christian Coltimisgions which Hid extremely elfieieot work. Here are 
some women from the West who are not only cooking on their stove in the open air, unil bruHehing their boxes and boskets of deli- 
cseieii, but seem to hnvc cheered up the wounded soldier boys mightily. The soldier under the Qag, with the girl in tbe white 
frock and little str»w hut nestling eloae to him. appears far from discontented. The big sign "Michigan" over the entranec to the 
lent on which one can see the words " Michigan Headquarters,'' partially concealed, must have been a beacon of hope lo many of the 
wounded soldiers From the far West of that day. The stoves and patia and kettles show that the inner muD was cared for. 





msv WITH (i(JOD WORKS KOR THE SOLDIERS 



In Uiii photograph onr grts an octTiiLl glimpse of the maaiTuld uctivitin uf Uic (.'hrigtinn ('ummUsioQ, cjpwiiUly as tbpy appeared Uic 
first l*o years of tlie war. At Ihc kfl  man with n hnlchet i> opening a box of »uch stores for the »iek and wounded as the medical 
department diii not aupply— ipecial inedirinea, jellies, cbocolates, pirfiimeB, and many others delicacies— which were greatly appre- 
ciated by the soldien. In front of him itantb a wounded soldier, bin hand bound op and leaning upon a crutch, ifuubtleu supplied 
by the Christian Commi»ion. looking doa-n gratefullj at tlie woman in the poke-bonnet. Another woman a dipping into a tub. ap- 
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MEMBERS OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION AT WHITE HOl'SE ON THE PAMUNKEY 



paxEntly lor numcUiing liquid, since the men behind her and the boy sitting on the grnsa in Lbe Foreground all have cups in tlieir hands. 
In front of her is n man busy over a field stove. The men directly behind him seem to Ik constructing a trmporaty firhl oven, and 
in the background stands one of the Commission's supply wagons. The masts of the boat which has brought the delicacies for the 
soldiers to White Hotuc Landing are visible in the extreme background. Tliis busy scene shows some of the practical good accom- 
plished by the Christian Commission and how enthusiastically the women uorlced together with the men to alleviate the soldiers' woe*. 
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stimulants and medicines. In Wilmington, much work of the 
same sort was accomplished. In every town through which 
soldiers passed, the women were always ready to feed the hun- 
grj* and nurse the sick without formal invitation. 

There were few organized convalescent homes, but their 
place was takcTi by almost the imiversal custom of private fam- 
ilies taking convalescent soldiers to their homes. In Richmond, 
the so-called ambidance committee was very efficient in pro- 
portion to its scanty means, but the needs were so great, and 
the scarcity of men and money so discouraging, that it did not 
work so like a well-oiled machine as did the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Bibles and tracts were distributed by various organ- 
izations, and an attempt to furnish other reading matter was 
made. 

Another organization which did good work among the 
Northern soldiers was the United States Christian Commis- 
sion, organized by the Young Men's Christian Ass(K'iation. Its 
purpose was primarily to improve the morals of the soldiers 
and, incidentally, their physical condition. It distributed thou- 
sands of Bibles, millions of copies of religious books, and many 
millions of religious newspapers and tracts. In addition, it 
bought many copies of the better class of magazines and sent 
them to the soldiers. In the permanent camps, free reading- 
nioms were established, and in a number of these State news- 
papers were kept on file. Writing-materials and postage- 
stamps were funiishetl free to the soltiiers, and the agents never 
ceased to urge the men to write home and to send a consider- 
able part of their pay. This ccnnmission set up a number of 
coffee-wagons in coni])elition with the sutlers, many of whom 
sold liquor, and also established " sjjecial diet-kitchens," where 
needed, for the sick and convalescent. The commission esti- 
mated that it had exi)ended in money and in supplies more than 
six and a quarter million dollars. 
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TG. OK .Tames Rivkr, Va., 

July aa, 1862. 

THE undersigned, having been com missioned by 
the luithoritics they respectively represent to 
make tirrangements for a general exchange of 
prisoners of war, have agreed to the following 
, articles: 

Article 1. It is hereby agreed and stipulated 

: that all prisoners of war held by either party, 

' including those taken on private armed vessels 

known as privateers, shall be discharged upon the 

conditions and terms following: 

Prisoners to be exchanged man for man and of- 
ficer for officer ; privateers to be placetl upon the 
footing of officers and men of the navy. 

Men and officers of lower grades may be ex- 
changed for officers of a higher grade, and men 
Rnd officers of different services may be exchanged 
according to the following scale of equivalents: 

A general commanding-in-chief or an admiral 
shall be exchanged for officers of equal rank, or 
for sixty privates or common seamen. 

A flag-officer or mnjor-general shall be ex- 
changed for officers of equal rank, or for forty 
privates or conmwti seamen, 

A commodore carrying a broad pennant or ii 
brigadier-genera! shall be exchanged for officers of 
equal rank, or twenty privates or common seamen. 

A captain in the navy or a colonel shall be ex- 
changed for officers of equal rank, or for fifteen 
privates or connnon seamen. 

A lieu ten ant- CO Ion el or a commander in the navy 
shall be exchanged for officers of equal rank, or for 
ten privates or common seamen. 

A lieu tenant- commander or a major shall he ex- 
changed for officers of equal rank, or eight pri- 
vates or common seamen, 

A lieutenant or a master in the navy or a cap- 
tain in the iirmy or marines shall l)c exchanged for 
officers of equal rank, or six privates or common 
seamen. 

Masters' mates in the navy or lieutenants and 
L ensigns in the army shall be exchanged for officers 
f of equal rank, or four privates or common seamen. 

Midshipmen, warrant-officers in the navy, mas- 
ters of merchant vessels, and commanders of priva- 
teers shall be exchanged for officers of equal rank, 
I or three privnfes or common seamen. 



Second captains, lieutenants, or mates of mer- 
chant vessels or privateers, and all petty officers 
in the navy, and all non-commissioned officers in 
the army or marines shall be severally exchanged 
for persons of equal rank, or for two privates or 
common seamen, and private soldiers or common 
seamen shall be exchanged for each other, man for 

Article 2. Local, State, civil, and militia rank 
held by persons not in actual military service will 
not be recognized, the basis of exchange being the 
grade actually held in the naval and military serv- 
ice of the respective parties. 

Ahticle 9. If citizens held by either party on 
charges of disloyalty or any alleged civil offense 
are exchanged, it shall only be for citizens. Cap- 
tured sutlers, teamsters, and all civilians in the ac- 
tual service of either party to be exchanged for 
persons in similar position. 

Article 4. All prisoners of war to be dis- 
charged on parole in ten days after their capture, 
and the prisoners now held and those hereafter 
taken to be transported to the points mutually 
agreed upon at the expense of the capturing 
party. The surplus prisoners not exchanged shall 
not be permitted to take up arms again, nor to 
serve as military police or constabulary force in 
any fort, garrison, or field-work held by either of 
the respective parties, nor as guards of prisonst 
depots, or stores, nor to discharge any duty usu- 
ally performed by soldiers, until exchanged un- 
der the provisions of this cartel. The exchange ia 
not to be considered complete until the officer or 
soldier exchanged for has been actually restored 
to the lines to which he belongs. 

Article 5. Each party, upon the discharge of 
prisoners of the other party, is authorized to dis- 
charge an equal number of their own officers or 
men from parole, furnishing at the same time to 
the other party a hst of their prisoners discharged 
and of their own officers and men relieved from pa- 
role, thus enabling each party to relieve from 
parole sucli of their own officers and men as the 
party may choose. The lists thus mutually fur- 
nished will keep both parties advised of the true 
condition of the exchange of prisoners. 

Article 6. The stipulations and provisions 
above mentioned to be of binding obligation 
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during the continimnco of the wiir, it mat tors 
not which party may have the surphis of pris- 
onerH, the great principles involved heing, first, 
an e<iuital)le exchange of prisoners, man for 
man, officer for officer, or officers of higher grade 
exchanged for officers of lower grade or for pri- 
vates, according to the scale of e(|uivalents ; sec- 
ond, that privateers and officers and men of differ- 
ent services may he exdianged according to the 
same scale of iHiuivalents ; third, that all prisoners, 
of whatever arm of service, are to he exchanged or 
paroled in ten days from the time of their captnre, 
if it he practicahle to transfer them to their own 



lines in that time; if not, as soon tliereafter as 
practicahle; fourth, that no officer, soldier, or em- 
ployee, in the service of cither party, is to Ik? con- 
sidered as exchangee! and ahsolved from his parole 
until his equivalent has actually reached the lines 
of his friends; fifth, that the parole forbids the 
performance of field, garrison, |)olicc, or guard, 
or constabulary duty. 

John A. Dix, 
Major-General. 

I). H. Hill, 
Major-General^ C. A'. Army. 



TfittBonmi of tl|r MthUai Sr^mrtmrnt of tl|p Jfthtroi Amtt; 

By Ma.i()h K. L. MiNsoN, M.I)., U.S.A. 



THK surgeons from civil life entered the mili- 
tary service with varying status. At the out- 
break of the war, the militia forces responding 
to the call of the President had one surgeon and 
one assistant surgeon with each regiment, in 
which they were commissioned as part of the regi- 
mental organization and from which they were sel- 
dom detacluHl. Thev were connnissioned bv the 

ft ft 

governors of the several States, of whose military 
organizations they were a part. In the State 
troops later organized, professional assistance was 
similarly provided. Hut the need for additional 
medical men to help perform the tremendous ad- 
ministrative (hities of the Medical Department was 
n»cognized, and volunteer medical officers were ap- 
pointed medical directors of division, under the 
President's proclamation of May 8, 1S(>1 ; while 
one surgeon was specified as part of the staff of 
each brigade of the force of five himdred thousand 
men authorized bv the act of Congress of tlulv 
Hft^ 1861. These staff -surgeons hehl the rank of 
major, commissionwl by the President, and held 
ecpial rank and (hities and possesstxl equal pre- 
rogatives with the memlK*rs of the regular Medical 
Department, whether as medical directors of arm- 
ies, corps, or departments, or in charge of hospi- 
tals. Besides the almve, there was a class desig- 
nated as acting assistant surgeons, who were 
civilian physicians, uncHMnmissioned, serving under 
contract to do service in the field or in the hospitals. 



Tiider the act of Congress of August 3, 1861, 
there was " added to the medical staff of the arniv 
a corps of medical cadets, whose duty it shall Ik? 
to act as dressers in the general hospitals and as 
ambulance attendants in the field, under the di- 
rection and control of the medical officers alone. 
They shall have the same rank and pay as the inili- 
tarv cadets at West Point.'* This same act also 
authorized the employment in general hospitals of 
such number of female nurses as might l)e indi- 
cated by the surgeon-general or the surgeons in 
charge. 

During the years of the war the organization 
of the Medical Department of the regular army 
was increased so as to number one surgeon-general, 
one assistant surgeon-general, one medical inspec- 
tor-general, sixteen medical inspectors, and one 
hundred and seventy surgeons and assistant sur- 
geons. There were appointed 547 surgeons and 
assistant surgeons of volunteers. In addition, 
there were mustered into the service ^109 regi- 
mental surgeons and 3882 regimental assistant 
surgt^ons. During the same period there were em- 
ployinl under contract 85 acting staff-surgeons, 
and 553^ acting assistant surgeons. Even consid- 
ering that some of these may have occupieil sev- 
eral different positions, it is probable that, in 
round numbers, no less than ten thousand medical 
men gave direct assistance to the Northern forces 
during the war. 
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IBinian &urgfDnB-®purral anil tljt ir Watk 

Bv Major E. L. :SIlns()N, M.D.. U.S.A. 



ON the death of Surgcon-Gcncral Lawson, of 
the United States regular army, which oc- 
curred shortly after the firing on Kort Sum- 
ter, SuTgcon Clement A. Finley was, on May 1, 
1861, appointed his successor. He was then the 
senior medical officer on the army list and sixty- 
four years of age, having had forty-three years 
of service in the Medical Department in all parts 
of the country and in various Indian wars. He 
was chief surgeon under General Scott in the Black 
Hawk War of 1833, receiving tiic official thanks 
of that officer for his efficiency; during the Ulexi- 
c(in War he was at one time medical director of 
General Taylor's forces, and later was medical di- 
rector of the army occupying Vera Cruz. 

Surgeon -Gen era I Finley assumed the direction 
of affairs of his department at a most trying time. 
Congress had permitted no preparations for war 
to be made; supplies were neither on hand nor 
could they he obtained at short notice, and the 
number of trained medical officers was not suffi- 
cient to leaven promptly the mass of surgeons 
fresh from civil life, whose zeal, patriotism, and 
professional ability could not compensate for the 
profound ignorance of everything military which 
they necessarily entertained at the outset. In fact, 
conditions existed almost identical with those which 
again prevailed nearly four decades later at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War. Sur- 
^on-Gcncral Finley did much to mold his excel- 
ent raw material into an administrative machine, 
but it took time to coordinate the resources now 
lavished without stint upon the Medical Depart- 
ment. 

Politicians affected to be astounded that a thor- 
oughly effective sanitary service could not be cre- 
ated out of raw material overnight. There was 
much suffering of the sick and wounded in the first 
part of the war for which the Medical Depart- 
ment was by no means wholly responsible, but po- 
litical opponents of the administration endeavored 
to arouse feeling against its policy by working on 
the feelings of the mothers, wives, and sweethearts 
of the soldiers at the front. This had its effect 
on the War Department, culminating in abrupt 
rupture of the relations between the dogmatic Sec- 



retary of War Stanton and Surgeon-General Fin- 
ley, and the sending of the latter away from Wash- 
ington in the spring of 186S, without duty, to 
await retirement from the service. 

After the relief from duty of Surgeon-General 
Finley, Surgeon Robert C. Wood served for sev- 
eral months as acting surgeon- general. It wa» 
evident that a man was needed as surgeon- gen era! 
who should have large requirements and a broad 
mind-^Tiiatured by years and experience, yet 
young enough to endure the labors, fatigues, trials, 
and disappointments that would confront the head 
of the Jledical Department. 

At this juncture, the Sanitary Commission, or- 
ganized by civilians for the assistance of the array 
medical service, took a hand in affairs and, after 
careful consideration, recommended First Lieuten- 
ant William A. Hammond, who was appointed. 
Although low in rank. Doctor Hammond was far 
from being without military experience, having 
then had twelve years' sen-ice, of which eleven were 
under a previous commission as an assistant sur- 
geon, which position he had resigned in 1860 to 
take a professorship in the University of Mary- 
land, his native State. At the time of his appoint- 
ment as surge on -gen era I he was approaching the 
age of tliirty-iive years, and had achieved a most 
enviable professional and scientific reputation in 
this country and abroad, especially in relation to 
physiology and physiological chemistry. 

With the onset of the war. Doctor Hammond 
decided to reenter the army, though he would re- 
ceive no credit for his previous eleven years of 
service. He was charged with the organization 
of the great general hospitals at Hagerstown, 
Frederick, and Baltimore, after which he was made 
medical inspector of camps and hospitals. So 
efficiently did he perform these tasks that a con- 
certed movement was successfully -started outside 
the army to make him General Finley's successor. 

Of all the great medical figures of the Civil 
War. that of Hammond stands out in most heroic 
size. Of his work, no better picture can be given 
than in the glowing words of Stille, in his " His- 
tory of the United States Sanitary Commission ": 

" A now and vastly enlarged supply table, or 
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liKt of articles which the Government would un- 
dertake to provide for the inmateH of the hofipitaU, 
waH aliKi ifiHued by ordern of the Hur^eon-^eneral, 
embracing many thin^ eHHential to their comfort, 
for the Hupply of which the hoHpital fund had been 
hitherto the only and most precarious source. 
Hospital clothing was also furnished to the pa- 
tients under the new regime. As a means of se- 
curing the most comjietent men for the medical 
service of the anny, he recognized the board of ex- 
anu'nation, and insisted upon a higher standard 
of attainment on the part of the candidate. He 
established also a new and complete system of hos- 
pital reports, which was desi/^pied to embody not 
merely a formal and barren statement of the num- 
Ikt of patients in the hospitals and of those who 
were discharged or di(*d, but also such facts con- 
cerning their condition as would constitute valu- 
able material for a medical and surgical history 
of the war. . . . He instituted at Washington an 
army medical museum, in which was collected and 
arranged a vast number of specimens from the dif- 
ferent hospitals, illustrating the nature of the 
particular diseases to which soldiers are liable, 
and the character of the wounds which are inflicted 
by the new missiles of war. . . . 

" But the great central want of the system,, 
which, if left unsupplied, all the other improve- 
ments suggested by the surgeon-general would 
have proved of little value, was the want of proper 
hospital buildings. Fortunately for the completion 
of the circle of his plans, the necessary cooperation 
of those officers of the (iovernment outside of tlie 
Medical Department who w(?re charged with the 
erection of hospitals, was at last obtained, and a 
large number w<'re constructed on a vast scale in 
different parts of the country according to the pa- 
vilion system." 

(ireneral Hammond was embarrassed by the fact 
that shortly after his appointment he, like his pred- 
ecessor, incurred the displeasure of the Secretary 
of War. This culminated in the fall of 1868 in 
his removal from duty, after being found techni- 
cally guilty of certain charges by a court martial. 
This led to dismissal from the service. In 1878, 
he had his case reopened and the evidence reexam- 
ined, and on this basis (*ongress reversed his sen- 
tence and placed him on the retired list of the 
army with the grade from which he had unjustly 
been deposed. 



On the removal from office of Surgcon-^Jeneral 
Hammond, on September 8, 1863, C.'olonel Joseph 
K. Barnes, medical inspector-general, was ap- 
pointed acting surgeon-general, and this ap- 
pointment was made permanent by his being com- 
missioned surgeon-general on August ^^, 1864. 
He was Iwrn in Philadelphia, in 1817, w'as echi- 
cated at Harvard and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and at the time of his provisional selection 
luwl completed twenty-three years of service in the 
Medical Department of the army. He had served 
in various Indian wars, and actively participated 
in nearly all of the great battles in the War with 
Mexico. His experience stood him in good stead, 
and during the remainder of the C!ivil War the 
affairs of the surgeon-general's office were con- 
ducted with the highest efficiency, and the transi- 
tion from war to peace was accomplished without 
a jar. 

It is only fair to General Barnes' predecessors 
to say that they turned over to him a medical ad- 
ministrative machine which was working smoothly 
in all its parts, however loudly it had creaked under 
the stress of its emergency creation and develop- 
ment in the earlier years of the struggle. His ef- 
forts were greatly aided by the fact that he suc- 
ceeded in retaining the friendship of Secretary 
Stanton, who thereafter omitted nothing that 
could conduce to the extension of the facilities and 
efficiency of the Medical Department. Surgeon- 
(ieneral Barnes continued in office for nineteen 
years, carrying out not only the well-devised 
plans of his predecessors^ but others of his own 
conception. To him was due much of the develop- 
ment of the medical work of the army, the vesting 
of the control of general hospitals and hospital 
camps in the Medical Department, the inclusion of 
medical officers in the brevet commissions given at 
the end of the war, the development of the great 
Army Medical Museum and the superb library of 
the surgeon -general's office, the compilation of the 
medical and surgical records of the Civil War, and 
manv other movements which redounded to the 
welfare of the sick, the efficiency of the troops, and 
the advantage of American military medicine. It 
fell to his lot to share in the care of two murdered 
Presidents, he being the first surgeon called to the 
bedside of Abraham I^incoln and, sixteen years 
later, summoned to assist in the treatment of 
James A. Garfield. 
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(^rganUattan anh l^naatmtl af tl}f iSlrfiiral Sppartttmtt of tift Qlon&drrarg 

By Deering J. Roberts, M.D., Surgeon, Confederate States Army 



THE organization of the Confederate Medical 
Department was identical with that of the 
United States amiy at the breaking out of hos- 
tilities, and the army regulations under which 
rank and discipline were maintained were those of 
tJie United Stales, tfie only copies which ciinie un- 
der the writer's obBer^'ation being those printed 
prior to the war. The medical staff of the armies 
of the Confederacy embraced only three grades of 
rank, viz.: one surgeon-general with rank, emolu- 
ments, and allowances of a brigadier-general of 
cavalry; about one thousand surgeons with rank, 
allowances, and emoluments of a major of cavalry ; 
and about two thousand assistant surgeons, with 
the rank of a captain of cavalry ; among the latter, 
or possibly in addition thereto, were a number of 
contract surgeons or acting assistant surgeons, 
with the pay of a second lieutenant of infantry, 
who were temporarily employed; nearly all of 
these, however, at some period subsequent to their 
employment as contract surgeons were examined 
by an army board of medical examiners and were 
commissioned as surgeons or assistant surgeons, 
or dropped from the army rolls. 

The following statement is quoted from an ad- 
dress by S. P. Moore, M.D., suigcm-gcneral of 
the Confederate States army, delivered at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, October 19, 1875: 

" Congreaxional LegUlat'ion. — To make the 
corps still more effective, to hold out rewards to 
distinguished medical officers, to offer incentives 
(if needed) to faithful and efficient performance 
of duties, and to confer additional and commen- 
surate authority on those in most important 
positions, & bill was prepared creating the offices 
of two assistant surgeon-generals, one to exercise 
authority west of the Mississippi, the other to be 
on duty in the surgeon-general's office ; medical 
directors, medical inspectors, medical purveyors, 
all with rank of colonel. This bill passed both 
Houses of Congress (they appearing willing al- 
ways to aid the department in its effort toward a 
more perfect organization), but was vetoed by the 
President. It seemed useless to make further ef- 
forts in tliis direction." * 

• Tht Southern Practitiorur, vol, 
•.494. 




To each regiment of infantry or cavalry war* 
assigned a surgeon and an assistant surgeon; to 
a hattahon of either, and sometimes to a company 
of artillery, an assistant surgeon. Whenever regi- 
ments and battalions were combined into brig- 
ades, the surgeon whose commission bore the oldest 
date became the senior surgeon of brigade, and 
although a member of the staff of the brigade 
commander, was not relieved of his regimental 
duties ; sometimes, however, he was allowed an ad- 
ditional assistant surgeon, who was carried as a 
supernumerary on the brigade roster. To the 
senior surgeon of brigade, the regimental and bat- 
talion medical officers made their daily morning, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly reports, and re- 
ports of killed and wounded after engagcnientB, 
which by him were consolidated and forwarded to 
the chief surgeon of the division to which the bri- 
gade was attached ; regiments and brigades acting 
in an independent capacity forwarded their reports 
to the medical director of the army or depart- 
ment, or to the surgeon-general direct. Requisi- 
tions for regimental and battalion medical, sur- 
giciil, and hospital supphes, as well as applica- 
tions for furlough or leave of absence, discharge, 
resignation, or assignment to post duty, on ac- 
count of disability, were first approved by the 
regimental or battalion medical officer, after giving 
his reasons for approval and the nature of the 
disability in the latter instances, and forwarded 
by him to the senior surgeon of brigade, and 
by him to the chief surgeon of division and 
the other ranking officers in the corps and array 
for their approval. Independent commands re- 
ported to the medical director of the department 
or army, or the surgeon-general direct. Medical 
purveyors nearest to the army, as promptly as 
possible, forwarded all nwded medical, surgical, 
and hospital supplies, on approved requisitions. 

Assignments to the position of chief surgeon 
of division were sometimes made in acct)rdance 
with seniority of rank of the senior surgeons of 
brigades, in other instances on application of the 
general commanding the division- His duties, in 
addition to approving reports coming from the 
senior surgeons of brigades, were to advise with 
the division commander in all matters pertaining 
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to the medical care and hyf^icnc of his command, 
and to have personal care of the attaches of tlie 
division staflF and lieadquarters, and to advise and 
consult with his medical subordinates. 

To each corps was assigned a medical director, 
a commissioned surgeon, his permanent assignment 
being made on personal application of the lieu- 
tenant-general connnanding the corps; tempor- 
arily and when emergency demanded, his duties, 
which were similar to those of the chief surgeon of 
division as pertaining to the corps, devolved upon 
the chief surgeon of division whose commission 
bore priority of date; he, in turn, being succeeded 
by the ranking senior surgeon of brigade. 

A medical director was assigned to the staff 
of each general connnanding a department, or an 
army in a department, his selecti(m usually being 
in deference to the general on whose staff he 
served and to whom was submitted for approval all 
reports and papers, from the various army cor{)s, 
independent divisions, brigades, or smaller de- 
tachments. He also had charge of the staff and 
attaches of the department or army headquarters. 

The non-connnissioned medical staff consisted 
of a hospital steward for each regiment or bat- 
talion, with the rank and emoluments of an or- 
derly sergeant, his selection as a rule being made 
by the ranking medical officer of the command, 
usually a graduate or undergraduate in medicine, 
or one having had previous exjierience in handling 
drugs; and his duties were to have charge of the 
medical, surgical, and hospital sujiplies under di- 
rection of the regimental or battalifm medical of- 
ficer, caring for and dispensing the same, seeing 
that the directions of his suj)erior as to diet and 
medicines were carried out, or reporting their neg- 
lect or failure. The regimental band constituted 
the infirmary detail to aid in caring for the sick 
in camp and to carry the wounded from the field 
of battle, and when so occupied were under the 
Mirgeon or assistant surgecm. When necessary, 
additional detail was made from the enlisted men 
to Mcrve temporarily or permanently on the infirm- 
ary corps. In some instances, an enlisted man was 
detailed as hospital clerk, and with the hospital 
nU'Ward was recjuired to be present at sick-call 
i*n('U morning; these soldiers, with the infirmary 
dHail, were relieved from all other regimental 
duty, nxich as guard duty and police detail. 

The duticH of the assistant surgeon were to as- 
nInI or reli<»ve the surgeon in caring for the sick 
nrid wounded in camp or on the march. On the 
Held of battle he was expected to l)e close up in 
the immediate rear of the center of his regiment, 
liceotMpiurMHl by the infirmary detail, and to give 



primary attention, first aid to the wounded — this 
consisting in temporary control of hemorrhage 
by ligature, tourniquet, or liandage and compress, 
adjusting and temporarily fixing fractured limbs, 
adnn'nistering water, anodynes, or stimulants, if 
needed, and seeing that the wounded were prompt- 
ly carried to the field-hospital in the rear l)y the 
infirmary detail or ambulance. 

The duties of the surgeons, in addition to car- 
ing for the sick in camp and on the march, were to 
establish a field-hospital, as soon as they could 
learn that the conmiand to which they were at- 
tached was going under fire, at some convenient 
and, if possible, sheltered spot behind a hill or in 
a ravine, about one-half to one mile in rear of the 
line of battle, which was done under direction of a 
brigade or division surgeon. Here the coml>ined 
medical staff of a brigade or division aided one 
another in the performance of such operations as 
were deemed necessary, as the wounded were 
brought from the front by the infirmary detail 
on stretchers or in the ambulance. Amputations, 
resections of bone, ligatures of arteries, removals 
of foreign bodies, adjusting and permanently fix- 
ing fractures, and all minor and major operations 
and dressings were made when deemed best for the 
comfort and welfare of the wounded men. As swm 
as possible after the permanent dressings were 
made at the field-hospital, and even in some in- 
stances while the troops were still engaged, the 
wounded were carried to the railroad and trans- 
ported to the more permanent hospitals in the vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, some miles distant. 

The uniform worn by the medical corps was 
similar to that of the rank and file with (mlv a 
slight difference. While the cloth and cut were 
the same, the facings of the coat collar and cuffs 
and the stripe down the sides of the trousers were 
black, while those of the infantry were light blue, 
the artillery, scarlet, and cavalry, buff; on the 
front of the cap or hat were the letters '* M. S." 
embroidered in gold, embraced in two olive 
branches. On the coat sleeve of the assistant sur- 
geon were two rows of gold braid, with three gold 
bars on the ends of the coat collar extending back 
about one and a half inches; while the surgeon 
had three rows of braid on the coat sleeves, and a 
single star on each side of the coat collar about 
an inch and a half from the end. The chevrons 
on the coat sleeves and the stripe down the trou- 
sers of the hospital steward were similar to those 
worn by an orderly or first sergeant, but were 
black in color. 

The statement is sometimes made that many 
Confederate surgeons were inefficient, and in 
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I support of tfiis contention a statement attributed 
to President Davis, in Surgeon Craven's " Prison 
Life of Jefferson Davis " is produced, in which he 
is reported to have said in conversation with the 
author, that " they had been obliged to accept as 
surgeons in the Southern army many lads who had 
only Iialf finished their education in Northern 
colleges." 

Tliis statement would seem to indicate a scarcity 
of capable medical men who were willing to serve 
as such in the Confederate army, while the facts 
are that many of the infantry and cavalry bat- 
talions and regiments, as well as artillery com- 
panies, in addition to their usual complement of 
medical officers, bore on their rolls, either in field 
and staff, the commissioned officers of the line, or 
even in rank and file, capable and eminently well- 
quahfied medical men, many of whom were snb- 
sequently transferred to the medical corps. The 
reports from Northern prisons where line officers 
or enlisted men often assisted the Federal surgeons 
in the care of the sick, confirm this statement. 

It can be said, in alt sincerity and confidence 
in the statement, that the students of the South 
who graduated from Northern and Southern 
medical colleges prior to the war between the 
States, were superior in scholastic attainments and 
mental qualifications to those of subsequent years. 
Not only is this the personal observation of the 
writer, but corroborative thereof are the following 
quotations from an address by Samuel H. Stout, 
AI.D., late medieal director of hospitals of the 
Department and Army of Tennessee. 

" When I attended lectures in Philadelphia more 
than half a century ago, the number of students 
in the two schools there (the University, and the 
Jefferson) was a little more than one thousand, 
more than half of whom were from the Southern 
States, Of these latter, a majority were bachelors 
of arts, or had received a classical education. The 
Southern States in the slaveholding sections were, 
therefore, prior to the war well supplied with edu- 
cated and chivalrously honorable surgeons and 
physicians. Such were the men who served at the 
bedside and in responsible positions in the medical 
corps of the armies and navy of the Confed- 

Finally, Samuel P. Moore, AI.D,, in an address 
delivered at Richmond, Virginia, October 19, 
1865, published in the city papers of the following 
day, said, "The Confederate medical officers were 
inferior to none in any army"; and in another 
paragraph: "Although there were many capital 
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medical men in the medical corps, yet, from the 
easy manner by which commissions were obtained 
for medical officers appointed to regiments, many 
were supposed not to be properly qualified. It 
was therefore deemed advisable to establish array 
medical boards for the examination of medical of- 
ficers already in sen-ice, as well as applicants for 
commission into the medical corps. Those boards 
were to hold plain, practical examinations. The 
result was highly satisfactory." 

In Tennessee, more than one instance can be 
mentioned where a good and well-qualified prac- 
titioner, on application to Governor Harris for a 
position in the medical corps, was by him urgently 
and earnestly advised and entreated to remain at 
home, as he would be needed there, because, as 
quite a number of his colleagues were to be found 
in the rank and file of the assembling soldiery, in 
addition to a full complement in the medical corps, 
the old men, the women and children, and the 
slaves at liome miist be cared for as well as the 
" boys" in the army. This measure prevailed in 
other States, and in only a few instances of rare 
emergency, that could not by any means have 
been avoided, and then only for a brief period, 
was there any dearth or scarcity of medical officers 
in the Confederate army, in the field or hospital. 

Some States began organizing their troops be- 
fore affiliating with the Confederacy, as in Ten- 
nessee. The medical officers received their com- 
missions from the secretary of state, after exam- 
inations, both oral nnd written, by an army medi- 
cal examining board appointed by the governor 
of the State. The medical examining board at 
Nashville was headed by Dr. Paul F. Eve, a 
teacher of surgery of wide experience, and a sur- 
geon of both national and international reputa- 
tion. His colleagues were Dr. Joseph Newman, 
who had served with the Tennessee troops in the 
war with Mexico, and enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of a large clientele in Nashville during the 
intervening years, and Dr, J, D, Winston, also 
one of the leading practitioners of the capital city 
of the State. Boards of like character were serv- 
ing the western division of the State at Memphis, 
and at Knoxville, in the eastern. When the State 
troops, then organized, were transferred to the 
Confederate States, they were rccom missioned by 
the Secretary of War of the Confederacy, on rec- 
ommendation of the surgeon-general, after examin- 
ation and approval by the army mediail examining 
boards of the Confederate army. As other troops 
were subsequently organized, they were supplied 
with medical officers who had passed a satisfactory 
examination before a Confederate army medical 
SSI] 
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examining board and commiHHJoncd in like mun- 
ner; the xame measure was followed in tlic lios- 
pital service. 

The exaniinationH l»eforc State and Confederate 
army lioardfi were tlic>rmif(li, eoinpk-te, and eiiii- 
nenth- practical. KhcIi applicant wax required in a 
given number of hours to fill out the answers to a 
numlwr of written questions, under stiiKTvisioii of 
the Herntary of the iKiard ; and this Iwiiig done, he 
was invited into an adjoinuig rtxmi and Hubiiiitted 
to an oral examination to the satisfaction of the aii- 
•einblMl iMmrd. The Confederate Imard of exam- 
iners serving with the Department and Army of 
Tennessee, as I reiiieinlter, consisted of Dr. I). ^V. 
Yandell, of I^uisville: Dr. J. V. Heiistis, of Mo- 
bile, and Dr. Stanford K. Chaillt^, of New Orleans, 
all being well-known teachers of medicine and sur- 
gery in their respective States, and at that time, 
or suhsHiuently, of national reputation. Other 
medical examining Ijoards were of like character. 



I'he late l>octor Chaill4, the dean of the medical 
department of Tulane University, in a private let- 
ter, speaks of the work of tlie examining boards 
apiwinted in 1862 to report on the competency of 
the medical staff. The Confederate soldiers were 
almost exclusively volunteers who had elected their 
medical as well as other officers. Doctor ('hail)e 
reported that his board caused the dismissal of a 
number of the surgeons and assistant surg(.'oiis, 
sometimes incurring the hostility of tlie officers 
and men in consequence, " because of the gniss in- 
competence of laymen then ti$ well a» nojc to judge 
of tlie incompetence of medical men." He gi>es 
on to say that the incompetent were " exceptions 
to the superior merit of the vast majority of the 
memlwrs of the Confederate medical staff." This 
statement goes far to explain any apparent con- 
tradictions in the testimony regarding the ccmi- 
peteiice of Confederate surgeon.s, and nmst lie 
generally accepted. 
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